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^A  Qausewitzian  evaluation  of  the  three  American  air  campaigns  against 
North  Vietnam  (Rolling  Thunder,  March  1963— October  1968;  Linebacker  I,  May— 
October  1972;  and  Linebacker  II,  December  1972)  reveals  that  they  differed  sig¬ 
nificantly  in  their  effectiveness  as  political  instruments.  Rolling  Thunder  contributed 
little  towards  President  Lyndon  Johnson's  goal  of  an  independent,  stable,  non- 
Communist  South  Vietnam.  Limiting  the  air  campaign's  effectiveness  were:  Johnson’s 
political  controls  on  bombing,  which  stemmed  from  disparate  objectives  that  restrained 
the  application  of  military  force;  civilian  leaders'  failure  to  agree  on  the  campaign's 
purpose;  the  air  chiefs'  persistent  belief  that  destroying  vital  industries  would 


ultimately  destroy  an  enemy's  capability  and  will  to  right;  the  reluctance  of  both 
civilian  and  military  leaders  to  target  civilians;  the  guerrilla  nature  of  the  Southern 
war  prior  to  1968,  which  produced  minimal  external  logistical  requirements  for 
Communist  forces;  the  inefficient  military  management  of  the  air  war;  and  the 
monsoons  that  hampered  flying  for  s&  months  each  year. 

President  Richard  Nixon's  goal  in  Vietnam  was  an  American  withdrawal  that 
did  not  abandon  the  South  to  an  imminent  Communist  takeover.  His  two  Linebacker 
campaigns  holped  achieve  this  objective.  Nixon's  bombing  succeeded  as  a  political  tool 
for  a  number  of  reasonsr^his  aims  were  store  limited  than  Johnson's;  his  diplomatic  i 
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coups  in  China  and  the  Soviet  Union,  combined  with  the  continued  departure  of  i 
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American  ground  troops  and  the  blatant  aggression  of  North  Vietnam's  1972  Easter  — 
Offensive,  eliminated  many  of  the  political  controls  that  had  restrained  Rolling  ,^nJ 
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Thunder;  the  conventional  nature  of  the  Easter  Offensive  suited  the  tenets  of  American 
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strategic  bombing  doctrine;  the  development  of  "smart"  bombs  vastly  improved 
precision-bombin  g  capability;  and  the  timing  of  the  Northern  assault,  which  came  just 
prior  to  the  maximum  period  of  favorable  flying  weather. 

Despite  many  air  chiefs'  claims  that  Linebacker  II  vindicated  their  strategic 
bombing  doctrine,  the  examination  of  air  power's  efficacy  in  Vietnam  provides  no 
concrete  models  for  the  future.  Instead,  the  analysis  demonstrates  that  air  power's 
political  effectiveness  varies  according  to  many  diverse  elements;  to  assume  that  a 
specific  formula  for  applying  air  power  guarantees  success  would  be  folly. 
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PREFACE 


In  all  likelihood,  ay  interest  in  strategic  bombing  stems  From  my  dad.  He 
told  me  countless  times  of  matching  the  B-29s  roll  off  the  runway  at  Tinian,  brought  me 
model  kit  s  of  famous  Vorid  War  II  bombers,  and  guaranteed  that  I  saw  such  movies  as 
Twelve  O'  Clock  High"  and  The  Var  Lover.  ‘  My  interest  intensified  while  I  was  a  cadet 
at  the  Air  Force  Academy,  and  it  remained  strong  when,  as  a  First  Lieutenant  in  1980, 1 
was  assigned  to  Oe&n.  Air  Base,  Eorea.  My  boss  there  was  Major  John  R.  Allen,  a  veteran 
of  three  B-52  mission?  during  the  December  1972  "Linebacker  II  bombing  campaign 
against  North  Vietnam.  Allen's  recollections  of  his  flights  over  Hanoi— remembrances 
that  evoked  pride,  fear,  exhilaration,  and,  above  all.  a  prefound  sense  of  despair- 
provided  the  spark  that  resulted  in  this  dissertation.  He  could  not  fathom  why  air 
commanders  conducted  repetitions  strikes  during  the  campaign's  first  three  days.  He 
also  wondered  why  the  operation  suddenly  ended  instead  of  continuing  until  the  North 
Vietnamese  surrendered.  These  questions  demanded  answers,  and  I  set  out  to  find  them 
by  analyzing  the  entire  11-day  effort.  I  soon  discovered  that  I  could  not  adequately 
appraise  Linebacker  II  without  examining  the  previous  air  campaigns  against  North 
Vietnam,  because  their  conduct  directly  influenced  the  December  bombings. 
Ultimately,  I  found  that  Allen's  questions  underscored  the  fundamental  issue  regarding 
the  employ  vent  of  air  power:  strategic  bombing's  ability  to  achieve  national  political 
goals. 

Clausewitz's  definition  of  var  as  "a  continuation  of  political  activity  by  other 
jans"  provides  the  truest  perspective  for  evaluating  air  power's  effectiveness;  the 
supreme  test  of  bombing  efficacy  is  its  contribution  to  a  nation's  war  aims.  To  date,  no 
study  evaluates  the  entire  air  war  again  it  North  Vietnam  from  a  Clausewitzian  vantage 
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point.1  I  hove  therefore  Attempted  to  produce  such  a  work  by  analyzing  America's 
three  Air  CA£4pr*ign*  against  the  North:  Soiling  Thunder  (2  ilerch  1965-31  October 
1968).  Linebacker  I  (IQ  May— 23  October  1972),  end  Linebacker  II  (18-29  December 
1972).  Since  the  United  State*’  air  campaigns  in  World  War  II  and  Korea  helped  mold 
the  air  power  convictions  of  American  civilian  and  military  leaders  in  Vietnam,  I  have 
placed  the  air  war  against  the  North  in  its  broadest  historical  setting  by  bristly 
analyzing  these  previous  offensives,  as  veil  as  the  doctrinal  tenets  that  emerged  from 
them. 


While  realizing  that  my  findings  are  not  “definitive”  because  my  evidence  is 
not  inclusive-many  American  sources  on  Vietnam  remain  classified,  and  American 
historians  do  not  enjoy  access  to  the  source  thut  would  most  clearly  reveal  bombing 
effectiveness,  the  archives  of  the  North  Vietnamese  Politburo— I  believe  that  to  wait 
until  all  evidence  is  available  before  evaluating  it  would  be  a  mistake.  Enough 
information  is  present  to  determine  many  of  the  reasons  why  bombing  failed  as  a 
political  tool  for  Lyndon  Johnson,  and  why  it  succeeded  for  Richard  Nixon.  This  is  not  to 
imply  that  Nixon's  bombing  should  serve  as  a  blueprint  for  applying  air  power,  nor 
that  Johnson's  approach  to  bombing  should  be  avoided.  Each  men  sought  distinctive 


1  James  Clay  Thompsons  Rolling  Thunder:  Understand!  it  Policy  and  Program  Failure 
(Chapel  Hill:  University  of  North  Carolina  Press.  I960)  uses  Roiling  Thunder  *c  a  model 
for  determining  the  effects  that  bureaucratic  organizations  have  on  the  formulation  of 
state  policy.  Robert  L.  Gallucci  s  Neither  Peace  nor  ^onor:  The  Politics  of  American 
Military  Policy  in  Viet-Nam  (Baltimore:  The  Johns  Hopkins  University  Press  1975) 
examines  how  “policy  momentum"  during  1964  and  early  1965  led  to  the  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam,  and  how  bureaucratic  conflicts  over  Roiling  Thunder  influenced  the 
air  campaign  from  1965  to  1967.  John  Morrocco’s  two  volumes  in  Boston  Publishing 
Company's  The  Vietnam  Experience  series  Thunder  from  Above  ( 1984)  and  Rain  of  Fire 
(1985).  contain  r  curative  histories  of  Rolling  Thunder  and  Linebackers  I  and  II.  The 
Air  War  in  Indochipe  (Boston:  Beacon  Press,  1972),  written  by  Cornell  University's  Air 
War  Study  Group  and  edited  by  Raphael  Littauer  and  Norman  Uphoff,  includes  a  concise 
overview  of  Rolling  Thunder  and  an  evaluation  rf  its  effectiveness.  William  W. 
Momyer’s  Air  Power  in  Three  Wars  (Washington  US  Government  Printing  Office,  1978) 
contains  on  operational  analysis  of  Rolling  Tbun^r  end  both  Linebackers,  while  James 
R.  McCarthy  and  George  B.  Allison's  Linehecber  U  A  View  from  the  Rock  (Maxwell  Air 
Force  Base:  Air  War  Colloge,  1979),  provides  a  detailed  narrative  of  the  December  1972 
campaign  The  official  Air  Force  history  of  the  air  war  against  North  Vietnam  has  yet 
to  be  published. 
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gods  and  faced  unique  circumstance*  in  Vietnam,  and  the  combination  of  aims  and 
conditions  directly  affected  bombing  efficacy.  That  l  hope  emerges  room  this  work  is  a 
realization  that  convw  Lionel  air  power's  effectiveness  as  a  political  instrument  varies 
according  to  a  number  of  factors:  among  them  are  the  political  objectives  pursued  by 
both  sides  as  voll  as  how  each  belligerent  chooses  to  apply  military  force.  Vietnam 
provides  no  concrete  models  for  effective  bombing,  above  all  else,  the  conflict 
epitomizes  Clausewitz's  notion  that  war  is  a  fluid  process.  Yet  many  of  the  elements  that 
influenced  tho  air  campaigns  against  North  Vietnam  could  reappear  in  future 
American  conflicts,  and  an  awareness  of  these  factors  could  benefit  civilian  and 
military  leaders  wrestling  with  prickly  options  of  air  power  employment.  As  the  April 
1986  attack  on  Libya  demonstrates,  the  probability  is  high  that  the  United  States  will 
continue  to  rely  on  air  power  ae  a  political  tool. 

An  understanding  of  two  additional  points  is  essential  before  beginning  the 
ten.  First,  I  have  labeled  American  war  aims  as  either  "positive"  or  "negative" 
objectives.  My  use  of  these  terms  differs  somewhat  from  that  of  Qauaewitz.  who  applies 
them  to  military  Aims.  He  contends  that  a  nation's  positive  goal  is  the  destrurtioc  of 
enemy  forces,  while  its  negative  objective  is  ‘pure  resistance  ...  to  frustrate  the 
enemy's  intentions  '"  I  employ  the  terms  to  describe  a  nation's  political  objectives, 
which  in  turn  determine  its  military  goals.  In  this  work,  positive  objectives  are  those 
attainable  through  the  application  of  military  force,  while  negative  objectives  are 
achievable  only  by  Mp»Mpg  the  application  of  military  power.  For  example,  President 
Johnson's  positive  political  goal  in  Vietnam  was  an  independent,  stable,  non- 
Communist  South,  and  he  also  sought  the  negative  aim  of  avoiding  direct  intervention 
by  the  Chinese  or  Soviets.  Clausewitz  asserts  the*  "a  preponderantly  negative  policy 
will  .  .  .  retard  the  decision"  in  war.3  This  observation  also  fits  my  definition,  i 

2Carl  von  Clausewitz,  On  Tar.  Irons  and  ed.  Michael  Howard  and  Peter  J.  Paret 
(Princeton  Princeton  University  Press,  1976),  pp.  97-99. 

Slhid..  no.  Si-99. 
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maintain  that  political  controls  on  aJLr  power  now  directly  from  negative  objectives, 
end  tbat  the  respective  emphasis  five  a  positive  and  negative  aims  cat*  affect  a ir 
power  s  political  efficacy . 

Second,  my  focus  on  bow  well  air  power  complemented  American  political 
objectives  highlights  the  Air  Force  rrie  in  Vietnam.  This  emphasis  is  in  no  way  an 
attempt  to  slight  the  enormous  efforts  in  the  air  campaigns  by  the  Navy  and  Marines. 
Rather,  1  am  endeavoring  to  portray  how  the  indelible  stamp  of  Air  Force  strategic 
bombing  doctrine  affected  the  air  war  against  the  North,  and  how  doctrinal  convictions 
established  long  before  Vietnam  colored  air  commanders'  perceptions  of  bombing 
effectiveness. 


Many  people  have  contributed  to  the  preparation  of  this  dissertation. 
Former  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rush,  former  National  Security  Advisor  Vail  T.  Rostov, 
and  former  State  Department  Director  of  Vietnam  Affairs  Paul  M.  Katienburg  allowed 
me  to  interview  them.  Former  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  S.  McNamara  patiently 
answered  my  questions  concerning  Rolling  Thunder  over  the  telephone.  General  John 
V.  Vogt,  Jr.  (USAF,  Retired)  spent  many  hours  with  me  discussing  both  Linebacker  and 
Roiling  Thunder,  and  Lieutenant  General  Joseph  H.  Moore  (USAF.  Retired)  sent  me  a 
lower  answering  my  many  questions  about  his  role  in  Rolling  Thunder.  Major  John  R. 
Alien  (USAF.  Retired)  not  only  provided  the  interest  that  grew  into  a  dissertation  but 
also  provided  me  with  many  hours  of  recollections  during  interviews.  Other  Air  Force 
participants  in  the  air  war  against  North  Vietnam  who  granted  me  interviews  were: 
Colonel  Clyde  £.  Bodenheimer.  Colonel  Robert  D.  Clark,  Colonel  Charles  Ferguson  (USAF 
Reserve).  Lieutenant  Colonel  William  Greenhalgh  (Retired)  and  Major  George 
Thompson  (Ret b  1).  Major  Jim  Rash.  (USAF,  Retired)  a  veteran  of  three  linebacker  II 
missions,  responded  to  my  request  for  information  with  a  detailed  letter.  Major  Fred 
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Vans  (USMC,  Rb tired)  tent  me  a  thorough  description  of  the  Marine  Corps'  raids  in  the 
Korean  War  against  hydroelectric  power  plants.  Captain  John  R.  Scoggins.  Jr.  (USAF) 
provided  me  with  valuable  information  on  North  Vietnam's  resupply  capability. 

Without  the  assistance  of  the  staffs  at  the  Air  Force  Historic#!  Research 
Center  and  three  Presidential  Libraries,  1  could  not  have  accomplished  this  work.  Ms. 
Judy  Endicotl,  Mr.  Pressley  dickerstaff,  Mrs.  Margaret  C.  Claiborn  Mrs.  Lynn  Q.  Gamma. 
Dr  Junes  H.  Kitchens.  Mrs.  Nora  S.  Bledtoe  and  Mrs.  Sarah  F.  Rawlings,  all  of  the  Air 
Force  Historical  Research  Center  at  Marvell  Air  Force  Base.  Alabama,  spent  untold 
hours  fulfilling  my  requests  for  obscure  documents.  At  the  Diright  D.  Eisenhower 
Presidential  Library.  Herbert  Pankratz  and  Kathy  S truss  provided  assistance,  while  at 
the  Harry  S  Truman  Library  Erwin  Mueller.  Niel  Johnson.  Elizabeth  Safly.  Anita 
Heavener.  and  especially  Dennis  Bilger  eagerly  responded  to  my  many  requests  for 
source  material.  Dr.  David  C.  Humphrey.  Sheliynne  Eickhoff,  Linda  Hanson,  and  Nancy 
Smith  guided  my  research  at  the  Lyndon  Baines  Johnson  Library,  and  Dr.  Humphrey 
has  responded  with  alacrity  to  my  subsequent  requests  by  mail. 

At  the  Office  of  Air  Force  History.  Dr.  Wayne  Thompson,  and  at  the  US  Army 
Center  for  Military  History.  Colonel  John  Schlight  (USAF.  Ret.)  answered  many 
questions  that  1  had  concerning  the  air  war  against  North  Vietnam. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Jimmie  N.  Murphy.  Major  John  L.  Hesse,  and  Mr.  John 
Corcoran  of  the  Air  Force  Office  for  Security  Review  assured  a  timel>  return  of 
declassified  notes  that  aided  my  research  tremendously. 

The  University  of  Alabama  Press  kindly  permitted  me  to  use  material  that 
will  appear  in  my  chapter  of  The  Dimensions  of  Modern  Warfare;  Vietnam.  Central 
Ame.ica.  and  Nuclear  Strategy,  scheduled  ror  publication  in  late  1987. 

For  critical  comments  and  suggestions,  I  am  indebted  to  many  individuals. 
The  members  of  my  oral  examination  committee.  Professors  James  R.  Leutze 
(Chairman).  R.  Don  Higginbotham.  Michael  H.  Hunt,  Alex  Roland.  Peter  F.  Walker,  and 
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Samuel  R.  Williamson,  Jr.,  have  furnished  assistance  throughout  my  graduate  studies. 
In  addition  to  the  specific  comments-both  verbal  and  written— that  they  have  provided 
regarding  the  dissertation,  my  time  vith  them  in  the  classroom  has  immeasurably 
improved  my  capacity  to  reason.  Colonel  Dennis  M.  Drew,  Director  of  the  Air  Power 
Research  Institute  at  the  Air  Force  s  Center  for  Aerospace  Doctrine,  Research,  and 
Education  (CADRE),  and  Lieutenant  Colonel  Price  T.  Bingham,  also  at  CADRE,  have  been 
most  helpful  in  critiquing  my  chapters,  while  Dr.  Frank  Futreil  provided  detailed 
comments  on  chapter  one.  My  dad,  the  most  meticulous  proofreader  I  have  sws. 
thoroughly  reviewed  the  entire  text  Without  the  special  attention  given  by  two 
Individuals,  however.  I  could  not  have  completed  this  project  to  the  best  of  my  ability. 
Professors  David  Maclsaac  and  Peter  Maslowski— both  of  whom  have  known  me  for 
many  years  and  have  treated  me  like  a  son-offered  a  multitude  of  constructive 
criticisms  after  reading  each  chapter.  They  chided  me  when  I  needed  it,  praised  me 
when  they  felt  I  deserved  it,  and  provided  me  with  encouragement  when  I  feared  the 
cause  was  lost.  They  are  the  ideals  whom  I  think  of  whenever  !  hear  the  term 
"historian." 

The  support  of  friends  also  merits  mention.  Major  Curt  Bedke  and  Captain 
Steve  Petersen,  classmates  and  confidants,  reassured  me  throughout  the  research  and 
writing.  Don  Winslow  of  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  supported  the  work  when  it  first  began  in 
1982.  I  must  also  name  my  next-door  neighbor,  Carolina  grad  Sherry  Gates,  who 
literally  saved  chapter  one  when  my  computer  threatened  to  erase  it,  and  who  never 
once  complained  of  hearing  my  printer  at  two  o'  clock  in  the  morning. 

Those  who  deserve  the  most  credit  are  the  three  individuals  whom  I  hold 
most  dear:  my  parents  and  my  wife.  Without  the  values  that  Mom  and  Dad  have 
instilled  in  me,  I  cannot  imagine  myself  ever  undertaking  such  an  effort;  witnout 
Donna's  ci  unual  support,  I  cannot  imagine  myself  satisfied  with  the  result.  During 
my  two  and  a  half  years  at  Carolina,  I  have  become  more  strongly  convinced  than  ever 
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ikat  I  am  Mmwd  vith  the  moat  vonderful  parent*  God  crested.  Doans,  neanvhile,  has 
fhr  exceeded  my  vision  of  the  pci  feet  r^Ke 

Finally, !  vould  be  re  Alas  if  f  did  not  thank  Coach  Dean  Smith  and  the  Tar 
Seel  basketball  mass  of  19t<*83,  1963-ft'  and  1986-87.  They  did  not  have  to  via  a 
actional  cnampioa*hip  to  prov'de  ample  dotes  of  inspiration  and  joy  to  an  Air  Force 
captain  atruff  ling  to  meet  the  demands  of  academe. 

R.  M  A  C. 

University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 
30  April  1987 
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CHAPTER! 


FROM  UNCONDITIONAL  SURRENDER  TO  FLEXIBLE  RESPONSE 


It  is  clesr  .  . .  that  tw  is  not  a  mere  net  of  policy  but  a  true  political 
instrument,  a  continuation  of  political  activity  by  other  means.  What 
re  mains  peculiar  to  Tar  is  simply  the  peculiar  nature  of  its  means.  War 
in  general,  and  the  commander  in  any  specific  instance,  is  entitled  to 
require  that  she  trend  and  designs  of  policy  shall  uci  be  inconsistent 
with  these  means.  That,  of  course,  is  no  small  demand;  but  hovever  much 
it  may  affect  political  aims  in  a  given  case,  it  Till  never  do  more  than 
modify  them.  The  political  object  is  the  goal,  var  is  the  means  of 
reaching  it.  and  means  can  never  be  considered  In  isolation  from  their 
purpose. 

Carl  ron  Clause  wiul 


The  military  forces  of  the  United  States  can  perform  their  greatest  and 
most  economical  service  in  any  form  of  international  conflict  by 
providing  circumstances  in  Thick  the  United  States  can  esercise  a 
compelling  initiative  in  international  affairs. 

Air  Force  Mon  uni  12.  I  December  1959 * 


The  achievement  of  manned  flight  in  1903  added  a  nor  dimension  to  the 
"political  instrument"  of  Tar.  Yet  by  1918  the  idea  of  "strategic"  aerial  bombardment— 
that  aimed  at  a  country’s  Tar-making  potential  rather  than  at  its  deployed  armed 
forces-remained  little  more  than  theory.  Foiloring  World  War  I  men  such  as  Giulio 
Douhet,  Hugh  Trenchant,  and  William  "Billy”  Mitchell  espoused  the  belief  that  bomber 
aircraft  provided  the  best  means  to  secure  political  objectives  through  military  force. 
Bombers,  they  argued,  could  destroy  not  only  the  capability  of  an  enemy  to  Tage  Tar, 
but  also  the  enemy's  Till  to  fight.  In  the  United  States,  strategic  bombing  proponents 


10arl  von  CUuseritz,  On  War,  trans.  and  ed.  Michael  Horard  and  Peter  J.  Paret 
(Princeton:  Princeton  University  Press,  1976),  p.  87, 

2Air  Force  Manual  1-2, 1  December  1939,  p.  3. 
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ftresaed  these  concepts  si  Maxwell  Field's  Air  Cox’ps  Tactical  School  (ACTS),  which 
trained  msny  of  the  Second  World  Wsr's  air  commander? 3  While  ACTS  officers 
emphasized  air  power  as  a  means  to  demolish  an  enemy's  war-making  potential,  they 
did  not  disregard  the  belief  that  bombing  could  destroy  an  enemy's  national  will.  They 
contended  that  destroying  a  nation's  war-making  capability,  through  attacks  on  its 
economic  “vital  centers,"  would  disrupt  its  social  fabric  and  lead  to  a  collapse  of  morale. 
Observed  Lieutenant  Haywood  Hansel!  in  a  1936  ACTS  lecture:  “A  nation's  attacking  air 
force  would  be  at  liberty  to  proceed  directly  to  the  ultimate  aim  in  war:  overthrow  of 
the  enemy  will  to  resist  through  the  destruction  of  those  vital  elements  upon  which 
modern  social  life  is  dependent."4  The  ACTS  viewed  transportation,  steel,  iron  ore,  and 
electric  power  facilities  as  the  elements  most  essential  to  an  industrial  nation's 
economic  well-being,  and  hence,  the  most  likely  objectives  for  air  attack.* 

To  Americas  air  theorists  during  he  interwar  period,  strategic  bombing 
offered  the  means  to  accomplish  two  interrelated  objectives.  First,  by  destroying  an 
enemy's  capability  and  will  to  resist,  it  could  win  a  war  independently  of  armies  and 
navies.  Second,  because  of  its  ability  to  achieve  an  independent  decision,  strategic 
bombing  provided  a  rationale  for  staking  the  Air  Corps  a  separate  service  from  the 
Army.  The  Army's  air  branch  made  some  strides  towards  autonomy  between  the  world 


*Its  graduates  included,  among  others,  future  generals  Carl  A.  Spaatz,  Frank  M. 
Andrews.  Ira  C.  Eaker.  Curtis  E.  LeMay ,  George  £.  Stratemeyer,  Otto  F.  Weyla&d.  and  Hoyt 
S.  Vandenberg. 

4See  "The  Aim  in  War."  in  the  Haywood  S.  H&njell  Papers,  Box  20,  USAF  Academy 
library.  Han  sell  was  most  influential  in  the  formatka  of  Army  Air  Forces  bombing 
doctrine,  as  he  w*s  one  of  four  officers  who  developed  AWPIM,  the  plan  that  guided  the 
American  air  campaign  against  Germany. 

^Robert  T.  Finney.  History  of  the  Air  Corns  Tactical  School  (Maxwell  Air  Force  Base,  AL: 
Air  University,  1933).  P  32.  See  pp.  26-39  for  a  discussion  of  ACTS  doctrinal 
development,  as  well  as:  Thomas  H.  Greer.  The  Development  of  Air  Doctrine  in  the  Army 
Air  Arm  1917-1941  (Maxwell  AFB:  Air  University.  i?55).  pp.  H-122;  Wesley  F.  Craven 
and  James  L.  Cate,  The  Army  Air  Forces  in  World  Ear  II.  7  vols.  (Chicago:  University  of 
Chicago  Press,  1948-1938). !:  17-71;  I.  B.  Holley,  Jr..  Ideas  and  Weapons  (New  Haven:  Yale 
University  Press,  1933;  reprint  ed..  Washington,  DC:  Office  of  Air  Force  History.  19S3). 
pp.  137-174;  and  Robert  F.  Futrell,  Ideas.  Concents,  boctrine;  A  History  of  Basic  Thinking 
in  the  United  States  Air  Force.  1907- 1964  (Marvell  AFB:  Air  University.  1971 ),  pp.  69-83- 
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nn:  in  1926.  it  chic  fed  its  cam e  from  the  Air  Service  to  thii  Air  Corps  sad  received 
special  representation  on  the  Army’s  General  Staff;  in  1934,  it  established  a  General 
Eeadquarters  (GHQ)  Air  Force  that  directed  all  combat  units  and  stressed  strategic 
bombing  as  the  Air  Corps'  primary  mission;  in  1941.  it  became  the  Army  Air  Forces, 
directed  by  a  commander  who  served  as  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Air.  Boeing  s  193) 
prototype  of  a  four-engine  "heavy"  bomber  (the  2-B-17,  which  could  also  serve  as  a 
passenger  airplane)  and  perfection  of  the  Norton  bombsight  in  that  some  year 
provided  the  Air  Corps  with  the  tools  to  conduct  precision  raids  against  essential 
elements  of  an  enemy's  economy. 

Strategic  bombing  advocates  refused  to  proclaim  tfeiir  perceived  ability  toe 
loudly,  however.  They  instead  echoed  Mitchell's  earlier  pronouncements  that  bombers 
offered  the  best  means  of  protecting  the  United  States  against  invasion  .*  Most  Army 
officers  viewed  the  Air  Corps  as  a  means  of  infantry  support  and  had  little  faith  that 
strategic  bombing  could  independently  achieve  victory.  For  them,  "tactical"  bombing— 


that  designed  U»  assist  ground  forces  on  the  bauiefieid— was  ifee  Air  Corps'  primary 


.  mission.  "Air  Forces  constitute  a  highly  mobile  and  powerful  element  which  .  .  . 

conducts  the  operations  for  carrying  out  the  Army  mission."  declared  the  Army's  1933 
regulation  governing  Air  Corps  combat  responsibilities.6 7  By  retaining  control  of  the 
Air  Corps.  Army  commanders  felt  that  they  could  guarantee  that  air  power  remained 
responsive  to  their  needs  Strategic  tombing  proponents  chafed  under  the  Army’s 
|  dominion.  "I  am  confident  that  no  general  thinks  he  can  control  the  Navy  or  no 


6Ic  1931.  after  t  battle  with  the  Nary,  the  Air  Corps  received  control  of  all  land-based 
aviation  involved  in  coa&ai  defense. 

7US  Army  Training  Regulation  440-13.  "Employment  of  the  Air  Forces  of  the  Army."  13 
October  1933.  quoted  in  Finney,  p.  34. 
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admiral  thinks  he  can  operate  an  army,'  commented  Air  Service  Captain  Horace 
Hickam.  "hut  some  of  them  think  they  can  operate  an  air  force  ."e 

World  War  II  gave  American  air  leaders  a  chance  to  vindicate  their  faith  in 
strategic  air  power,  as  they  directed  huge  armadas  against  Germany  and  japan  in 
pursuit  of  "unconditional  surrender."  The  perceived  contribution  of  strategic  bombing 
to  Allied  victory  was  largely  responsible  for  the  creation  of  the  Air  Force  as  a  separate 
service  in  1947.  Strategic  bombing's  effect  on  the  war  in  Corea  was  leas  clear-cut.  In 
Corea.  Air  Force  commanders  employed  air  resources  supporting  limited  political 
objectives  that  vacillated  between  the  aim  of  South  Corean  independence  and  the 
elimination  of  Communism  from  the  Corean  peninsula.  The  differences  in  both  the 
political  objectives  and  the  military  conduct  of  the  two  wars  produced  ambiguous 
conclusions  for  those  who  analyzed  the  t.  fectiveness  of  strategic  bombing.  Military 
chiefs  tended  to  view  Corea  as  an  aberration.  As  a  result,  the  air  doctrine  developed  in 
the  decade  after  the  struggle  focused  on  global  conflict  and  slighted  limited  war.  While 
civilian  analysts  saw  Corea  as  a  modei  for  future  wars,  they  did  iiuie  to  dissuade  Air 
Force  commanders  from  emphasizing  large  doses  of  air  power  as  the  cure  for  all 
military  confrontations.  The  perceived  efficacy  of  bombing  as  a  political  tool  in  World 
War  II  and  Corea,  combined  with  Air  Force  doctrinal  developments  during  the  post- 
Corea  decade,  significantly  affected  how  the  United  States  employed  ah  power  during 
the  Viet.  an  War. 


^Quoted  in  DeWitt  S.  Copp.  A  Few  Great  Cuntains  (Garden  City,  NJ:  Doubleday  and 
Company.  Inc.,  1980).  p.  xv.  For  ao  analysis  of  the  Air  Corps'  emphasis  on  strategic 
bombing  to  achieve  autonomy,  see  pp.  318-332. 
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VAR  AIMS 


President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  believed  that  the  territorial 
Aggrandizements  of  both  Germany  and  japan  during  the  1930s  posed  direct  threats  to 
the  security  of  the  United  States,  its  interests  abroad,  and  the  entire  Vestern 
hemisphere.  Pearl  Harbor,  and  Hitler's  subsequent  declaration  of  war  against  the 
United  States,  united  American  public  opinion  in  the  belief  that  total  victory  over  the 
Axis  vis  an  appropriate  goal.  Roosevelt  had  long  held  the  conviction  that  nothing  less 
than  complete  conquest  would  erase  the  'hrea*.  of  future  militarism  by  Germany  and 
japan,  and  he  felt  that  the  failure  to  crush  the  German  regime  in  Vorld  Tar  I  spawned 
the  stab-in-the-back  theory  that  facilitated  Hitler's  rise.9  The  President's  an¬ 
nouncement.  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Casablanca  Conference  in  January  1943.  of 
"unconditional  surrender*  as  the  Allied  war  aim  accomplished  a  twofold  purpose,  it 
revealed  to  the  Axis  that  the  Anglo-Americans  would  not  negotiate  a  settlement  prior  to 
the  total  defeat  of  the  Axis  powers,  and  it  assured  the  Soviets  and  Chinese  that  the 
Anglo-Americans  intended  to  crush  the  enemy.  Roosevelt,  Vinsui  Churchill,  and 
Joseph  Stalin  reaffirmed  the  unconditional  surrender  idea  in  a  joint  declaration  at 
Yalta.10 

Unconditional  surrender  was  the  cornerstone  forming  America's  "positive" 
political  objective  during  Vorld  Var  II.  The  objective  was  "positive"  in  that  its 
achievement  compelled  the  application  of  military  force;  no  "negative"  objectives 

’Raymond  G.  O’Connor.  Diplomacy  for  Victory.  FDR  and  Unconditional  Surrender  (New 
York:  V.  V.  Norton  and  Company.  Inc.,  1971),  p.  3;  Bernard  Brodie,  Var  and  Politics 

(New  York:  MacMillan  Publishing  Company.  Inc.,  1973),  p.  39. 

100'  Connor,  pp.  49-30;  Robert  Daliek.  Franklin  P,  Rw»Yelt.kfl4Ajtfficga  Foreign 
Policy.  1932-1943  ((Word:  Oxford  University  Press,  1979);  Gaddis  Smith,  American 
Diplomacy  during  the  Second  Vorld  Var  (New  York:  John  Viley  and  Sons.  Inc.,  1963).  p. 
33;  Herbert  Feis.  Churchiil.  Roosevelt.  Stalin:  The  Var  They  Waged  and  the  Peace  They 
Sought  (Princeton:  Princeton  University  Press.  1957. 1967),  p.  337. 
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limited  the  employment  of  military  power.11  The  policy  remained  the  Allied  goal 
throughout  America's  participation  in  the  war.  It  committed  the  Allies  not  only  to 
military  subjugation  of  the  Axis,  but  also  to  a  restructuring  of  the  political  institutions 
of  Germany.  Italy,  and  japan.  In  the  view  of  Allied  leaders,  the  political  revamping 
could  not  occur  until  the  Axis'  military  machines  suffered  complete  defeat. 

Military  cooperation  between  the  Soviets  and  the  Anglo-Americans 
promised  the  hem  method  of  maintaining  an  alliance  whose  members  had  different 
thoughts  regarding  postwar  German  political  structure.  To  assure  that  the  Russians 
and  British  survived  the  German  onslaught.  Roosevelt  committed  the  United  States  to  a 
strategy  of  "Germany  first."  The  American  and  British  Chiefs  of  Staff  confirmed  this 
policy,  along  with  the  premise  of  unconditional  surrender,  at  the  Arcadia  Conference 
in  January  1942. 

One  year  later,  at  Casablanca,  the  Combined  Chiefs  of  Staff  announced  the 
start  of  a  "round-the-clock"  Anglo-American  bomber  offensive  as  an  integral  part  of 
the  total  effort  to  subjugate  Germany. 

BOMBING  OBJECTIVES 

Roosevelt's  emphasis  on  aircraft  production  combined  with  Air  Corps 
planning  to  piodi  ce  a  bombing  strategy  focusing  on  mass  and  precision.  The  President 
believed  that  air  power  offered  the  chance  to  employ  overwhelming  force  to  obtain 
unconditional  surrender  in  minimum  time,  end  he  placed  a  high  priority  on  the 
public's  desire  to  end  the  war  quickly  and  bring  American  troops  back  home.  In 
addition,  both  Roosevelt  and  Secretary  of  Var  Henry  Stimson  initially  felt  bombing 
would  demonstrate  the  seriousness  of  the  American  war  effort  to  Russia  and  China  at  a 
small  cost  in  manpower  and  monetary  expenditures.  Air  Corps  planners,  prior  to 
Roosevelt's  production  increases,  had  developed  an  air  strategy  stressing  detailed  target 

1  lFor  a  discussion  of  positive  and  negative  objectives,  see  Preface,  pp.  viii-ix 
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selection  end  precision  boobing.  With  the  Additional  aircraft  provided  by  Roosevelt, 
the  foundations  of  the  strategy  set  the  tone  for  AWPD-1,  the  air  plan  completed  in 
August  1941  that  guided  the  American  bombing  campaign  against  Germany 

Designed  to  facilitate— cr  make  un  necessary— the  invasion  of  Europe.  AWPD- 
1  aimed  at  crippling  German  var- making  capability  through  attack.:  on  essential 
industrial  complexes.  Moreover,  by  emphasizing  strategic,  rather  than  tactical, 
employment  of  air  power,  the  air  planners  sought  to  demonstrate  the  bomber's  unique 
ability  to  strike  deep  behind  the  battle  line— a  mission  that  could,  they  believed,  lead  to 
air  force  autonomy.  The  p'mners  se  cted  134  targets  and  divided  them  into  four 
groups:  the  German  electrical  pover  system,  transportation  system,  oil  and  petroleum 
industry,  and  air  defense  system.^  At  the  Ctsablanca  Conference,  destruction  of  the 
capability,  and  vill,  of  the  German  nation  to  resist  became  the  announced  goals  of  the 
Combined  Bomber  Offensive  (CBO).  The  Americans,  through  "precision"  daylight 
attacks,  geared  their  portion  of  the  assault  against  the  German  war-making  capabilty 
while  the  British  designed  their  nighttime  area  raids  to  have  maximum  effect  on  the 
morale  of  industrial  workers.  Because  of  British  merchant  shipping  losses  and  German 
air  superiority  over  the  continent,  the  Combined  Chiefs  changed  specific  target 
priorities  at  Casablanca  to  make  submarine  cons  ruction  yards  and  the  German  aircraft 


|2See  William  Emerson.  "Franklin  Roosevelt  as  Commander-In-Chief  in  World  War  II," 
Military  Affairs  12  (Winter  1938-1939):  204-207,  and  David  Maclsaac,  Strategic  Bombing 
in  World  War  11  (New  York:  Garland  Publishing  Company.  1976),  p.  107;  R.  J.  Overv.The 
Air  War  1939-1943  (New  York:  Stein  and  Day.  1900),  pp.  134-133;David  Maclsaac,  gen. 
ed..  The  United  States  Strateaic  Bombing  Survey  (herein  referred  to  as  USSBS),  10  vols. 
(New  York:  Garland  Publishing  Company,  1976).  Vol.  1:  pp.  x-xi.  The  acronym  "AWPD" 
resulted  from  the  name  of  the  office  that  developed  the  document,  the  Air  War  Plans 
Division  of  the  Army  Air  Staff.  For  a  thorough  look  at  AWPD- Is  evolution,  see  Haywood 
Han  sells  The  Air  Plan  that  Defeated  Hitler  (Atlanta:  Higgins-McArthur/Longino  and 
Porter,  1972),  and  James  C.  Gaston,  Planning  the  American  Air  War;  Four  Men  and  Nine 
Days  in  1941  (Washington:  National  Defense  University  Press.  1902). 

^Maclsaac.  Strategic  Bombing,  pp.  12-13:  Maclsaac,  USSBS.  1  x;  DeWittS.  Copp,  The 
Pioneer  Plan  for  Air  War."  Air  Force.  October  19S2,  pp.  76-77,  Barry  D.  Watte.  I ts. 
Foundations  of  US  Air  Doctrine  (Maxwell  AFB:  Air  University,  1984),  pp.  17-26;  Craven 
and  Cate.  1: 1 31-130. 397-61 1;  FUfrell.  1G4- 116,  Robert  L.  GaUucci.  Neither  Peace  nor 
HfiAMlIhC  EoliWtt  of  Aaorntfi  MMur  PpUyy  in  VfoV-NMk  (Baltimore  Johns  ^onfcins 
University  Press.  1973),  pp.  74-3. 
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industry  the  two  top  objectives.  In  liny  1943  the  Luftwaffe  assumed  the  number  one 
priority  as  an  "intermediate  objective."  which,  if  not  defeated,  could  prevent  the  CBO 
from  accomplishing  the  requisite  pre-invasion  destruction  ^ 

Not  until  eariy  March  1944,  after  the  arrival  of  the  P-31  Mustang,  did  the 
Allied  ah'  forces  achieve  air  superiority  over  the  continent.  In  that  month  General 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  took  control  of  the  Anglo-American  bomber  force  and  directed  it 
against  the  transportation  network  of  northern  France.  Oil  became  the  highest  pri¬ 
ority  target  on  8  June  1944,tt  but  Eisenhower  retained  control  of  the  bomber  fleets 
until  September  to  prevent  the  Germans  from  massing  a  counterattack  tae 

invasion  beachhead.  General  Carl  A.  Spaatr ;,  Commander  of  the  US  Strategic  Air  Forces, 
and  Air  Chief  Marshal  Arthur  Harris,  Commander  of  RAF  Bombei  Coxnand,  began  the 
concerted  effort  against  oil  on  23  September,  with  rail  and  waterborne  transportation 
systems  assuming  second  priority. 

Although  oil  remained  the  highest  priority  target  for  the  duration  of  the 
Combined  Bomber  Offensive,  a  3'  January  1943  directive  assigned  second  priority  to 
selected  cities  in  eastern  Germany  ‘where  heavy  attack  will  cause  great  confusion  in 
civilian  evacuation  from  the  east  and  hamper  reinforcements  ’ 16  The  Eighth  Air  Force 
directed  its  February  raids  on  Ber'in,  Leipzig,  and  Dresden  against  military -related 
targets  such  as  railroad  marshalling  yards.  Yet  the  targets  selected  were  in  close 
proximity  to  residential  areas.  The  German  attack  at  the  Ardennes  in  December  1944 


1 ‘‘Mac  Isaac.  Sttrtfigfc  Bombing.  P  13. 

•^The  receipt  of  a  German  message  via  ULTRA  on  13  May  1944,  the  day  following  the 
first  large-scale  raid  by  the  Eighth  Air  Force  on  German  oil  production  centers, 
influenced  Spaatz's  decision  to  mak*  oil  the  highest  priority  target.  The  message  noted 
that  the  Luftwaffe  Operations  Staff  had  ordered  a  massive  transfer  of  flak  batteries 
from  the  defenses  of  both  the  Eastern  Front  and  aircraft  production  plants  to  the 
emplacements  surrounding  the  refineries  attacked.  See  U.  S.  Army  Air  Forces.  ULTRA 
aftilha  History  of  the  United  States  Strategic  Air  Force  in  Europe  vs,  the  German  Air 
Force,  ed.  Paul  L.  Kesaris  (Frederick,  Md..  University  Publications  of  America,  1980),  p. 
89. 

,6Craven  and  Cate,  3:725. 
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shocked  the  Allied  High  Command  sad  demonstrated  that  Germany  itill  possessed  the 
capability  and  will  to  resist.  To  facilitate  the  goal  of  unconditional  surrender.  Amer¬ 
ican  air  commanders  ordered  raids  that  they  jelieved  would  directly  affect  civilian 
morale.  Two  days  before  the  3  February  190  attack  on  Berlin,  Lieutenant  General 
James  E  Doolittle,  the  Eighth  Air  Force  Commander,  wired  Spaatz  asking 

Is  Berlin  still  open  to  air  attack?  Do  you  want  priority  oil  targets  hit 
in  preference  to  Berlin  if  i  *«y  definitely  become  visual?  Do  you  want 
center  of  City  in  Berlin  hit  or  definitely  military  targets,  such  as 
Spaadau,  on  the  Western  outskirts?17 

Spaatz' s  rspiy  was  terse.  He  told  Doolittle  to  hitoi,  if  visual  assured;  otherwise.  Berlin- 

center  of  City ." !®  Cloud  cover  over  the  primary  target  forced  Doolittle's  aircrews  to 

bomb  their  secondary  objective:  government  buildings  in  the  heart  of  downtown 

Berlin.  The  attack  killed  25.000  people.  The  Anglo-American  assault  ten  days  later 

against  Dresden  resulted  in  the  deaths  of  at  least  35.000  civilians  10  Despite  Lieutenant 

General  IraEaker’s  1943  declaration,  "We  must  never  allow  the  record  of  this  war  to 

convict  us  of  throwing  the  strategic  bomber  at  the  man  in  the  street,"20  by  1945  the 

American  raids  on  Germany  resembled  the  RAFs  arts:  attacks  in  their  consequences. 

In  the  Pacific,  the  onslaught  of  Major  General  Curtis  E.  LeMay's  B-29s 

shattered  Eakor's  expectations  As  a  lieutenant  in  the  late  1930s,  LeMay  served  on  the 

staff  of  the  GHQ  Air  Force  and  Hew  os  a  JM7  navigator,  end  in  World  War  II's  European 

theater,  he  commanded  tne  305th  Borne  Group  and  ted  the  grueling  mission  against 

Regensburg.  Before  bis  arrival  in  the  Pacific,  the  Twentieth  Air  Force  bombed  Japan 

ineffectively  from  Chinese  besc*.  The  unit  lac  "cMd  t*  first  raid  from  the  Marianas  on 

l7Message,  Doolittle  to  b,vr»tT  1  Fcbrjat  y  ‘.945,  in  Carl  A.  Spaatz  Papers,  box  23,  Library 
of  Congress,  Washington,  D.  C. 

18 Ibid.  At  the  bettor  of  Doolittle's  message.  Spaatz  iypod:  "Replied  by  telephone 
conversation  and  tote  3ooiiUle  to  hit  oil  if  visual  assured;  otherwise,  Berlin— center  of 
City.  C.S  " 

10For  m  examination  of  the  Dresden  attacks,  see  my  "Culmination  Dresden:  1945" 
Aerospace  Historian  26  (Fell  1979):  134-47. 

2®Ira  C.  Eaker  and  Arthur  G.  B,  Metcalf,  "Conversations  with  Albert  Speer,"  Air  Force. 
April  1977,  p.  57. 


24  November  1944  Until  9  March  1943.  the  primary  objective  of  ihe  Marianos-based  XXI 
Bomber  Command  vm  Japanese  aircraft  production  end  repair  fa  iities.  The  B-29s 
ftew  raids  against  specific  targets  in  much  the  same  manner  as  did  E-17*  and  B-24*  in 
Europe.  These  attacks,  designed  to  support  the  planned  invasion  of  japan,  produced 
little  damage  because  of  the  disperse  of  the  Japanese  aircraft  industry  and  the 
difficulty  of  bombing  from  very  high  altitudes.  As  a  result.  LeMay  searched  for  a  new 
method  by  which  to  conduct  strategic  bombing. 

While  the  Japanese  had  dispersed  many  of  their  large  industries,  they  relied 
heavily  on  plants  employing  fewer  than  239  workers  for  subcontracted  parts  and 
equipment.  Scattered  thioughout  the  residential  sections  of  many  Japanese  cities,  the 
small  plants  accounted  for  30  percent  of  Tokyo's  industr in'  output.21  Japanese  cities  also 
contained  a  large  number  of  highly  inflammable  wooden  structures,  and  much  or  the 
American  public  sought  maximum  retribution  fcr  I  vl  Harbor.22  These  combined 
factors  led  LeMay  to  initiate  the  fkebombing  of  Japan. 

t  »u«y  «  incendiary  assault  and  the  atomic  raids  that  followed  revealed  a  new 
emphasis  in  the  strategic  campaign  against  Jcpan-the  direct  destruction  of  the 
enemy's  will  to  resist.  American  air  leader*  believed  that  the  loss  of  wot -making 
capability  would  cause  a  corresponding  loss  of  national  morale,  as  a  nation's  economic 
collapse  would  trigger  social  chaos.  With  Japanese  industry  impervious  to  precision 
raids.  LeMay  chose  to  target  will  directly.  His  low-level  attacks  against  industry 
clumped  in  residential  districts  produced  tremendous  civilian  losses  and  led  him  to 
believe  that  the  fire  assault  would  ultimately  compel  a  Japanese  surrender.  President 
Harry  S  Truman's  decision  to  use  the  atomic  bomb  revealed  a  similar  conviction. 
Truman  believed  that  the  bomb's  effects  would  be  no  worse  tnan  the  results  of  Le May’s 


21  Mac  Isaac.  USSI&  4:  Summary  Report  (Pacific  War).  IS. 

2^john  W.  Dower.  War  without  Mercy ;  Race  and  Power  in  the  Pacific  War  (New  York: 
Pantheon  Books.  19S6).  pp.  3S-41. 
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fitr  raids  tad  that  a  Japanese  capitulation  without  invasion  vould  save  an  immense 
number  of  A1U.  #ives.23 

CONTROLS  ON  BOMBING 

Bout  Roosevelt  and  Trumai  firmly  directed  grand  strategy,  yet  the  absence 
of  negative  political  objectives  aUcved  them  to  give  the  Joint  Chiefs  an  essentially  free 
rein  in  conducting  combat  operations  such  as  strategic  bombing.  Roosevelt  frequently 
overruled  the  Joint  Chiefs  on  strategic  matters.  General  Henry  H.  ‘Hap*  Arnold.  Com¬ 
manding  General  of  the  Army  Air  Forces,  disagreed  vith  the  President's  1942  decisions 
to  invade  North.  Africa  and  to  give  General  Douglas  Mac  Arthur  addit  on  at  materiel 
support.  The  air  chief  perceived  that  both  policies  detracted  from  the  aim  of  defeating 
Germany  first  by  transferring  scarce  bomber  resources  away  from  the  Eighth  Air 
Force's  buildup  in  England.  Yet  Arnold  noted  ‘that  once  the  President  of  the  United 
States  agreed  on  the  general  principles  (of  an  operation],  he  relied  upon  his  Chiefs  of 
Staff  to  carry  them  out-to  make  plans  for  the  consummation  of  these  genera!  ideas.’ 
Arnold  delegated  broad  authority  to  his  subordinates  LeM&y  and  Spaatz.  While  Arnold 
assisted  LeMay  in  some  target  selection,  Spaatz  ‘operated  vith  free  bands  *  The  bulk  of 
command  restraints  on  the  Strategic  Air  Forces  commander  stemmed  from 
Eisenhover.2* 

Despite  their  freedom  from  political  controls,  Army  Air  Forces  commander; 
faced  numerous  operational  restrictions.  In  addition  to  the  diversion  of  bombers  and 
crev  members  to  other  theaters,  the  arrival  of  untrained  airmen  hampered  the  build 

^Brodie,  p.  55  la  contrast  to  this  ‘accepted*  viev,  Rufus  E.  Miles,  Jr.  makes  a  strong 
cat*  that  Roosevelt's  1942  decision  to  develop  the  atomic  bomb  ‘carried  vith  it  the 
implicit  intent  to  use  it  as  soon  as  it  became  available  if  it  vould  shorten  the  var.  There 
vs  no  need  to  take  into  account  other  considerations  *  The  premise  that  Hiroshima  and 
Nagasaki  everted  hundreds  of  thousands  of  American  deaths  is.  Miles  contends,  false. 
See  ‘Hiroshima,*  International  Security  10  (Fall  1965):  139-40 
MH.  H.  Arnold,  Glohel  Miayipp  (Nev  York:  Harper  and  Brothers,  1949),  pp.  278, 333,496; 
Craven  and  Cate,  5: 624. 
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up  of  the  Eighth  Air  Forced  The  absence  of  *  long-range  fighter  plagued  the 
American  campaign  against  Germany  throughout  1943-  and  following  the  diaastrout 
October  minion  to  Schveinfurt  General  Eaker  prohibited  further  unescorted  raids 
against  the  Reich.  Unfavorable  weather  also  restricted  the  ah  campaigns  in  both 
Europe  and  the  Pacific.  To  maintain  "round-the-clock"  pressure  on  Germany,  the  Army 
Air  Forces  commanders  resorted  to  blind  bombing  techniques  that  provided  results 
similar  to  those  achieved  by  the  British  area  offensive.  In  the  Pacific,  Japan  remained 
immune  to  strategic  air  attack  until  the  Americans  could  secure  bases  within  1500  miles 
of  the  home  islands;  prior  to  the  conquest  of  the  Marianas,  B-29s  could  not  bomb  Tokyo. 

BOMBING  RESULTS 

Not  until  the  latter  stages  of  the  war  against  both  Germany  and  Japan  did  the 
brunt  of  the  Allied  strategic  bombing  campaigns  occur.  The  Anglo-American  Bomber 
Commands  dropped  1.234.767  tons  of  bombs— over  60  percent  of  the  total  falling  on  Axis 
Europe  during  the  entire  war— between  July  1944  and  April  1945-  The  Combined  Bomb¬ 
er  Offensive  killed  305.000  German  civilians,  wounded  780,000.  rendered  1.865.000 
homeless,  forced  evacuation  of  4,885.000,  and  deprived  20,000.000  of  public  utilities.  By 
the  third  quarter  of  1944.  the  campaign  had  tied  down  an  estimated  4300,000  workers, 
nearly  20  percent  of  the  non-agricultural  labor  force,  in  air  raid-related  activities. 
Bombing  had  destroyed  half  the  supply  of  all  petroleum  products  by  December  1944. 
while  reserves  of  aviation  gasoline  had  fallen  by  90  percent  of  their  level  when  the  oil 
campaign  began  in  May.  The  attack  on  transportation  that  began  in  September  1944 
had.  in  live  months,  lessened  the  volume  of  railroad  car  loadings  by  75  percent .26 


2?Melden  E.  Smith.  Jr.,  "The  Strategic  Bombing  Debate:  The  Second  World  War  and 
Vietnam,"  Journal  of  Contemporary  History  12  (1977):  180. 

26Mac  Isaac,  USSBS.  1:  The  Effect*  of  Strategic  Bombing  on  German  Morale,  7. 1:  Overall 
foport  (Eurere).  37 
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B-29s  dropped  147,000  lone  of  bombs  on  Japan  during  the  wholo  of  the 
Pacific  Ver,  but  only  7, ISO  tons  fell  prior  to  the  first  fire  raid  on  9  March  190. 
Twentieth  Air  Force  conducted  fire  assaults  against  66  Japanese  cities,  killing  330.000 
civilians  and  rendering  8,300,000  homeless.  Production  hours  lost  because  of  bombing 
rose  from  20  percent  in  1944  to  over  40  percent  in  July  1943,  by  which  time  industrial 
production  had  declined  to  33  percent  of  the  Japanese  wartime  peak.27 

Destruction  of  the  enemy's  war-making  capability  marked  only  one  or  the 

goals  of  the  Allied  bombing  offensives;  destruction  of  the  enemy's  will  was  an  aim  of 

equal  importance.  Compiled  by  a  team  primarily  of  civilian  researchers  at  the  end  of 

World  War  II,  The  United  States  Strategic  Bombing  Survey  (USSBS)  concluded  that  the 

bombing  of  Germany  ‘did  not  stiffen  [German]  morale  "28  Yet  it  also  revealed  that  the 

German  populace  could  withstand  the  Allied  air  onslaught; 

The  mental  reaction  of  the  German  people  to  air  attack  is  significant. 

Under  ruthless  control  they  showed  surprising  resistance  to  the  terror 
and  hardships  of  repeated  air  attack,  to  the  destruction  or  their  homes 
and  belongings,  and  to  the  conditions  under  which  they  were  reduced  to 
live.  Their  morale,  their  beliefs  in  ultimate  victory  or  satisfactory 
compromise,  and  iheir  confidence  in  their  ieaders  declined,  but  they 
continued  to  work  efficiently  as  long  as  the  physical  means  of 
production  remained.  The  power  of  a  police  state  over  its  people  cannot 
be  underestimated.29 

Against  the  Japanese,  LeMay's  fire  raids  produced  an  increasing 
disenchantment  with  the  war.  When  the  incendiary  attacks  began  in  March  1943,  19 
percent  of  the  Japanese  civil  populace  believed  that  Japan  could  not  achieve  victory; 
just  prior  to  the  surrender  in  August  the  total  had  increased  to  68  percent,  of  which 
over  one-half  of  the  individuals  interviewed  credited  air  attacks,  other  than  the  atomic 


.  7;  Summary  Report  (Pacific  War).  16, 18-19;  Craven  snd  Cate,  3: 754-5:  Overy,  p. 
125 

28MacIsaac,  USSBS.  4:  The  Effects  of  Strategic  Bombing  on  Ormao  Morel*  1 
29 Ibid.  ,  1:  Overall  Report  (Europe),  108. 


raids,  as  the  principal  reason  for  their  beliefs.30  By  the  time  of  Hiroshima,  some 
members  of  the  Japanese  Supreme  War  Council  already  flavored  peace.  The  atomic 
attacks  induced  the  Emperor  to  intervene  in  the  usual  functioning  of  the  Council  to 
secure  an  armistice.  Thus,  concluded  the  Survey,  the  atomic  bombs  "did  foreshorten 
the  war  end  expedite  the  peace.  "31 

The  Survey  did  not  claim  that  strategic  bombing  achieved  victory  in  either 
the  European  or  Pacific  theaters;  however,  it  surmised  that  had  Allied  armies  not 
overrun  Germany  in  1943,  bombing  would  have  halted  the  nation  s  armament 
production  by  May,  resulting  in  the  collapse  of  German  resistance  a  few  months 
thereafter .32  Likewise,  the  Survey  asserted  that  “certainly  prior  to  31  December  1945, 

Japan  would  have  surrendered  even  if  the  atomic  bombs  had  not  been  dropped,  even  if 
Russia  had  not  entered  the  war,  and  even  if  no  land  invasion  had  been  planned  or 
contemplated"^  The  Survey  further  claimed  that  the  application  of  Allied  powsr 
in  Europe  was  "decisive,"  and  implied  the  same  in  its  summation  of  the  Pacific  War 
Still,  in  tot’'  cases,  the  study  viewed  the  contribution  of  strategic  bombing  as 
complementing  tne  efforts  of  ground  and  naval  forces. 

In  the  larger  sense,  the  bombing  campaigns  complemented  the  pi  mary 
goal  of  unconditional  surrender,  accomplishing  this  by  a  preponderance  of  effort 
rather  than  through  surgical  precision.  The  Army  Air  Forces  both  Ger¬ 

many  and  Japan,  but  use  of  the  bludgeon  rather  than  the  rapier  meshed  with  the 
purpose  of  obliterating  the  political,  as  well  as  military,  foundations  of  the  Axis  notions. 

Bombing  also  supported  the  aim  of  achieving  victory  in  the  shortest  time,  facilitating 

j 

the  invasion  of  France  and  obviating  the  invasion  of  Japan.  In  hastening 

| 

*°Ibid  7  Summary  Report  (Pacific  Wat 1 21 .  The  Survey  obtained  these  figures  by 
interviewing  a  cross-section  of  the  Japanese  civilian  populace,  including  both  urban 
and  rural  sectors  nod  various  economic  and  social  classes. 

51  Ibid  •  Moan's  Struaile  to  End  the  War,  12. 

32lbid...  1:  Overall  Report  (Europe).  38. 

WIfeid .  7:  SjURtttTE Jtepgrt  (Pn?iflc  Iff?,  26. 
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unconditional  surrender,  the  air  offensives  prevented  untold  Allied  casualties, 
especially  regarding  the  project  assault  on  japan,  although  the  air  campaigns 
themselves  were  not  cheap  in  either  money  or  men.  The  costs  of  aircraft  production 
and  aircrew  training  absorbed  a  significant  chunk  of  the  War  Department  s  budget, 
and  nearly  80,000  American  airmen  died  in  the  skies  over  Europe  .34 

While  the  Combined  Bomber  Offensive  ultimately  creaked  havoc  on 
Germany's  war-making  capacity,  significant  reacts  did  not  appear  until  the  final 
seven  months  of  the  campaign,  when  the  br.ik  of  the  tonnage  dropped  fell  on  the 
Reich.  Hitler  had  geared  the  German  economy  for  a  shun  war,  and  only  after 
Stalingrad  did  German  factories  begin  the  transition  to  maximum  output.  This 
production  lag  hindered  the  effectiveness  of  the  CBO  during  1943.  In  the  Pacific,  the 
American  submarine  fleet's  isolation  of  the  Japanese  home  islands  from  needed  raw 
materials  enhanced  the  effectiveness  of  LeMay's  incendiary  onslaught  and  further 
demonstrated  to  the  Japanese  populace  the  hopeless  nature  of  the  war.  Yet,  despite  the 


uik»ivc  tacsuuvuuu  vivugui  uy  uic  iuw  i  wus,  uuiy  mici  luiwsauui  utu  uic  uupcfui 


assert  his  author  'to  seek  an  armistice. 

To  Army  Air  Forces  commanders,  the  strategic  bombing  offensives 
vindicated  their  belief  that  bombing  would  play  a  vital  role  in  securing  victory. 
General  Spaatz.  the  US  Air  Force's  first  Chief  of  Staff,  typified  the  thoughts  of  most 
American  air  leaders  at  the  end  of  World  War  II  when  he  commented:  "We  might  have 
won  the  var  in  Europe  without  it  [strategic  bombing],  but  I  very  much  doubt  it"  33  The 
general  pointed  to  the  achievement  of  air  superiority  and  a  policy  of  continuous 
pressure  as  the  keys  to  success.  LeMay  spoke  for  many  air  commanders  in  the  Pacific 
when  he  ciit  red  his  opinion  on  the  effectiveness  of  the  atomic  bomb:  "I  think  it  was 


S^Ronald  H.  Bailer.  Thr  Air  War  in  Europe  (Alexandria:  Time-Life  Books,  1979),  p.  191. 

SSusat  Oral  History  Interview  or  General  Carl  A.  Spaaa  by  Mr.  Arthur  Goldberg.  19  May 
1965,  on  file  at  the  Air  Force  Historical  Research  Center  (hersi  referred  to  ts  AFHRC), 
Maxwell  AFB,  AL,  file  number  K2J9D512-755,  P  13 
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aaticlimactic  in  that  the  verdict  vt<  already  rendered.*' 36  Army  generals,  less  certain 
of  strategic  bombing's  impact,  thought  that  tactical  air  power  missions  such  as  close 
support  end  battlefield  interdiction  made  more  significant  contributions  to  victory 
than  did  the  long-range  attacks.  Nevertheless,  air  chiefs  viewed  strategic  bombing  as 
successful,  and  hence  a  justification  for  Air  Force  autonomy. 

While  believing  that  conventional  bombing  had  contributed  greatly  to 
Allied  victory,  air  leaders  viewed  the  atomic  bomb  as  the  supreme  weapon  to  com¬ 
plement  the  ACTS  concept  of  strategic  air  power.  The  bomb's  destructive  force  made 
real  the  possibility  that  a  strategic  assault  at  the  beginning  of  a  conflict  could  decide 
the  struggle  before  the  mobilization  of  armies  or  navies.  The  bomb  provided  further 
rationale  for  service  autonomy,  as  the  Army  Air  Forces  possessed  the  weapon  s  sole 
means  of  delivery.  The  Air  Force  achieved  independent  status  in  1947,  and  the  service's 
doctrine  remained  structured  around  ACTS  tenets.  Those  principles  guided  air 
strategists  os  they  prepared  for  conflict  with  the  Soviet  Union,  which  emerged  as 
America's  primary  threat  in  the  postwar  era.  Air  planners  continued  to  stress  attacks 
on  "essential''  elements  of  an  enemy's  economy,  although  they  realized  that  atomic 
raids  would  destroy  far  more  than  the  intended  industrial  targets.  Still,  they  refused  to 
target  cities  as  such  and  emphasized  the  effects  of  destroying  on  enemy's  war-making 
capability.  Remarked  Colonel  Turner  C.  Rodgers,  a  member  of  the  Air  Staffs  Research 
and  Development  bran  cb . 

Success  in  a  war  of  the  future  will  depend  more  than  ever  before  on  the 
industrial  capacity  and  efficiency  of  the  protagonists,  therefore 
destruction  of  the  enemy's  industrial  capacity  will  contribute  most 
toward  reduction  of  bis  ability  to  wage  wat .  This  fact  coupled  with  the 


36Curtis  E.  LeMay  with  MacKinlay  Cantor,  Mission  with  LeMav  (Garden  City,  N.Y.: 
Doubleday  and  Company.  Inc..  196?).  p.  3b* 
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character  of  the  atomic  explosion  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  most 
profitable  target  for  the  atomic  bomb  will  be  large  industrial  centers V 

Despite  the  air  planners'  willingness  to  use  atomic  weapons,  both  the 
number  of  atomic  bombs  and  of  B-29s  capable  of  delivering  them  limited  the  United 
States'  ability  to  launch  an  atomic  assault  prior  to  1950.  America's  atomic  stockpile 
consisted  of  2  bombs  in  193, 9  in  1946, 13  in  1947,  50  in  1948,  and  250  in  1949.  W  late 
1946.  only  16  of  46  B-29s  modified  for  atomic  bombs  during  World  War  II  were  available 
for  combat  missions,  and  none  of  the  B29*  deployed  to  England  during  the  Berlin 
blockade  were  capable  of  carrying  atomic  weapons.39  As  a  result  of  this  meager  atomic 
capability,  most  Air  Force  war  plans  developed  prior  to  the  Korean  War  stressed 
conventional  operations  against  Soviet  industrial  targets.40 

As  an  analysis  of  conventional  bombing,  the  USSBS  offered  insight  for  those 
grappling  with  the  prcblems  of  a  projected  air  campaign.  Perhaps  the  Survey's  most 
significant  determination  for  the  future  application  of  American  air  power  appeared 
in  the  summation  concerning  the  effectiveness  of  strategic  bombing  against  the 
Japanese: 


The  experience  of  the  Pacific  War  supports  the  findings  of  the 
Survey  in  Europe  that  heavy,  sustained  and  accurate  attack  against 


57R«port.  "Strategic  Implications,"  3  February  1947,  quoted  in  John  T.  Greenwood.  "The 
Emergence  of  the  Postwar  Strategic  Air  Force,  1945-1953.“  in  Alfred  F.  Hurley  and 
Robert  C.  Ehrhert.  eds.  ( _ _ 

Office  of  Air  Force 


History.  1979).  p.  223.  For  an  analysis  of  Air  Force  organizational  end  doctrinal 
developments  during  the  postwar  era,  see  Perry  McCoy  Smith.  The  ^>r  fffim  pf*w*  Tnr 
Peace  1943-1945  (Baltimore:  The  Johns  Hopkins  Press.  1970);  Herman  S.  Wolk.  pjpnnjnf 
gad  OfgiBMftl.lhg.JBaatflf.Aif  (Washington.  Office  of  Air  Force  History.  1984). 

and  Fulreil.  pp.  193-262. 


^Robert  F.  Futrell,  "The  Influence  of  the  Air  Power  Concept  on  Air  Force  Planning, 
1945-1962,"  in  Harry  R.  Borowski.  ed..  Military  Planning  in  the  Twentieth  Century: 
Proceedings  of  the  Eleventh  Military  History  Symposium  at  the  US  Air  force  Academy 
(Washington:  Office  of  Air  Force  History.  1986).  p.  257. 

^Greenwood,  pp.  228. 237. 

40]bij..  pp.  228-29.  For  » thorough  examination  of  the  Air  Force's  deficiencies  as  an 
atomic  attack  force  during  the  early  postwar  period,  see  Harry  R.  Borovski,  A  Hollow 
Threat:  Strategic  Air  Power  and  Contain  meat  before  Korea  (Westport.  Conn  .:  Greenwood 


Press.  1982) 
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carefully  selected  targets  is  required  to  produce  decisive  results  when 
attacking  an  enemy's  sustaining  resources.  U  further  supports  the 
findings  in  Germany  that  no  nation  can  long  survive  the  free 
exploitation  of  air  weapons  over  its  homeland.  For  the  future  it  is 
important  ft  /  to  grasp  the  fact  that  enemy  planes  enjoying  control  of 
♦he  sky  over  one's  head  can  be  as  disastrous  to  one's  country  as  its 
occupation  by  physical  invasion  41 


KOREA 

WAR  AIMS 


Despite  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Acheson's  announcement  in  January  1930 
excluding  Korea  from  the  United  States  "defensive  perimeter"  in  the  Far  East,  President 
Truman  viewed  the  North  Korean  assault  in  June  as  a  threat  to  American  national 
interests  an?  committed  military  force  to  preserve  the  Southern  government.  The 
forceful  restoration  of  an  independent,  noa-Communist  South  Korea  to  its  pre-invasion 
territorial  status  was  the  United  States'  positive  political  objective  during  the  initial 
four  months  of  the  Korean  war,  The  President  considered  the  North  Korean  aggression 
part  of  a  larger  Russian  plan  for  world  domination,  and  he  made  support  for  South 
Korea  "a  symbol  of  the  strength  and  determination  of  the  Vest."42  Yet  Truman 
committed  American  forces  only  to  repel  the  North  Korean  attack,  for  while  he 
acknowledged  that  "the  Reds  were  probiny  for  weaknesses  in  our  armor."  he  also 
concluded  that  "we  had  to  meet  their  thrust  without  getting  embroiled  in  a  world-wide 
war."<3 

The  President's  desire  to  avoid  a  world  war  was  the  principal  negative 
objective  limiting  the  employment  of  American  military  power.  To  prevent  such  a 
catastrophe.  Truman  restricted  the  conflict  to  the  Korean  peninsula  and  strove  to 

41MacIaaec,  USSBS.  7:  Report  (Pacific  War).  28. 

42Harry  S  Truman.  Memoirs,  vol.  2:  Years  of  Trial  and  Hone  (Garden  City:  Doubleday  end 
Company.  Inc..  1936).  p.  339. 

45tti4  .P  337. 
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forestall  Soviet  or  Chinese  intervention.  Other  negative  objectives  also  restrained  the 
American  military  involvement.  Vhe  President  and  his  advisors  contended  that  the 
North  Korean  attack  vu  a  feint  to  test  the  willingness  of  the  United  States  to  confront 
Communist  aggression.  They  believed  that  the  main  Communist  assault  would  come  in 
Europe.  The  goal  of  preserving  a  non-Communist  Western  Europe  significantly 
lessened  the  number  of  American  troops  sent  to  Korea.44  In  addition,  Truman  and  his 
counselors  placed  a  premium  on  maintaining  the  integrity  of  the  United  Nations' 
military  effort.  The  British  in  particular  feared  that  too  much  force  in  Korea  could  lead 
to  Soviet  reprisals  against  Europe,  and  their  call  for  caution  further  restricted  the 
intensity  of  American  combat  participation.  "Great  Britain  is  our  greatest  ally." 
Acheson  remarked.  "We  have  to  go  just  like  pigeons— when  one  turns,  the  others  do  it 
too.  We  have  to  fly  wing  to  wing."4* 

Following  the  success  of  the  Inchon  invasion.  Truman  revamped  America's 
positive  political  objective.  On  27  September  1990  the  President  approved  NSC  Sl/1, 
which  allowed  General  MacArthur  "to  conduct  military  operations  north  of  the  38th 
parallel  to  destroy  North  Korean  forces."46  The  United  Nations  supported  Truman's 
action.  On  7  October  the  General  Assembly  recommended  that  "all  appropriate  steps  be 
taken  to  ensure  conditions  of  stability  throughout  Korea,"  and  called  for  the  creation  of 
a  "unified,  independent,  and  democratic  government  in  the  Sovereign  State  of 


44lhe  Army  mobilized  2,834,000  men  and  20  divisions  during  the  war.  Eight  Army 
divisions  and  one  Marine  division  served  in  Korea;  the  remainder  served  as  a  reserve 
pool  and  guarded  against  the  expected  Soviet  thrust  in  Europe.  See  Russell  F.  Weigley, 
History  of  the  United  States  Army  (New  York:  MacMillan  Publishing  Company,  Inc., 
1967),  p.  308. 

^Interview  of  Dean  Acheson  by  Messrs.  Hillman.  Noyes,  and  Heller,  18  February  1993, 
Kansas  City.  MO,  in  Post-Presidential  Files— "Memoirs"  File,  Harry  S  Truman  Library. 
Box  1. 

^Memorandum  from  Secretary  of  Defense  George  Marshall  to  President  Truman.  27 
September  1930.  in  Department  of  State,  Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  States:  1930 
(herein  cited  as FR).  Vol.  7:  Korea  (Washington:  US  Government  Printing  Office,  1982), 
pp.  792-793 
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Core*  ”47  The  positive  gosl  of  unifying  Korea  by  military  force  ru  contingent  upon 
achieving  the  unchanged  negative  objectives.  Once  the  Chinese  intervened  in 
November,  Truman  again  modified  the  positive  goal. 

For  the  duration  of  Truman's  presidency,  the  United  States  pursued  the 
positive  objective  of  an  independent,  non-Communist  South  Korea,  with  a  northern 
boundary  suitable  for  defense  and  not  substantially  below  the  38th  parallel.**  Alter 
securing  an  acceptable  position  near  the  parallel  in  June  1951.  the  UN  Command 
entered  into  negotiations  to  achieve  a  military  settlement  based  upon  the  battlefield 
status  quo  The  President  then  added  an  additional  positive  goal:  a  settlement  without 
the  forced  repatriation  of  prisoners  of  war  **  Negative  objectives  remained  the  same, 
and  the  Chinese  involvement  heightened  fears  among  Truman  and  his  advisors  that  the 
Russians  might  intervene  as  a  result  of  the  Sino-Soviet  Defense  Pact.  Although  he 
desired  a  rapid  settlement,  the  President  was  unwilling  to  sacrifice  military  gains 
during  the  negotiations  or  use  the  talks  to  resolve  Korean  political  issues.  Having 
committed  the  nation's  prestige  to  the  defense  of  South  Korea,  he  demanded  an 
"honorable”  accord  to  achieve  American  political  goals. 50 

Truman  s  successor  also  insisted  upon  an  "honorable”  agreement,  but 
Dwight  Eisenhower  did  not  seek  identical  political  objectives.  Vhile  no  difference 
existed  between  the  final  positive  aims  desired  by  Truman  and  the  positive  goals  sought 
by  Eisenhower,  negative  objectives  varied  greatly.  In  essence,  Eisenhower  had  no 
objectives  that  limited  his  willingness  to  apply  military  power.  The  President  did  not 
desire  a  world  war  or  Soviet  intervention  in  Korea;  however,  he  was  willing  to  risk 

47UN  Resolution  376. 7  October  1950.  Ibid  ,  p.  904. 

**Truman,  pp.  <55-56. 

^Interview  of  Dean  Rusk  by  the  author,  Athens,  Georgia,  15  July  1985. 

3*Truman  wrote  regarding  the  May  1952  proposal  at  Panmun  jom  to  repatriate  only 
those  prisoners  who  desired  the  exchange:  "I  had  made  it  very  clear  that  I  would  not 
agree  to  any  trade  of  prisoners  that  might  result  in  forcibly  returning  non- 
Communists  to  Communist  control.  To  have  agreed  would  have  been  not  only  inhumane 
and  tragic  but  dishonorable  as  well."  See  Truman,  p.  <62. 
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both  to  *  jcure  /  meric*' s  positive  fools.  In  the  spring  of  1933  Eisenhower  decided  thst 
he  would  hove  to  lsunch  s  massive  attack  against  Manchuria  to  compel  the  Communists 
to  “accede  to  in  armistice  in  a  reasonable  time —  To  keep  the  attack  from  becoming 
overly  costly,’  he  observed,  “it  was  clear  that  we  would  have  to  use  atomic  weapons  "31 
In  late  May  Secretary  of  State  John  Foster  Dulles  communicated  this  message  to  Indian 
Prime  Minister  Jawaharlal  Nehru  for  relay  to  China.  Eisenhower  also  sent  this  message 
to  Peking  through  Chinese  officials  at  Panmunjom.32 

The  general-turned-President  had  no  misgivings  about  the  civilian 
casualties  that  would  result  from  an  atomic  offensive.  As  de  facto  chief  of  the  Anglo- 
American  bomber  force  following  the  Normandy  invasion,  Eisenhower  had  approved 
Operation  Thunderclap,  a  plan  to  terror  bomb  a  war-weary  German  civilian  populace 
demanding  surrender  from  the  Nazi  leadership.  “Since  conditions  stated  (for  the 
attack]  are  that  military  defeat  is  certain  and  obvious,"  he  penciled  in  August  1944,  “I 
agree  the  project  would  be  a  good  one.  (Ve  would  no  longer  require  bombing  on 
strictly  r'litary  targets.  )“33  President  Eisenhower  realized  that  a  nuclear  Thunderclap 
in  Manchuria  “would  have  created  strong  disrupting  feelings  between  ourselves  and 
ou  u  i»:  Still,  he  thought  that  if  the  offensive  was  successful  “the  rifts  so  caused 
could  time,  be  repaired."^  The  President  felt  that  the  Chinese  could  do  little  in 


^Dwight '  Eisenhower,  ThflThilf  HflUie  Jttin,  vol.  1 :  ffirOttngf  (Garden 

City:  DoubLday  and  Company,  1963).  pp.  179-180.  The  President  stated  in  a  6  May 
meetin;  '  the  National  Security  Council  that  “we  have  got  to  consider  the  atomic  bomb 
as  simply  another  weapon  in  our  arsenal."  See  FR.  1932-34.  Vol.  13:  Korea,  pf  1,  p.  977. 

32Edward  C.  Keefer,  ‘President  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  and  the  End  of  the  Korean  Var,“ 
Bjfllmatit fliMflg  lo  (Summer  1966):  260.  In  1963,  Eisenhower  told  Army  General 
Andrew  Goodpaster  that  ‘he  had  passed  the  word  secretly  to  the  Chinese  at  the  time  of 
Korea  that  if  they  failed  to  stop  the  war  they  wore  liable  to  direct  attack  by  us, 
including  nuclear  weapon  attack."  See  “Meeting  with  General  Eisenhower,  12  May 
1963."  Memorandum  from  Goodpaster  to  President  Johnson,  National  Security  Files, 
Name  File:  President  Eisenhower,  Lyndon  Baines  Johnson  library,  Austin,  Texas,  Box  3- 

53“ Air  Attack  on  German  Civilian  Morale,"  7  August  1944,  Yhite  House  Central  Files, 
Confidential  Files— Subject  Series,  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  Library,  Abilene,  Kansas, 
Folder:  ‘Operation  Alert  ( 1 ).“  Box  47. 

Eisenhower,  p.  180. 
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response  to  an  atomic  attack.  He  also  believed  that  Stalin's  death  in  March  19)3  and  the 
confused  state  of  Russian  leadership  minimized  the  chances  of  Soviet  retaliation.  The 
men  in  the  Kremlin  were  still  in  the  turmoil  of  the  succession  period,"  he  noted.  Tor 
the  moment,  possibly,  they  vere  store  anxious  about  individual  survival  and  position 
than  about  Soviet  long-term  policy  and  foreign  relations."^ 

BOMBING  OBJECTIVES 

Just  as  American  political  objectives  vacillated  during  the  var.  the  results 
sought  by  strategic  bombing  to  support  those  objectives  changed  as  veil.  Until 
Mac  Arthurs  success  at  Inchon,  the  Far  East  Air  Forces  (FEAF)  attempted  to  stymie  the 
advance  of  the  North  Korean  Army.  Air  commanders  employed  bombing  as  a  tool  to 
vreck  North  Korean  political  and  military  institutions  during  the  United  Nations'  effort 
to  unify  the  peninsula.  Alter  the  Chinese  involvement,  the  FEAF  again  attempted  to 
stem  the  southern  movement  of  Communist  forces.  With  the  beginning  of  negotiations 
in  June  19)1  and  the  stabilization  of  a  front  line,  the  FEAF  became  the  UN's  primary 
force  to  use  against  the  Communists.  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  ( JCS)  Omar 
Bradley  noted  in  November  19)2  that  air  pover  "constitutes  the  most  potent  means,  at 
present  available  to  the  United  Nations  Command,  of  maintaining  the  degree  of  military 
pressure  vhich  might  impel  the  communists  u  agree,  finally,  to  acceptable  armistice 
terms.“5* 

The  leaders  of  the  nevly-formed  US  Air  Force  relied  on  their  training, 
combat  experience,  and  the  dictates  of  the  Commander-in-chief.  United  Nations 
Command  (CINCUNC]  to  determine  specific  mission  objectives.  To  rid  War  II  had 
demonstrated  the  need  to  obtain  air  superiority,  and  the  FEAF  quicldy  destroyed  the 
North  Korean  Air  Force.  Until  June  19)2,  the  FEATs  mission  assignments  "revealed  the 

”lbii..p.  H5. 

56USAF  Historical  Study  No.  127:  The  United  States  Air  Force  Operations  in  the  Korean 
Conflict  1  lutv  19)2-27  July  19)3  (1  July  1956).  AFHRC.  file  number  131-127.  p  9 
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opinion  that  UNC  [United  Nations  Command]  ground  forces  were  decisive  "57  The  FEAF 
Commanders,  Lieutenant  General  George  E.  Strata meyer  until  June  1031,  and  General  0. 
P.  Veyland  for  the  remainder  of  the  war,  reported  directly  to  the  CINCUNC.  CINCUNC 
Mac  Arthur  depended  on  the  FEAF  primarily  for  interdiction  and  close  air  support  of 
ground  forces,  the  Air  Force's  principal  missions  (along  with  maintaining  air 
superiority)  during  the  wri  first  year.  The  FEAF  also  attacked  the  few  industrial 
complexes  in  North  Korea  with  B-29*,  and  by  3  October  1030  North  Korean  industry  “was 
paralyzed."^*  Mac  Arthur  believed  that  the  threat  of  bombing  would  keep  the  Chinese 
out  of  the  war.  Should  they  decide  to  intervene,  he  remarked,  "air  power  would  destroy 
them.")9  After  the  Chinese  assault,  he  gave  Stratemeyer  authority  to  "destroy"  the 
North  Korean  cities  of  Pyongyang,  Wonsan.  Hamhung.  and  Hungnam.60  Stratemeyer 
singled-outthe  North  Korean  capital  for  attack,  and  B-29s  bombed  Pyongyang  twice  in 
the  first  week  of  January  1931.  For  the  duration  of  Mac  Arthur's  tenure  as  CINCUNC, 
however,  the  FEAF  devoted  its  primary  efforts  to  interdiction  and  the  close  air  support. 

dose  sir  support  and  interdiction  dominated  *EAF  missions  during  the 
command  of  Mac  Arthur’s  successor,  General  Matthew  Kidgway .  In  May  193) .  the  FEAF 
began  the  first  of  two  operations  known  as  "Strangle."  Culminating  shortly  after  the 
start  of  truce  negotiations,  Strangle  I  aimed  at  bringing  Communist  highway  traffic  to 
a  standstill  in  the  area  between  the  39th  parallel  and  the  front  linos.  UN  commanders' 
conviction  that  the  Communists  planned  to  use  the  negotiations  as  a  respite  to  prepare 


57Ibii  .  P  < 

)*"Statement  to  the  Frees  by  Lt.  Gen.  George  E.  Stratemeyer,  3  October  1930,"  Frank  E. 
Lowe  File,  Harry  S  Truman  I  ibrary.  Independence,  M0,  Box  247. 

)9USAF  Oral  History  Interview  of  Thomas  K.  Finietter  by  Colonel  Marvin  Stanley, 
February  1967,  AF3RC,  file  number  K239.0312-760.  p.  27.  Finletter  was  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force  during  the  Truman  era  of  the  Korean  War.  In  his  interview  with  Stanley,  ho 
emphasized  that  MacArthurs  statement  had  appeared  in  a  telegram  to  Washington 
following  Inchon. 

t^George  E.  Stratemeyer  Diary,  entries  for  23  and  31  December  1930.  AFHRC,  file 
number  168  701S-16,  Vol  3 
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for  an  offensive  ted  to  the  launching  of  Strangle  II  against  the  North  Korean  nil 
system  on  18  August  1931.61  The  FFAF  geared  the  campaign  “to  produce  a  slow 
strangulation  not  necessarily  of  the  enemy  Army  as  such,  but  rather  on  his  power  to 
take  the  offensive  "*2  By  depriving  the  Communists  of  an  offensive  capability,  Stran¬ 
gle  11  sought  to  convince  them  that  ftirther  fighting  was  fruitless,  and  that  they  should 
therefore  conclude  a  settlement. 

Continued  Communist  intransigence  at  the  peace  talks  led  the  FEAF  staff  to 
reappraise  the  interdiction  strategy.  In  April  1932  Colonel  Richard  L.  Randolph  and 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Ben  I.  Mayo  produced  a  study  calling  for  an  "air  pressure"  campaign 
aimed,  like  Strangle  II,  at  compelling  the  Communists  to  agree  to  an  armistice. 
Although  supported  by  Veyland,  the  campaign  was  opposed  by  Ridgway.  and  not  until 
General  Mark  Clark  replaced  Ridgway  as  CINCUNC  in  May  1932  did  Veyland  receive 
authority  to  initiate  the  policy.  Rather  than  referring  to  the  air  pressure  strategy  os  a 
radical  shift  from  the  previous  interdiction  efforts,  air  commanders  termed  the  new 
operation  a  "shift  in  emphasis”  so  as  *not  to  arouse  ftirther  Army  desire  for  increased 
close  support."6^  Aircraft,  serviceable  airfields,  and  electric  power  facilities  became 
the  priority  targets  cf  the  FEAF.  The  first  two  objectives  rewealed  the  continued 
emphasis  on  maintaining  air  superiority,  while  the  latter  revealed  the  thrust  of  the 
new  campaign— to  inflict  maximum  possible  damage  on  military-related  facilities 
perceived  as  essential  to  tbe  civilian  populace's  well-being.  Brigadier  General  Jacob 
Smart.  Veyland's  deputy  for  operations,  issued  the  following  statement  regarding  the 
purpose  of  the  air  pressure  strategy: 

6'USAF  Study  No.  127,  p.  3 

*2Hoyt  S.  Vandenberg.  ”  Air  Power  in  the  Korean  War,"  in  The  Impact  of  Air  Power,  ed. 
Eugene  M.  Emme  (Princeton:  D.  Van  Nostrand  Company.  Inc.,  1939),  p.  403.  Otto  P. 
Veyland's  "The  Air  Campaign  in  Corea,"  also  in  the  Emme  volume,  concurs  with  this 
explanation  of  Strangle  II's  purpose.  See  p.  393. 

^Headquarters  FEAF.  FEAF  Operations  Policy  Corea  Mid-1932:  An  Addendum  to  the  FEAF 
EiMflqgg  for  thi  v«Lf  f  U«rrh  1953),  AFHRC.  file  number  1729 .01.  p.  4. 
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Whenever  possible,  attacks  will  be  scheduled  against  tercets  of  military 
significance  so  situeted  that  their  destruction  will  have  a  deleterious 
effect  upon  the  morale  of  the  civilian  population  actively  engaged  in  the 
logistic  support  of  enemy  forces.64 

While  both  the  interdiction  and  air  pressure  strategies  had  the  ultimate  goal 
of  forcing  the  Communists  to  conclude  negotiations  on  terms  acceptable  to  the  United 
Nations,  the  two  strategies  sought  to  achieve  this  by  different  designs.  Interdiction 
struck  directly  at  the  enemy's  capability  to  continue  fighting  *nd  indirectly  at  his  yjH 
Air  pressure  attacked  both  objectives  directly.  Like  LeMey's  World  War  II  fire  raids,  the 
air  pressure  strategy  in  Korea  stemmed  from  a  realization  that  bombing  aimed 
specifically  at  the  enemy's  war- making  capability  would  not  yield  the  desired  results. 
During  the  last  week  of  June  1952,  FEAF  and  naval  aircraft,  attacked  North  Korea's 
hydroelectric  plants  for  the  first  time  On  11  July,  over  1200  UNC  aircraft  struck 
military  targets  in  Pyongyang,  which  had  not  been  bombed  for  almost  a  year.W 
Despite  the  destruction  caused  by  these  raids,  the  Communist  negotiators  at  Panmunjom 
refused  to  compromise  on  the  issue  of  prisoner  release. 

The  air  pressure  campaign  continued  into  the  Eisenhower  presidency  as  air 
leadtrs  searched  for  a  way  to  inflict  unacceptable  damage  on  the  Communist  forces.  In 
late  March  1953.  the  FEAFs  target  intelligence  chief  proposed  a  series  of  raids  against 
the  North  Korean  irrigation  dam  system  to  inundate  and  destroy  the  major  portion  of 
the  country's  rice  crop.  He  argued  that  successful  attacks  on  the  dams  "would  cause  a 
serious  food  shortage  in  North  Korea  which  could  seriously  hamper  the  overall  war 
effort  in  North  Korea  and  possibly  result  in  an  economic  slump  of  serious  proportions 
accompanied  by  a  lowering  of  morale  and  possibly  will  to  fight."66  Weyland  was 

64Qu°t*d  in  Bebert  F.  Futrell,  The  United  States  Air  Force  in  Korea  1950-1953  (New  York: 
Duell.  Sloan,  and  Pearce.  1961).  p.  481. 

*5lbid.  p.  482. 

^ Annex  to  Minutes  of  the  FEAF  Formal  Target  Committee  Meeting.  24  March  1953,“ 
FEAF  Formal  Target  Committee  Minutes.  30  December  1952-24  March  1955.  AFHRC,  file 
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skeptical  of  both  the  "feasibility  and  desirability"  of  destroying  the  dams,  tad  he 
refused  to  approve  a  systematic  campaign  against  them.67  Clark,  hovever,  believed  that 
a  massive  attack  against  the  dams  would  persuade  the  Communists  to  conclude  an 
agreement.  If  directed  to  recess  the  armistice  talks  indefinitely  because  of  Communist 
intransigence.  Clark  notified  the  Joint  Chiefs  on  14  May  that  he  would  attack  the  20 
dams  irrigating  the  rice  fields  in  northwest  Corea.  The  breaching  of  these  dams  would, 
the  general  noted,  "inundate  about  422,000  acres  of  land,  causing  damage  or  destruction 
of  an  estimated  one  quarter  million  tons  of  rice,  thereby  curtailing  the  enemy's  ability 
to  live  off  the  land  and  aggravating  a  reported  Chinese  rice  shortage  and  logistic 
problem."6* 

The  day  before  Clark's  message.  FEAF  F-84s  bombed  the  Toksan  dam  20  miles 
north  of  Pyongyang.  Veyland  reluctantly  approved  this  raid,  and  the  FEAF  Formal 
Target  Committee  had  suggested  on  12  May  that  "some  mode  of  deception  be  utilized  so 
that  the  enemy  will  not  interpret  the  attack  on  the  dam  as  being  directed  toward  a 
program  of  subsequent  destruction  of  iheir  rice  crops."69  As  a  result,  the  FEAF 
planners  also  targeted  a  rail  bridge  below  the  dam  to  give  the  impression  that  the 
attackers  sought  to  destroy  the  rail  line.  The  raid  wished  out  live  bridges  and  six  miles 
of  railroad,  in  addition  to  flooding  27  miles  of  river  valley.  "Somewhat  to  my  surprise, 
(it)  flooded ...  a  hell  of  a  lot  of  North  Korea,"  Veyland  later  commented.70  The  success 
of  the  strike  caused  the  FEAF  Commander  to  order  attacks  against  two  additional  dams  sc 
situated  that  their  destruction  would  wash  out  the  remaining  rail  line  leading  into 


67 "Minutes  of  the  FEAF  Formal  Target  Committee  Meeting.  7  April  1933.“  feaf  Formal 
Target  Committee  Mioutee  4  November  1932-7  April  1933.  AFHRC.  file  number 
K720.131A. 

^Message,  Clark  to  JCS.  14  May  1933.  HL  1932-34.  Vol.  13  Korea,  pt.  1.  p  1022. 
^"Minutes  of  the  FEAF  Formal  Target  Committee  Meeting,  12  May  1933.*  FEAF  Formal 

AFHRC.  file  number  K720.131A. 
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70USAF  Oral  History  Interview  of  General  OP.  Veyland  by  Dr.  James  Easdorff  and 
Brigadier  General  Noel  Parrish,  San  Antonio.  Texas.  19  November  1974,  AFHRC,  file 


number  K239.0312-I13.P.  114. 
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Pyongyang.  F-M*  attacked  the  Chasan  dam  on  13  and  16  May,  and  on  22  and  29  May  B- 
29s  bombed  the  Kuvonga  dam.  The  raids  on  Chasan  breached  their  objective  and  caused 
extensive  flooding,  but  attacks  on  Kuvonga  failed  to  destroy  the  dam  because  the 
Communists  levered  the  reservoir's  vater  level. 

Emphasizing  that  he  had  "not  authorized  a  program  of  flooding  the  North 
Korean  rice  crop,"  Veyland  approved  additional  attacks  on  dams  "as  interdiction 
targets."71  Between  13  and  18  June,  FEAF  and  Marine  aircraft  struck  the  Kusong  and 
Toksang  dams,  located  northwest  of  the  Communist  communication  center  or  Sinanju. 
four  times  each.  The  raids  severely  weakened  the  two  structures  and  compelled  the 
Communists  to  drain  both  reservoirs.  The  FEAF  Commander  stopped  the  attacks  on  20 
June  in  favor  of  raids  against  airfields.  Yet  he  was  prepared  to  resume  the  dam  assaults. 
Brigadier  General  Don  Z.  Zimmerman,  the  FEATs  Deputy  Commander  for  Intelligence, 
wrote  on  8  July  to  the  Air  Force  Chief  of  Intelligence  in  Vasningtcn  that  other  dams 
"have  been  chosen  and  targeted  for  the  purpose  of  inundating  the  rail  system." 
Zimmerman  noted  that  Veyland  had  decided  "to  hold  in  abeyance  an  overall  attack  plan 
against  North  Korean  dams  pending  the  outcome  of  the  present  armistice 
negotiations."72  The  truce  signed  19  days  later  in  Panmunjom  eliminated  the  need  for 
further  strikes. 

CONTROLS  ON  BOMBING 

Despite  the  shift  in  target  priorities  that  characterized  the  war’s  last  year, 
political  controls  stemming  from  negative  objectives  limited  the  air  effort  throughout 
the  conflict.  Interdiction  and  armed  reconnaissance  totaled  47.7  percent  of  all  combat 


71  "Minutes  of  the  FEAF  Formal  Target  Committee  Meeting.  26  May  1933."  FEAF  Formal 
Target  Committee  Minutes  26  Mav  1933.  AFHRC.  file  number  K720.131A. 

^"Destruction  of  North  Korean  Irrigation  Dams."  Letter  from  Brigadier  General  Don  Z. 
Zimmerman  to  the  Director  of  Inteiligence/HQ  USAF,  8  July  1933.  in  FEAF 
Report,  tune  1933.  Vol  IIA.  AFHRC,  file  number  K72Q.G2. 
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sorties  ,73  not  only  because  the  FEAF  attempted  to  halt  two  Communist  invasions,  but  also 
because  it  could  not  strike  the  source  of  Communist  war-making  capabilty .  China  vas  a 
sanctuary  for  troops,  supplies,  and  airfields,  and  the  north  side  of  the  Yalu  bridge:; 
could  not  be  bombed.  Although  the  National  Security  Council  removed  restraints  on 
flight!!  near  the  Manchurian  border  once  the  air  pressure  campaign  began, 
restrictions  on  air  operations  within  12  miles  of  Soviet  territory  remained.74  These 
controls  continued  during  the  Eisenhower  presidency  but  would  have  disappeared  once 
the  former  general  decided  to  launch  his  atomic  offensive.  Truman's  negative 
objectives,  along  with  a  limited  supply  of  nuclear  weapons,  prevented  him  from 
employing  atomic  devices  in  the  Far  East  Alarmed  by  the  President's  December  1930 
declaration  to  use  "every  weapon"  to  blunt  the  Chinese  offensive,  British  Prime 
Minister  Clement  Atiee  flew  tc  Washington.  He  received  essu ranee  that  the  United 
States  would  use  the  atomic  bomb  only  if  UN  forces  faced  annihilation.  The  British  also 
berated  the  Truman  administration  for  failing  to  consult  with  them  prior  to  the  June 
1932  raids  against  the  Yalu  River  hydroelectric  plants.  With  the  President's  con¬ 
currence,  in  the  fall  of  1930  the  Joint  Chiefs  had  prohibited  attacks  on  the  facilities, 
and  the  restriction  remained  until  Clark  requested  its  removal  in  mid- June  1932.  The 
British  outcry  led  the  State  Department  to  inform  them  prior  to  further  attacks  near  the 
Soviet  or  Manchurian  border  The  British  also  established  a  liaison  office  in  General 
Clark's  headquarters  to  receive  such  information. 

To  officers  who  had  fought  the  Second  W  arid  War  with  virtually  no  political 
guidelines  on  bombing,  the  White  House  controls  often  caused  contusion.  Upon 

Gregory  A.  Carter.  So  ms  Historical  Notes  on  Air  Interdiction  in  Korea  (September 
1966),  RAND  Corporation  Paper  No.  3432.  p.  6. 

74USAF  S.  V  No.  127,  p.  4.  On  8  October  1930.  two  F-30s  attacked  a  Soviet  airfield  near 
VladivosL  ay  mistake  and  caused  heavy  damage .  The  Soviets  protested  loudly .  and  both 
Truman  ana  Eisenhower  sought  to  assure  that  no  such  incidents  would  happen  again. 

‘^Department  of  State  Memo  from  John  M.  Allison  to  Mr  Matthews,  78  August  1932,  in 
Korean  War  Files— Department  of  State.  Harry  S  Truman  Library,  Folder  49:  Bombing  of 
North  Korean  Power  Plants.  Box  13- 
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learning  in  December  1930  that  he  could  not  attack  military  installations  in  Manchuria, 
Stratemeyer  wrote  Air  Force  Chief  of  Staff  Hoyt  S.  Vandenberg.  "Then  can  we  expect 
basic  decisions  which  will  orient  us  out  he~e  as  to  just  what  our  mission  is  now  that 
China  is  our  enemy  and  just  what  instructions  can  1  expect  to  receive  so  that  I  can 
inform  my  people?"  the  FEAF  Commander  asked.76  Then  the  controls  remained  after 
tb<!  beginning  of  negotiations,  one  disenchanted  FEAF  officer  termed  the  air  policy: 
"Don't  employ  air  power  so  the  enemy  will  get  mad  and  won’t  sign  the  armistice."77 
Many  high-ranking  officers  understood  that  the  Truman  administration  sought  to 
avoid  a  Third  Torid  Tar.  Yet  few  viewed  war  with  the  Soviets  as  a  likely  possibility.  "I 
know  of  not  a  single  senior  military  commander  of  the  United  States  forces  in  the  Far 
East-Army,  Navy,  or  Air  Force--who  believed  the  USSR  would  enter  war  with  the 
United  States  because  of  any  action  we  might  have  taken  relative  to  Red  China." 
commented  Admiral  C.  Turner  Joy,  the  chief  UNC  negotiator  at  Fanmunjom.7^  General 
Nathan  F.  Twining,  who  replaced  Vandenberg  as  Chief  of  Staff  in  May  1933,  concurred. 
"Te  felt  that  [attacking  Manchuria]  would  never  bring  on  a  war.  and  if  it  did.  they  [the 
Soviets]  couldn't  pick  a  better  time  to  jump  the  United  States."  Twining  remarked.  "If 
they  wanted  to  go  to  war  with  us,  we  might  have  taken  them  on  then  much  easier  than 
we  could  any  other  time.  And  we  never  felt,  in  the  military  particularly,  that  it  wouk' 

bring  on  a  war.  They  weren't  ready  to  [fight] _ They  had  a  bad  time  in  Torid  Tr  r 

II."79 

Not  all  controls  on  the  air  war  emanated  from  the  Thite  House;  many 
stemmed  from  the  theater  commanders  or  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  After  the  Chinese 
assault,  the  Joint  Chiefs  recommended  to  MacArthur  that  he  consider  destroying  the 

76Stratemeyer  Diary,  entry  for  23  December  1930. 

^USAF  Study  No  127.  p.  3 

7*Admiral  C.  Turner  Joy,  How  Communists  Negotiate  (Santa  Monica:  Fidelis  Publications, 
Inc..  1953. 1970).  p.  176 

79 Oral  History  Interview  of  Nathan  F.  Twining  by  John  T.  Mason,  Jr..  12  September  1%7. 
Arlington.  VA,  Fisenhower  Library,  p.  196. 
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Yalu  River  hydroelectric  pleats  if  the  enemy  crossed  the  38th  parallel.  Instead  of 
requesting  authority  tc  attach  the  plants,  the  general  noted  that  “their  preservation  or 
destruction  is  predominantly  a  political  rather  than  a  military)  matter."  He  added:  “The 
reversal  of  this  decision  involves  considerations  far  beyond  those  of  the  immedf  \te] 
tactical  campaign  in  Korea."83  Like  Mac  Arthur,  Ridgway  also  refused  to  bomb  the  *’m 


power  facilities.  The  UNC  Commander  vetoed  Veyland's  May  1932  proposal  to  attack  all 


North  Korean  hydroelectric  plants,  although  with  the  exception  of  the  Sui-ho  plant  on 


the  Yalu  Rid  gray  had  authority  to  order  the  strikes.  Clark  had  no  such  misgivings. 


When  he  ordered  the  strikes  in  June,  he  secured  Truman's  approval,  through  the  Joint 


Chiefs,  to  bomb  the  Sui-ho  plant  as  well.81  The  Joint  Chiefs  and  Ridgway  both  restricted 


attacks  against  Pyongyang.  The  JCS  disapproved  of  attacking  the  North  Korean  capital 


in  the  summer  of  1931  because  “to  single  out  Pyongyang  as  the  target  for  an  all-out 


strike  during  the  time  we  are  holding  conferences  might  in  the  eyes  of  the  world 
appear  as  an  attempt  to  break  off  negotiations."8^  Ridgway  allowed  Yeyland  to  bomb 
the  city,  but  limited  the  areas  open  to  attack  *3  Yeyland,  however,  was  reluctant  to  raid 


the  irrigation  dam  system,  despite  his  authority  to  do  so  ai  any  time  during  Clark's 


tenure.  Echoing  taker  s,  "man  in  the  street"  statement,  the  FEAF  Commander,  who  had 


served  as  George  Patton's  tactical  air  chief,  sanctioned  attacks  only  against  those  dams 


80JCS  message  to  CINCFE,  99713. 26  December  1930:  CINCFE  message  to  JCS.  32123. 27 
December  1930  in  Korean  Yar  File— Department  of  Defense,  Harry  S  Truman  Library, 
Folder:  Pertinent  Papers  on  Korean  Situation  (Voi.  II),  Box  13 

ftlFutreli,  USAF  in  Korea,  p.  447.  Commented  Yeyland:  "I  don't  know  why  Ridgway 
wouldn't  let  me  do  it  (bomb  the  electric  plants].  He  said.  Oh.  that  would  be  politically 
unacceptable.'  I  said,  ‘Ob  crap,'  or  words  to  that  effect.  Anyhow,  we  didn't.  He  was  my 
boss,  and  he  wouldn't  let  me  do  it.  I  said,  ‘Yell,  the  JCS  has  cleared  it.'  He  said.  'Yell,  the 
time  isn't  right,'  or  something.  So  Ridgway  irft  and  Mark  Clark  came  in  ....  He  (Clark] 
said,  'Vhy  those  are  juicy  targets.  Vhy  haven't  you  done  it 7  I  said,  Ridgway  wouldn't 
let  me.'  He  said,  'Yell,  let's  get  about  it.'  jo  we  clobbered  them  in  very  quick  order." 
Yeyland  interview,  19  November  1974,  pp.  107, 11?. 

«USAF  Study  No.  127.  p  3. 

®3Yeyiand  interview.  19  November  1974.  p.  112. 
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which  would,  if  breached,  cause  floodva*ers  to  wipe  out  North  Korean  lines  of 
communication. 

Neither  Stratemyer  nor  Veyiand  controlled  the  entire  air  effort,  against 
North  Korea,  and  the  lack  of  command  unity  obstructed  air  operations.  Navy,  Marine, 
and  allied  air  forces  (notably,  from  Australia.  New  Zealand,  and  South  Africa)  flew 
against  the  North  as  did  the  FEAF.  While  a  Formal  Target  Committee  met  biweekly  to 
select  targets  for  FEAT'S  two  components.  FifLh  Air  Force  and  Bomber  Command,  the  Air 
Force  made  little  effort  to  coordinate  with  the  Navy's  Seventh  Fleet,  which  operated  in 
the  Sea  of  Japan.  Alter  the  FEAF  Commander  approved  target  recommendations,  the 
committee  notified  Seventh  Fleet  Headquarters  of  the  selections.  The  Seventh  Fleet 
Commander  also  directed  that  naval  a it  chiefs  give  the  FEAF  advance  notice  of 
independently  planned  air  strikes.  This  "coordination  by  mutual  agreement"  did  not 
always  work,  and  the  Navy's  first  strike  .^gainst  North  Korea,  in  early  August  1990. 
came  as  a  complete  surprise  to  Stratemeyer.M  Yet  the  Air  Force  did  not  invite  a  Navy 
representative  to  attend  the  FEAF  Target  Committeee  meetings  until  22  July  1993.  one 
week  before  the  armistice.*? 

In  addition  to  ^oolitical  and  military  controls  on  bombing,  other  difficulties 
restricted  the  air  effort.  Communist  air  defenses  destroyed  1,041  FEAF  aircraft  during 
the  war  and  caused  B-29s  to  fly  only  u  night  after  October  1931. 86  The  limited  payload 
and  range  of  the  F-80  jet  fighter,  together  with  production  lags  forced  the  use  of  the  F- 
91  Mustang  until  January  1993.  As  in  World  Tar  II.  weather  hampered  efforts  to 
conduct  continuous  operations  against  enemy  supply  lines.  Communist 
countermeasures  also  plagued  the  FEATs  attempts  at  interdiction.  MiG-19  jets,  ail 
defense  radar,  and  anti-aircraft  artillery  gutrc’*l  lines  of  communication  that  labor 

MFutreil.  USAF  in  Korea.  cTl3 

®5“Minutoa  of  the  FEAF  Formal  Target  Committee  Mooting.  22  July  1933,”  FEAF  Formal 
Tar oot  Comiritio  Minute,  22  lulv  1933.  AFHRC.  file  number  I720.15IA 
®*FutrelI.  p.  643. 
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crews  maintained  without  the  aid  of  heavy  equipment.  Supplemented  by  individuals 
carry  inf  A-frames,  horse -dravn  ▼aeons,  oxcarts,  and  pack  animals,  trucks  and  trains 
traveled  mostly  at  nifht,  preventing  interception  by  either  F-31s  or  F-80s.  Although 
theF-31  could  locate  targets  at  night,  rocket  and  gunfire  blinded  its  pilot,  vhile  the  F- 
80  achieved  poor  results  trying  to  strafe  at  jet  speeds.67  The  Communists  also  resorted  to 
deception,  often  removing  a  section  of  r  J1  or  a  bridge  span  at  the  end  of  night 
activities  to  give  the  appearance  of  unserviceability.66 

BOMBING  RESULTS 

The  FEAF  dropped  476.000  tons  of  ordnance  during  the  conflict,  and  Navy 
and  Marine  aircraft  together  delivered  202,000  tons.  Despite  the  difficulties  of 
conducting  interdiction.  FEAF's  various  campaigns  destroyed  827  bridges.  116.839 
buildings.  869  locomotives.  14,906  railroad  cars,  and  74.839  vehicles,  and  halted  all  but 
four  or  five  percent  of  North  Corea's  prewar  rail  traffic.  Over  300.000  laborers  worked 
in  repair  gangs  along  transportation  lines.  The  attacks  against  hydroelectric  plants  in 
June  1932  rendered  11  of  13  unserviceable  with  the  remaining  two  in  doubtful 
condition,  resulting  in  a  complete  power  blackout  over  North  Korea  for  more  than  two 
weeks.  The  Communists  succeeded  in  restoring  these  plants  to  only  ten  percent  of  their 
former  capacity.  In  addition  to  washing  out  six  miles  of  railroad  and  five  bridges,  the 
raid  on  the  Toksan  dam  destroyed  700  buildings  and  five  square  miles  of  rice  crops.  All 
told.  UN  aircrews  claimed  to  have  kilted  184,808  enemy  troops;  North  Korea  announced 
that  the  £  1  July  1932  attack  on  Pyongyang  caused  7,000  casualties.69 

Although  the  interdiction  and  air  pressure  campaigns  inflicted  heavy 
losses,  the  destruction  did  not  by  itself  compel  the  Communists  to  agree  to  an  armistice. 

67Carter,  p.  6. 

Mlbjd.  pp.  3-18.  Carter's  study  provides  an  excellent  synthesis  on  the  difficulties  of 
carrying  out  interdiction  in  Korea. 

69Carter.  p.  2;  FUtreii,  USAF  in  Korea  no.  02. 482. 626. 643;  Weyland.  pp.  3*6. 398. 
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With  the  hell  of  Lieutenant  General  James  Van  Fleet's  offensive  in  the  late  spring  of 

1931,  air  power  became  the  sole  ostensible  means  of  forcing  a  settlement.  Yet  the 

bombing  remained  limited  in  scope  by  both  political  and  military  controls.  Commented 

Admiral  Joy:  "United  Nations  Command  negotiators  at  Kaesong  and  Panmunjom  were 

not  in  a  position  to  deal  from  maximum  strength,  and  well  did  the  Communists  know 

it."90  With  the  static  front  that  developed  after  the  truce  talks  began,  enemy  troops 

needed  very  little  sustenance  to  maintain  their  position.1 91  The  Communist  negotiators 

stalled  for  time  hoping  that  the  UN  bargaining  position  would  weaken  under  the  strain 

of  mounting  casualties.  Eisenh  wer's  advisors  observed  in  April  1993  that 

Whatever  the  Communist  basic  attitude  towards  an  armistice  may  be.  the 
ability  of  the  Communists  to  supply  and  reinforce  their  troop  strength  in 
Korea  has  unquestionably  reinforced  their  unwillingness  to  concede  in 
the  POW  question  what  is  possibly  to  them  an  important  matter  of 
principle  and  prestige  striking  at  the  roots  of  their  system.  They  may 
well  consider  that  agreement  to  any  form  of  non-forcible  repatriation  so 
admits  to  the  right  of  individual  self-determination  as  to  endanger 
maintenance  of  their  concept  of  relations  between  the  individual  and 
the  state92 

Until  June  1993,  the  Communists  adamantly  refused  to  accept  UN  terms  on 
prisoner  release  as  the  basis  for  an  armistice.  On  29  May  UN  negotiators  announced 
their  commitment  to  voluntary  repatriation  as  a  “final”  stand.  The  Communists 
denounced  the  proposal  as  unacceptable  and  requested  a  recess  to  prepare  an  official 
reply.  When  negotiations  resumed  on  4  June  the  Communists  seemed  more  con¬ 
ciliatory.  and  on  the  8th  they  signed  a  prisoner  exchange  agreement  accepting  the  UN 
position.  South  Korean  President  Syngman  Rhee's  independent  release  of  Communist 
prisoners  on  18  June  delayed  an  armistice  by  more  than  a  month,  but  on  27  July  both 
sides  initialed  a  settlement  that  differed  little  from  the  8  June  terms. 


90Joy.  pp.  165-66. 

9*  On  17  April  1951.  two  months  before  the  front  stabilized,  Stratemeyer  noted  that 
Communist  forces  required  3120  tons  of  supply  per  day,  and  that  North  Korean  lines  of 
communication  bed  the  capacity  to  provide  up  to  5125  tons  daily.  See  Stratemeyer  Diary, 
entry  for  17  April  1951 . 

WNSC  147, 2  April  1953.  FK.  1952-54.  Vol.  15:  Korea,  pt.  1.  p.  842. 
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While  the  May  attacks  against  the  dams  did  not  directly  produce  the 
Communists'  about-face,  the  raids  did.  in  combination  with  other  factors,  contribute  to 
their  desire  to  negotiate  seriously.  Foremost  among  these  concerns  tss  Eisenhower's 
willingness  to  use  atomic  weapons  and  expand  the  war."  Dulles  communicated  this 
message  to  Nehru  during  a  visit  to  India  thatbegr  i  on  22  May.  and  three  days  later  the 
Communist  negotiator,  in  Paamunjom  demanded  a  recess.  The  May  strikes  on  the  dams 
—targets  hitherto  untouched-began  on  the  13th  end  ended  on  the  29th.  The  North 
Koreans  could  prevent  bombing  from  breaching  a  dam  only  by  draining  its  reservoir. 
This  measure  had  the  same  efTect  as  breaching  the  structure,  for  it  denied  vital  water  to 
the  young  rice  crops  planted  at  the  start  of  the  spring  season.  The  attacks  all  came 
against  dams  in  the  northwest,  an  area  so  important  for  rice  production  that  the  North 
Koreans  dispatched  troops  there  each  spring  to  help  with  the  planting."  The 
Communists  responded  to  the  Toksan  raid  by  building  a  special  railroad  to  the  dam  to 
carry  repair  materials.  They  also  mounted  their  most  intense  propaganda  campaign  of 
the  war.  denouncing  American  "imperialist  aggressors  attempting  to  destroy  the  rice 
crop  by  denying  the  farmers  the  life  water  necessary  to  grow  rice.""  In  short,  the 
raids  threatened  massive  starvation,  and  the  Communists  had  no  effective  means  to 
counter  the  attacks.  Whatever  their  intent  as  interdiction  measures,  the  raids  appeared 
to  the  Communists  as  direct  attacks  on  the  civil  populace.  As  such,  they  gave  credence 
to  Eisenhower's  promise  to  unleash  a  nuclear  holocaust  across  the  North  Korean  and 
Manchurian  landscapes. 


"Keefer,  pp.  2S2, 287  289.  Keefer's  analysis  of  Eisenhower's  "atomic  ultimOum"  is  the 
most  thorough  to  date,  evaluating  contentions  in  many  secondary  works  in  the  light  of 
documents  recently  reproduced  in  The  Foreign  delations  of  th»  ifrjtjd  «»h  others 
maintained  in  Presidential  libraries.  He  concludes  that  "Eisenhower  ended  the  war  by 
accepting  the  possibility  of  atomic  warfare  and  even  global  conflict.’’ 

""Minutes  of  FEAF  Formal  Target  Committee  Meeting.  24  March  1953  ” 

"The  Attack  on  the  Irrigation  Dams  in  North  Korea,"  Air  University  Quarterly  Review 
6  (Winter  1933-34):  33 
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la  Addition  to  tlte  threat  of  atomic  war.  the  Gommunlsts  faced  the  prospect  of 
continued  fighting  in  a  conflict  that  had  already  cost  them  heavily  in  manpower  and 
equipment.  The  North  Korean  industrial  and  transportation  systems  were  in  shambles 
after  three  years  of  war.  The  attacks  against  the  dams  portended  destruction  of  the 
agricultural  system  as  well.  V recking  North  Korea's  capabilty  to  grow  rice  threatened 
its  survival  as  a  nation,  a  prospect  that  appealed  to  neither  Pyongyang  nor  Peking. 
Vith  the  increasing  devastation  of  their  country,  the  North  Koreans  feared  that  they 
could  not  prevent  the  Chinese  from  keeping  troops  permanently  below  the  Yalu.  The 
North  Korean  desire  to  salvage  their  country  was  a  major  factor  in  obtaining  serious 
negotiations."  remarked  Dear  Rusk.  Truman’s  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  ror  Far 
Eastern  Affairs.96  The  Chinese,  however,  had  no  desire  to  usurp  the  polity  of  their 
Communist  ally.  They  had  intervened  specifically  to  preserve  North  Korean 
sovereignty,  which  they  rightly  believed  threatened  by  the  UN  advance  in  the  fall  of 
1930.  A  substantially  weakened  North  Korea  lacked  the  ability  to  serve  as  an  effective 
buffer  against  invasion  by  UN  or  South  Korean  troops.  Furthe. .  the  potential  loss  or 
the  North  Korean  rice  crop  posed  a  serious  problem  for  Chinese  forces  on  the  38th 
parallel.  While  the  Communist  troops  needed  little  in  the  way  or  materiel  to  maintain 
their  static  positions,  i  >  relied  heavily  on  northwest  Korea  for  food.  The  lack  of  rice 
would  have  limited  their  capability  to  continue  fighting. 

Besides  concerns  over  Eisenhower  s  threat  and  North  Korean  devastation. 


the  Communists  also  had  to  face  the  changed  political  situation  caused  by  the  death  of 
Stalin.  The  Soviet  dictator  had  approved  North  Korean  Premier  Kim  11  Sung's  plan  to 
invade  the  South  and  tr  *he  t.  ’  1930  had  encouraged  Chinese  intervention.97  The 
new  Soviet  leadership  did  not,  nowever,  contain  a  central  source  of  power  committed  to 
the  Communist  struggle  in  Korea.  Soon  after  Stalin's  demise  in  March,  George 


96Rusk  interview.  13  July  1985- 
97Nikita  Khrushchev.  Khrushc 


trans  and  ed.  Strobe  Talbott  (Boston: 


Little,  Brown,  and  Company,  1970),  pp.  367-372. 
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Malenkov.  Lavrentii  Beria,  and  Nikita  Khrushchev  began  to  compete  for  control,  end  a 
distinct  heed  of  suite  did  not  emerge  for  the  remainder  of  the  Korean  War.  If  they  were 
to  continue  the  conflict,  the  Chinese  and  North  Koreans  would  havi  'ght  without 
Moscow's  firm  support. 

The  American  interdiction  campaign  prevented  the  Communists  from 
launching  a  large-scale  offem.ve  after  the  summer  of  1931  and  guaranteed  that  UN 
forces  could  maintain  their  positions  near  the  38th  parallel.  By  restricting  rail  traffic 
to  five  percent  of  its  prewar  level,  the  FFAF  denied  the  Communists  the  logistical 
support  necessary  to  sustain  a  massive  thrust.  Yet  the  inability  of  the  Chinese  and 
North  Koreans  to  mount  an  offensive  did  not  necessarily  indicate  that  air  power  was 
successful  in  restricting  enemy  action.  After  June  1931  the  Communists  may  never 
have  intended  to  launch  another  mass  attack.  Air  power  removed  the  option,  but  :he 
effort  may  have  been  wasted. 

Despite  the  failure  of  air  power  to  secure  an  armistice  independent  of  other 
considerations,  many  in  the  Air  Forr>e  believed  that  bombing  made  yh£  significant 
contribution  towards  achieving  a  truce.  The  "freedom  to  target  and  to  use  airpower 
(during  1933)  brought  the  war  to  an  acceptable  conclusion."  reflected  General  William 
V.  Momyer.  a  member  of  the  Air  Var  College  Faculty  during  the  Korean  conflict  and 
Seventh  Air  Force  Comm:<nder  in  Vietnam.  "Interdiction  was  the  fundamental  mission 
that  pressured  a  settlement."9®  The  FEAF  unit  history  for  July  1933  observed  that  "the 
destructive  force  of  FEATs  air  power  had  broken  the  stalemate."99  Most  air  chiefs 
thought  that  bombing  would  have  produced  decisive  results  in  far  less  time  had  fewer 
political  controls  limited  the  air  campaign.  Stratemeyer,  who  was  a  staff  officer  for 
Arnold  during  World  War  II.  voiced  his  objections  not  only  to  the  political  controls  but 
also  to  the  limited  nature  of  the  United  States'  war  aims: 

^William  W.  Momyer.  Air  Power  in  Three  Wars  (Washington:  US  Government  Printing 
Office,  1978).  p.  172. 
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It  [the  Asaarican  solitary  objective]  it  contrary  to  everything  that  every 
military  commander  thtt  I  have  been  associated  with  or  from  til  of  our 
history-- he  hct  never  beet  in  t  position  where  he  cc  Id  notwin  the  wtr 
he  tuned  to  win.  Thttit  not  American  Thtt  it  not  American.  f  sic  1  And 
who  did  it-  I  don't  know.  I  know  thtt  General  Mac  Arthur's  htndt  were 
tied,  I  tm  sure,  not  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  but  by  the  .  .  .  State 
Department.  I  make  that  at  my  opinion,  and  I  still  believe  it.luu 

Joy  agreed,  listing  his  greatest  handicap  during  the  negotiations  as  the  “reluctance  or 

inability  ...  of  Washington  to  give  us  firm  and  minimum  positions  which  would  be 

supported  by  national  policy  “Ml  He  believed  that  the  Communism  would  respond  only 

to  inactive  force,  and  that  Truman's  unwillingness  to  urge  such  a  policy  foredoomed 

American  negotiating  efforts  prior  to  the  spring  of  1953. 

Most  commanders  who  criticized  the  limited  nature  of  the  bombing  aimed 
their  barbs  at  the  political  leadership  and  ignored  the  military's  self-imposed 
restraints  Many  generals  like  Straiemeyer  had  earlier  participated  in  all-out 
offensives  against  Nazi  Germany  and  Imperial  Japan,  and  they  could  see  no  reason  whT 
the  Communists  in  Korea  should  not  be  similarly  destroyed.  LeMay,  who  observed  the 
conflict  from  Omaha.  Nebraska,  as  the  Commander  of  Strategic  Air  Command  (SAC), 
suggested  at  the  start  of  hostilities  that  his  B-29s  blast  North  Korea's  principal  cities. 
“The  B-29*  were  trained  to  go  up  there  to  Manchuria  and  destroy  the  enemy's  potential 
to  wage  war,“  LeMay  reasoned.  The  threat  of  this  impending  bombardment  would,  I  am 
confident,  have  kept  the  Communist  Chinese  from  revitalizing  and  protracting  the 
Korean  War  '1^  The  general  disapproved  of  using  B*29s  for  interdiction,  sad  argued 
that  the  bomber  “was  never  intended  to  be  a  tactical  weapon*  M3  Weyland  cttemptsd  to 
uee  air  power  as  a  bludgeon  to  compel  a  negotiated  settlement.  Yet  his  sir  pressure 


lOOus  Congress.  Senate.  The  Korean  War  and  Rclafrd  MftUCflt  RffPftrt  Of  Um 
Suhcommito  i jg  Investigate  the  Administration  of  the  Internal  Security  Act  and  other 
Security  Laws  to  the  Co^aim  thf  Mif  \tiH  *<th  Cong.,  1st  seas.,  1955.  ?  19. 
»«ihid..o.23. 
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strategy  was  a  bludgeon  fashioned  ir  Spaatz's  daylight  campaign  in  Europe  rather 
than  LeMay**  fire  attache  cn  japan.  While  believing  that  his  policy  was  in  concert  with 
American  political  objectives,  and  that  it  had  a  decisive  impact  on  the  Communist 
decision  to  quit  fighting,  Veyland  also  concluded  that  his  predilection  for  attaching 
only  military-related  targets  might  prove  inappropriate  for  a  future  war.  Writing  in 
the  fall  of  1933.  he  asserted: 

If  the  nation  under  attach  {by  the  United  States)  were  the  primary 
instigator  and  supports'*  of  the  aggresaion,  or  if  the  ground  forces  were 
not  committed  in  the  air  campaign,  or  if  the  air  forces  were  balanced  to 
the  concept  of  completely  investing  the  enemy  by  air,  the  systems 
chosen  for  attach  might  be.  and  quite  possibly  would  be.  quite 
different11* 

The  editors  of  Air  University  ftitrteri?  Review,  the  official  publication  of  the  Air  War 
Ullage,  provided  an  additional  vision  of  the  future.  In  a  1934  article  on  the  dam  raids, 
they  proclaimed:  ‘Modern  war  mobilizes  total  national  resources.  Only  warfare  that  cuts 
sharply  across  the  entire  depth  of  the  enemy's  effort  can  bring  the  war  to  an  end  short 
of  exhaustion  and  economic  collapse  for  both  sides  "105 


THE  POST-KOREA  DECADE:  DOCTRINAL  DEVELOPMENTS  AND  THOUGHTS  UN  LIMITED  WAR 
AIR  FORCE  DOCTRINE,  1934-1963 

In  October  1934.  Paul  Nitze  told  the  assembled  officers  of  the  Air  War  College 
that  the  principal  threat  to  American  security  interests  stemmed  ‘from  the  Kremlin 
design  of  world  domination  ‘  He  outlined  the  Soviet  leadership's  priorities  es  "first,  the 
maintenance  of  their  regime:  second,  the  preservation  of  their  power  base  in  Russia 
and  its  satellites;  and  third,  the  objective  of  world  dominance  "1®6  Nitze  *  observations 

lwWeytond,  p.  397. 

193*1*1x0  Attach  on  the  Irrigation  Dams  in  North  lores,"  p.  60. 

I06Paul  Nitze,  The  Relationship  of  the  Political  End  to  the  Military  Objective,"  Air  War 
College  Lecture,  October  1934,  AFHRC  file  number  E239.716234-33.  p  12.  Nitze  was 
president  of  the  Foreign  Service  E  Questional  Foundation  at  the  time  of  his  address. 
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had  a  special  appeal  for  his  audience,  for  he  had  served  as  Vice  Chairman  of  the 
Strategic  Bombing  Survey  and,  during  the  Korean  War,  as  Director  of  th6  State 
Department's  Policy  Planning  Council.  Still,  his  message  was  more  a  confirmation  than 

■j-j 

revelation.  To  Air  Force  senior  officers,  the  Soviet  Union  was  tin  enemy.  Service 
doctrine  reflected  the  conviction  that  the  United  States  would  one  day  confront  the 
Soviets  in  general  war— a  euphemism  for  global,  nuclear  con  flict. 

The  Eisenhower  administration  s  policy  of  "massive  retaliation."  combined 
with  the  Soviet  eiplosion  of  the  hydrogen  bomb,  a  perceived  "bomber  gap,"  and  the 
launching  of  Sputnik,  contributed  to  the  Air  Force's  priority  on  preparing  for  nuclear 
war.  America  s  nuclear  arsenal  jumped  from  a  total  of  1.750  weapons  in  193d  to  26,300 
in  1962.  with  more  than  11,000  added  between  1938  and  I960.207  Strategic  Air  Command 
controlled  the  vast  majority  of  these  arms  and  planned  to  deliver  most  of  them  in  a 
massive  pre-emptive  bomber  assault  against  the  Soviet  Union.100  "The  emphasis  of  air 
planners  va>»  tt  malting  war  fit  a  weapon— nuclear  air  power— rather  thi't  making  the 

«Miy\n  fit  «  w«r  *  n«*  K iMArl*n  nf  |k*  109 

«■  3*  »  t  VvmmmwmM  mwiiw«  ■■■■<  v»  Mftw  ilv  *>  UV*  w  w  mm*  «•**«* 

emphasis  more  manifest  than  in  the  Air  Force's  two  chief  doctrinal  publications  of  the 
post- lores  decade.  Manuals  1-2  and  1-S. 

Air  planners  produced  two  versions  or  Manual  1-2,  "Basic  Doctrine."  in  the 
decade  altar  Korea.  Both  stressed  that  American  military  forces  could  perform  "their 
greatest  and  most  economical  service  in  anv  form  of  international  conflict"  by 
allowing  the  United  States  to  "exercise  a  compelling  initiative  in  international 


107Futrell.  "Influence,"  p.  266. 

,MD*vid  Alan  Rosenberg,  "The  Origins  of  Overkill:  Nuclear  Weapons  and  American 
Strategy,  1943-1960."  fateffiltiattALkiUrtiZ  7  (Spring  19«3):  66 
•WFutrell,  "Influence,"  p.  269. 
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affairs  *H0  strategic  bombirg  offered  the  means  to  demonstrate  ’compelling 
initiative.’  and  Manual  1-8.  ’Strategic  Air  Operations.’  outlined  hov  bombing  would 
achieve  national  goals.  Dated  1  May  1954.  the  document  steered  Air  Force  thinking 
throughout  the  post-Corea  decade.  Air  planners  did  not  revise  it  until  December  1965. 

Manual  1-8  hearkened  to  the  teachings  of  the  Air  Corps  Tactical  School  and 

the  perceived  lessons  of  Vorld  War  II  strategic  bombing.  Little  guidance  emerged  from 

the  eiperience  of  Corea.  The  manual  defined  strateiic  air  operations  as  attacks 

’designed  to  disrupt  an  enemy  nation  to  the  extent  that  its  will  and  capability  to  resist 

are  broken.' HI  These  operations  ’are  conducted  directly  against  the  nation  itself* 

rather  than  against  its  deployed  armed  forces.  H2  Destroying  the  war-making  capacity 

of  a  nation  would  ’neutralize*  its  armies  and  navies.  Such  destruction  would  also  lead  to 

the  collapse  of  an  enemy's  will  to  fight.  Air  planners  contended  that 

Somewhere  within  the  structure  of  the  hostile  nation  exist  sensitive 
elements,  the  destruction  or  neutralization  of  which  will  best  create  the 
breakdown  and  loss  of  the  will  of  that  nation  to  farther  resist.  .  .  .  The 
fabric  of  modern  nations  is  such  a  complete  interweaving  of  major 
single  elements  that  the  elii  ation  of  one  element  can  create 
widespread  influence  upon  the  w^ole.  Some  of  the  elements  are  of  such 
importance  that  the  complete  elimination  of  one  of  them  would  cause 
collapse  of  the  national  structure  insofar  as  integrated  effort  is 
concerned.  Others  exert  influence  which,  while  cot  immediately  evi¬ 
dent.  is  cumulative  and  transferable,  and  when  brought  under  the 
effects  of  air  weapons,  results  in  a  general  widespread  weakening  and 

eventual  collapse.H3 


1 Air  Force  Manual  1-2, 1  April  1955.  p.  3;  Air  Force  Manual  1-2. 1  December  1959.  p.  5; 
author's  italics.  Air  Force  Manual  1-1  replaced  1-2  on  13  August  1964.  It  stated:  ’Of 
utmost  importance  ...  is  that  we  maintain  superior  capabilities  for  the  higher 
intensities  of  war.  Such  a  posture  makes  it  evident  to  an  enemy  that  if  conflict  escalates 
the  advantage  will  become  more  and  more  clearly  ours.’  See  p.  1-3. 

1 1 1  Air  Force  Manual  1-8, 1  May  1954,  p.  6. 

H»lhid..p.2. 
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Tlie  authors  concluded  that  destroying  petroleum  or  transportation  systems  you  Id  cause 
the  most  damage  to  a  nation's  will  to  resist.  Only  "weighty  and  sustained  attacks." 
however,  would  succeed  in  wreckini  either  system.114 

Eisenhower's  budgetary  controls  facilitated  the  development  of  Strategic 
Air  Command  into  the  offensive  force  envisioned  by  Manual  1-8's  authors.  The 
perceived  threat  of  nuclear  war  with  the  Soviets  caused  SAC  to  receive  priority  funding 
from  an  administration  committed  to  fiscal  restraint  "Ye  could  never  support  all  of  the 
forces  .  .  .  that  might  be  required  to  meet  all  possible  eventualities  simultaneously." 
remarked  Secretary  of  Defense  Charles  E.  Vilson  in  1937.  ^3  SAC  expanded  not  only  at 
the  expense  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  but  also  to  the  detriment  of  the  Air  Force's  Tactical 
Air  Command  (TAC).  which  contained  primarily  single-seat  "fighter"  aircraft.  To  meet 
financial  constraints,  the  Air  Force  eliminated  several  tactical  fighter  wings  in  the  late 
1930s.116  Lamented  former  Air  Force  Secretary  Thomas  I.  Finletter:  "Ye  are  still 
several  billion  dollars  short  of  the  amount  we  ought  to  be  spending  exclusively  for  the 
air  power  we  need  to  handle  the  threat  from  Russia  in  the  NATO  area.  .  .  .  There  is 
nothing  like  enough  air  power  in  our  present  United  Spates  military  force  levels  to 
back  up  our  foreign  policy  in  the  Far  East."117  The  paucity  of  funds  for  air  missions 
other  than  strategic,  nuclear  bombing  caused  RAND  analyst  Bernard  Brodie  to  note, 
with  a  large  measure  of  truth,  that  "strategy  wears  a  dollar  sign."1 18 

To  the  Commander-in-Chief  or  Strategic  Air  Command  (C1NCSAC),  a  defense 
policy  stressing  strategic,  nuclear  air  power  was  more  than  just  a  proper  emphasis  on 


,wlfcMU  PP  3.8. 

1 ,5US  Congress.  Senate.  Air  power:  Report  of  the  Suhrnmmiti**  an  the  Air  Force  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. ianuarv  23. 1937  83th  Cong..  1st  sms  ,  1937.  p.  71 
1  *  Stroll,  "Influence,"  p.  266. 

1  ITrhomas  X.  Finletter,  "Air  Power  and  Foreign  Policy.  Especially  in  the  Far  East."  The 
Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science  299  (May  1933)  84-3 
1  ••Bernard  Brodie.  Strategy  in  the  Missile  Aae  (Princeton:  Princeton  University  Press, 
1939).  p  338 
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tike  Air  Force's  perceived  Ability  to  Achieve  an  independent  decision  in  vat.  GenerAl 
Curtis  I  eftUy  viewed  SAC  as  the  premier  guardian  of  Americsn  democracy .  As  CINCSAC 
from  19a  to  1937,  he  molded  the  force  into  a  highly-disciplined  unit  possessing 
Awesome  attacking  power.  SACs  mission  "was  to  serve  as  deterrent  AgAinst  the  enemy  - 
a  deterrent  AgAinstnucleATWArfAre- a  striking  force  so  efficient  and  so  powerful  thst 
no  enemy  could,  in  justice  to  his  own  present  And  future,  Attack  us-through  a  sneak 
Assault  or  Any  other  wsy,"  LeMsy  reflected.119  The  general  geared  his  command  to  the 
"worst  case"  scenario  of  a  full-scale  nuclear  exchange.  In  such  a  confrontation,  SAC 
would  deliver  the  Air  Force's  nuclear  arsenal  against  Soviet  targets  in  one  massive 
blow.120  From  1931  on.  LeMay  did  not  submit  his  annually  updated  war  plans  for  JCS 
review,  and  by  1933  he  had  gained  virtual  autonomy  in  target  selection.121  His 
influence  resulted  in  CINCSACs  designation  in  the  fall  of  1960  as  the  "Director  of 
Strategic  Ta/  get  Planning."  with  authority  to  develop,  on  behalf  of  the  JCS.  a  Single 
Integrated  Operational  Plan  (SIOP)  for  a  potential  nuclear  war.  For  all  Lie  armed 
tervices—particularly  for  the  Air  Force— the  SIOP  became  the  highest  priority  mission 
and  severely  limited  availability  for  other  tasks.122 

One  year  after  the  birth  of  the  SIOP,  LeMay  became  Air  Force  Chief  of  Staff. 
He  had  served  as  Vice  Chief  since  1937,  during  »  period  when  the  Army  generals  such 
as  RitZgway,  James  Gavin,  and  Maxwell  Taylor  had  advocated  a  defease  policy  based!  on 
"flexible  response"  rather  than  massive  retaliation.  Under  LeMay's  tutelage,  however, 
the  Air  Force  raised  the  strategic  bomber  o m  an  even  higher  pedestal.  "He  was  the  one 
who  made  the  strategic  thing  everything,  '  observed  Brigadier  General  Noel  F.  Parrish, 
who  was  in  the  Pentagon  during  LeMay's  tenure  as  Chief  of  Staff.  "He  not  only 
channeled  a  terrific  portion  of  our  resources  into  strategic  [forces),  but  he  filled  a 

il9LeMay  with  Cantor,  p.  6. 

l20Rosenberg,  p.  42;  Futrell,  "Influence,"  p.  266. 
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whole  headquarters  with  strategic  Air  Force  people." *23  After  LeMay  had  served  three 
years  as  Chief,  three-fourths  of  the  highest-  tanking  Air  Force  officers  in  the 
Pentagon  came  directly  from  SAC. 124  To  these  individuals,  strategic  bombing  was  the 
Air  Force  mission,  and  Manual  i-8  offered  the  guidance  to  accomplish  that  mission 
successfully. 

Air  Force  doctrine  in  the  post-Korea  decade  did  not  completely  disregard  the 
Korean  experience.  Manual  1-2  acknowledged  that  limited  war  might  recur.  The 
document  distinguished  between  general  and  limited  conflict,  stating  that  in  each 
military  forces  sought  different  objectives.  In  general  war.  all  American  military 
strength  ‘would  be  directed  to  the  common  purpose  of  prevailing  over  the  enemy  by 
defeating  his  offensive  forces  and  denying  him  the  resources  with  which  to  continue 
war.‘  In  limited  conflict,  “the  composition  of  the  participating  forces,  their  missions 
and  strategy,  would  be  dictated  primarily  by  the  Government's  objectives  in  relation  to 
that  particular  conflict  situtalion  "  123  Air  planners  realized  that  government  controls 


would  prohibit  limited  war  operations  from  approaching  the  intensity  of  those  In 


general  war.  The  1999  edition  of  1-2  deleted  the  1 999  observation  that  “employment  of 
air  forces  must  be  undertaken  with  the  expectation  of  sustaining  the  operation  until 
the  desired  effect  is  accomplished.”126  Regardless  of  political  controls,  planners 


results  in  limited 


war.  With  one  eye  on  Korea,  they  remarked  that  the  service  could  conduct  effective 


attacks  without  having  to  penetrate*  ‘a  major  opponent's  sovereign  territory." 527  If  a 


123USAF  Oral  History  Interview  of  Brigadier  General  Noel  F.  Parrish  by  Dr.  James  C. 
Hasdorff,  10-14  June  1974,  San  Antonio,  Texas,  AFHKC  file  number  £239.0312-744,  pp. 
203-04. 

p.  204  Parrish  examined  an  organizational  chart  of  Air  Force  ofhces  in  the 
Pentagon  to  obtain  this  information. 

1 23 Air  Force  Manual  1-2. 1  December  1999.  p.  4. 

126Air  Force  Manual  1-2, 1  April  1995,  p  5 
127 Air  force  Manual  1-2, 1  December  1999,  p.  11. 


limited  conflict  occurred,  the  Air  Force  would  apply  "precisely  measured  power  directly 
against  specific  elements  of  hostile  strength."  *■ 28 

Although  they  conceded  the  possibility  of  limited  var,  air  planners  made 
fev  preparations  for  it.  In  March  1954,  they  published  Manual  1-7,  "Theater  Air  Forces 
in  Counter  Air,  Interdiction  and  Close  Air  Support  Operations,"  to  guide  "tactical"  air 
actions.  The  document  revealed  that  theater,  or  tactical,  air  operations  differed  from 
strategic  actions  in  tiro  fundamental  ways.  First,  theater  forces  conducted  operations 
in  a  confined  geographical  area,  while  strategic  actions  were  global  in  nature.  Second, 
the  objective  of  theater  operations  was  the  destruction  or  neutralization  of  an  enemy's 
military  forces  while  strategic  efforts  sought  to  defeat  the  enemy  nation  bv  destroying 
"the  essential  elements  of  the  nation's  total  organization  for  waging  war  ...  as  distinct 
from  its  deployed  military  forces  "12*  Single-seat  fighter  aircraft  could  accomplish 
strategic  tasks.  Yet  air  planners  viewed  Interdiction,  with  its  objective  to  destroy  an 
enemy's  military  potential  prior  to  its  manifestation  on  the  battlefield,  as  a  tactical 
function.  The TAC Commander  was  responsible  for  approving  interdiction  planned  by 
theater  air  chiers  and  for  ordering  tactical  air  forces  to  accomplish  it.1?0  Despite  the 
disparity  noted  in  Manuals  1-7  and  1-8  between  tactical  and  art  'gic  operations,  both 
documents  stressed  planning  for  general  rather  than  limited  war.  and  both  advocated 
using  atomic  weapons.  "The  best  preparation  for  limited  war  is  proper  preparation  for 
general  war,"  wrote  the  authors  of  Manual  1-2.  "The  latter  is  the  mors  important  since 


,28IfciA .  P  13 

,2*Air  Force  Manual  1-7.  t  Mat  ch  1954  p.  1;  Air  Force  Manual  1-&.  1  May  195*  p  2 
*5°Air  Force  Manual  1-7, 1  March  1954,  pp.  2,  ij. 
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Lhrre  can  be  no  guarantee  that  a  limited  war  would  not  spread  into  general 
conflict."1^ 

To  air  commanders  in  the  post-Korea  decade,  theater  forces  provided  a 
means  to  complement  the  massive  blows  of  strategic  bombers  in  genera?  war.  Major 
General  Edward  J.  Timberlake.  Commander  of  TACs  Ninth  Air  Force,  extolled  his  unit1  s 
nuclear  capability  in  May  1956: 

The  build-up  of  theater-type  air  forces  during  recent  years  has  been 
gratifying  both  from  a  technical  and  a  combat  standpoint.  Most 
important  has  boen  the  marriage  cf  the  atomic  bomb  with  the  single- 
seater  jet  fighter  as  well  os  with  the  light  bombardment  plane.  Of  no 
lesser  significance  is  the  tactical  guided  missile.  A  single  fighter,  with  a 
crew  of  one.  now  has  the  destructive  power  of  thousands  of  World  War  II 
bombers  loaded  with  conventional  ordnance. 

Thus,  it  can  be  seen  that  technological  progress,  ingenuity,  initiatfve 
and  imagination  have  developed  the  tactical  air  forces  to  new  and  potent 

heights  in  all  types  of  air  operations. 1 32 

In  response  to  an  "overt  act  by  an  aggressor  notion."  theater  forces  would,  the  general 
announced,  "launch  an  atomic  punch  aimed  ...  at  turning  the  enemy  military 
machine  into  a  relatively  innocuous  group  of  men  by  depriving  it  of  the  means  of 

waging  war."  *33 


Timberlake's  fighters  formed  part  of  TACs  nuclear  Composite  Air  Strike 
Force  (CASF).  developed  in  mid- 1955  with  a  mission  to  deploy  to  any  world  eris's 
location.  To  gain  exposure  to  flying  conditions  "in  the  most  probable  [wartime] 
operating  areas."  TAC  rotated  CASF  aircraft  to  Europe  and  Alaska  for  six  month 


,3,Air  Force  Manual  1-2, 1  December  1959.  p.  4.  The  1961  edition  of  Pacific  Air  Forces 
(PACAF)  Training  Manual  F-100  stated:  "Nuclear  training  will  in  every  instance  take 
precedence  ever  nonnuclear  familiarization  and  qualification.  It  is  emphasized  that 
conventional  training  will  not  be  accomplished  at  the  expense  of  the  higher  priority 
nuclear  training  required  by  this  manual."  Quoted  in  David  Mac  Isaac,  "The  Evolution  of 
Air  Power  since  1945:  The  American  Experience/  in  Var  in  the  Third  TUmension 
Essays  in  Contemporary  Air  Power,  ed.  R.  A.  Mason  (London:  Brassey’s  Defense 
Publishers,  1986). 

11  ^Edward  J.  Timberlake.  ""Air  Power  Implications,"  Speech  to  Aviation  Writers' 
Association  Convention,  San  Tran  cisco.  California,  30  May  1956  in  Speeches  bv  Maior 
General Timbefial*.  1956-V/.  AFHRC  file  number  K533.309-l,p.  5. 

»33ibid..  p.9. 


periods.1)4  The  strike  force  sported  the  new  F-105  Thunderchief.  a  fighter  designed  to 
drop  nuclear  bombs  and  unsuited  for  air  combat.  Air  planners  considered  the  plane's 
inability  to  dogfight  irrelevant.  They  contended  that  nuclear  raids  on  enemy  airfields 
combined  with  air  superiority  missions  would  guarantee  a  safe  environment  for  the 
Thunderchief.1)) 

Most  air  commanders  accepted  the  Air  Force's  priority  on  nuclear  weapons. 
Manuel  1-2  noted  that  the  prerequisite  for  achieving  a  military  objective  was  a  strategy 
"as  simple  and  as  direct  as  possible,"  a  requirement  readily  fulfilled  by  relying  on  the 
atomic  bomb. 1  )*  The  Air  Force's  nuclear  superiority  over  the  Soviets  compensated— air 
chiefs  believed— for  Russia's  predominance  in  conventional  weaponry.1)7  Yet  the 
possibility  existed  that  the  United  States  might  never  confront  the  Soviets  in  a  general 
war.  Veyland  for  one  challenged  the  emphasis  on  a  nuclear  engagement.  He  felt  that 
strong,  conventional,  theater  air  forces,  backed  by  an  announced  willingness  to  use 
them,  would  have  prevented  the  North  Koreans  from  attacking  in  1950  "It  is  obvious  to 
me  that  we  must  have  adequate  tactical  air  forces  in  being  that  are  capable  of  serving 
as  a  deterrent  to  the  brush-fire  type  of  war  just  as  SAC  is  the  main  deterrent  to  a  global 
war."  he  asserted  in  1957.  "Any  fighting  that  we  get  into  in  the  foreseeable  future  will 
very  probably  be  of  the  peripheral  war  type."1)8  Most  senior  officers  who  doubted  the 
appropriateness  of  Air  Force  doctrine  kept  their  misgivings  to  themselves.  The  text  of 
Timberlake's  1956  speech  to  California  aviation  writers  mentioned  that  present  Soviet 
actions  did  "not  foreshadow  a  general  war,"  and  Timberlake  made  a  notation  to  omit  the 
statement.1)9  After  LeMay  "SACerized"  the  Pentagon,  most  high-ranking  officers 


p.5. 

•WFutrell,  "Influence."  p.  266. 

U^Air  Force  Manual  1-2, 1  December  1959.  p.  7. 

D7parrish  Oral  History  Interview,  10-14  June  1974,  p.  201. 
tWAirnower.  o  72 
iWrimberlake,  p.9. 
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possessed  a  sincere  faith  in  the  nuclear  bomber's  ability  to  decide  international 
conflicts.  Those  vho  did  not  believe  lacked  the  power  to  make  any  difference. 

LIMITED  VAS  STUDIES 

Vhile  the  Air  Force's  leadership  remained  committed  to  the  gospel  of 
strategic  nuclear  attack,  others  questioned  the  dogma's  propriety.  In  1937  two  studies 
concluded  that  the  service  needed  to  devote  more  attention  to  limited  war  preparation. 
RAND  analyst  Robert  Johnson  determined  in  a  May  report  for  Pacific  Air  Forces 
(PACAF)  Headquarters  that  the  danger  of  limited  hostilities  was  "the  most  immediate 
threat"  facing  PACAF  units.  Johnson  noted  that  directives  to  maintain  general  war 
capabilities  narrowed  the  resources  available  to  oppose  local  aggression.  He  did  not 
think  that  those  units  in  excess  of  the  general  war  "retaliatory"  force  would  suffice,  in 
terms  of  numbers  or  competency,  to  repel  attacks  by  guerrilla  troops.  "It  is  felt  by 
many."  the  analyst  remarked,  "that  neither  the  Tactical  Air  Forces  in  being,  the 
Strategic  Air  Forces,  the  Air  Forces  of  Allied  countries,  nor  the  air  components  of  the 
Army.  Navy,  and  Marines  are  particularly  well-suited  to  perform  the  tasks  which  may 
be  required  of  air  power  in  local  war."  He  highlighted  the  efforts  of  two  RAND  projects, 
dubbed  SIERRA  and  RICT  SQUAD,  to  determine  the  Air  Force's  limited  war  requirements. 
Using  war-gaming  techniques,  the  SIERRA  group  had  evaluated  prospective  air 
campaigns  in  Southeast  Asia,  but  the  group's  findings  remained  "tentative  and  highly 
controversial."  RIOT  SQUAD,  examining  weapons  and  support  systems  required  by  air 
forces  opposing  local  aggressions,  also  produced  uncertain  conclusions.  Johnson 
pointed  out  that  the  group  had  failed  to  devote  adequate  attention  to  the  "mission  and 
modus  operand!"  of  air  units  engaged  in  limited  conflict." H0 


,40Robert  B.  Johnson.  "RAND  Studies  of  Air  Power  in  Limited  Wars,”  21  May  1957,  AFHRC 
file  number  K720.3102-7.pp.  1-10. 
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Johnson's  counterpart  at  Air  University,  Colonel  Ephraim  M.  Hapton.  agreed 
that  the  Air  Force  needed  to  prepare  for  limited  engagements.  In  his  March  study  The 
USAF  in  Limited  War."  he  stressed  That  he  felt  vts  a  major  dilemma  confronting  air 
planners  vho  molded  service  doctrine:  hov  to  guarantee  that  the  Air  Force  possessed 
adequate  means  to  cope  vith  both  general  and  limited  conflict.  Unlike  Johnson.  Hapton 
accepted  the  heavy  commitment  of  forces  to  general  war  preparation.  The  colonel 
focused  instead  on  "vhether  these  limited  var  forces  in  excess  of  the  hard  core  total 
var  requirements  should  be  specially  developed  air  task  forces."  He  determined  that 
special  units  vould  only  interfere  vith  the  mission  of  theater  air  forces.  vfe  irb  already 
had  responsibility  for  operations  in  potential  trouble  spots.  Yet  Hapton  offered  no 
advice  on  hoar  to  organize  those  theater  forces  exceeding  general  var  requirements. 
“Generalizations  concerning  the  type  forces  vhich  could  best  be  employed  become 
exceedingly  difficult.'  he  declared.  “Each  area  vhere  a  limited  var  could  possibly  occur 
vili  present  different  inherent  theater  capabilities,  base  structures,  and  logistic 
situations.  The  geography,  target  systems,  and  status  of  indigenous  forces  vill  vary. 
Political  situations  vill  present  a  variety  of  problems." 141 

Acknovledging  that  limited  conflict  could  occur  in  disparate  locales.  Air 
University  staff  members  produced  a  1938  study  evaluating  the  Air  Force  s  abilty  to 
respond  to  small-scale  conflicts  in  the  Middle  East,  Southeast  Asia.  Taivan.  and  Korea. 
Bernard  Brodie  authored  the  project's  final  report.  Before  discussing  political  situa¬ 
tions  in  the  four  areas,  he  provided  genera!  observations  on  the  nature  of  limited  var. 
Brodie  asserted  that  a  nation  vaging  limited  conflict  must  rely  on  ‘counterforce" 
tactics  and  strategies.  This  meant  that  the  country  vould  direct  its  military  effort 
against  opposing  military  forces  rather  than  against  "sources  of  national  pover."  The 
strategy  vould  cause  the  struggle  to  resemble  a  var  of  attrition.142 

141  Colonel  Ephraim  M.  Hapton.  The  USAF  in  Limited  War,"  14  March  1937.  Protect  File 
No.  Au-l-37-ESAWAC,  AFHRC  file  number  K239  042957-1.  pp.  1-9. 

142Beraard  Brodie,  The  USAF  in  Limited  War  AFHRC  file  number  K239.042957-1.  p.  7. 
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la  contrast  u>  his  initial  ie  mar  Its,  Brodie  also  stated  that  "the  United  States 
must  use  any  weapon  in  its  arsenal,  as  needed,  to  protect  its  national  interest." 143  "Any 
weapon’  included  the  atomic  bomb.  Should  limited  war  erupt  in  any  or  the  four  areas 
eiamined,  units  from  TACs  Composite  Air  Strike  Force.  Theater  Air  Forces,  and  SAC 
would  likely  participate.  Brodie  described  how  they  could  make  the  greatest  impact  on 
an  enemy: 

Airpower  properly  employed  permits  a  graduated  or  mounting 
application  of  force  and  persuasion  in  which  diplomatic  negotiation  can 
be  integrated  precisely  either  between  separate  sorties  or  at  the 
culmination  of  achieving  major  objectives.  Thus  the  Air  Force  is  able  to 
operate  in  a  limited  war  situation  b7  striking,  returning  to  secure 
territory,  negotiating,  striking  £gain  as  necessary  and  withdrawing 
repeatedly  without  the  stigma  of  retreat  ever  being  an  issue.144 

Brodie  belived  that  such  a  policy  might  prove  useful  in  Vietnam.  There.  Ngo  Dinh 

Diem  s  Southern  regime  appeared  in  danger  of  falling  to  Communism.  "This  indirect 

threat  to  US  interests  must  be  recognized  as  a  matter  of  first  concern  to  us  in  Southeast 

Asia,"  he  contended,  "for  no  amount  of  military  equipment  in  weak  or  undecided  hands 

will  guarantee  security  from  communist  encroachment."145 

A  year  after  the  Air  University  study,  Brodie  published  Strategy  in  the 

Missile  Aae  Despite  focusing  on  air  power's  role  in  deterring— or  winning— total  war. 

the  work  offered  guidance  on  a  proper  course  for  air  forces  in  limited  conflict.  Brodie 

now  doubted  that  nuclear  weapons  were  appropriate  for  local  wars.  "The  conclusion 

that  nuclear  weapons  must  be  used  in  limited  wars  has  been  reached  by  too  many 

people,  too  quickly,  on  the  basis  of  far  too  little  analysis  of  the  problem, “he  argued. 146 

Those  whom  the  United  States  sought  to  defend  would  likely  disapprove  of  "salvation" 

based  on  atomic  blasts  over  their  homeland.  Equally  as  important,  the  use  of  nuclear 

weapons  constituted  a  vast  degree  of  difference  from  warfare  waged  by  conventional 

«43ibid..o.2Q. 
t44Ibid..  o.22. 

H5Ifeid  P  56. 

,4^Brodie.  Strategy,  p.  330.  Italics  in  original. 
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means.  Atomic  bombs  in  a  limited  conflict  would  f really  increase  the  chances  of  a 
general  war. 

Brodie  s  message  vent  unheeded.  In  August  1957  National  Security  Advisor 
Robert  Cutler  had  urged  President  Eisenhower  to  develop  &  credible  policy  for  limited 
war.  Cutler  advised  a  reliance  on  "tactical  atomic  weapons"  to  counter  Russian 
aggression  ‘anywhere  against  any  ally  "147  Eisenhower  s  support  of  this  proposal 
sanctioned  what  wss  already  three-year-old  Air  Force  doctrine.  That  doctrine  would 
not  change— in  either  written  or  perceived  form— for  the  next  eight  years.148  While 
John  Kennedy's  nchantment  \?ith  guerrilla  warfare  led  to  a  revamping  of  Army 
doctrine,  it  had  no  effect  on  Air  Force  policy.  LeMay  guaranteed  that  his  service  would 
continue  to  emphasize  strategic  operations  above  all  else  and  that  theater  air  forces 
would  perform  tasks  viewed  as  secondary.  His  perspective  endured  beyond  bis  four- 
year  tenure  as  Chief  of  ^laff. 


CONq.IISTONS 


In  May  1953.  an  ailing  Hoyt  Yandenberg  made  his  final  address  as  Air  Force 

Chief  of  Stair.  Speaking  to  the  Air  War  College's  class  of  senior  officers,  the  general 

summarized  his  views  on  strategic  air  power: 

Air  power  must  not  be  applied  except  against  the  industrial  power  of  the 
nation;  it  must  not  be  applied  unless  you  are  going  to  win  the  war  with  it. 

I  don’t  mean  that  once  you  have  applied  it.  that  you  can't  apply  it  to  the 
other  portions  cf  war.  But  surely,  let  us  not  drop  an  A-bomb  until  we  are 

ready  to  drop  it  on  the  industrial  potential,  t*>,  or  nerhaps  first _ Air 

power,  if  it  is  to  be  successful,  has  got  to  be  launched  against  the 
industrial  potential  in  the  rear  areas  of  a  nation.  Air  power,  without  the 
A-bomb,  must  be  so  used  Air  power  should  not  be  used  on  the  front 
lines,  except  as  an  addition  to  the  principle  of  destroying  the  industrial 


,47Memo  from  Robert  Culer  to  President  Eise  nhover,  Limited  War  in  the  Nuclear  Age," 
7  August  1957,  National  Security  Advisor  Files,  NSC  Series.  Briefing  Notes  Subsenes, 
Eisenhower  Library.  Folder:  limited  far  (2),  Box  12. 

,48Much  like  its  counterpart  guiding  strategic  operations.  Air  Force  Manual  1-7,  dated  1 
March  1954,  remained  current  until  14  June  1965. 
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potential  of  a  country.  Let  us  keep  our  eye  on  the  tool  of  sir  power, 
which  it  to  knock  out  the  Ability  of  a  nation  to  fight.**? 

Vendenberg  exhorted  his  audience  to  emphasize  the  value  of  air  power  to  alt  who 

questioned  its  efficacy. 

You  must  leave  no  stone  unturned  to  spread  the  gospel  and  to  do  it  in  a 
proper  way.  Let  us  not  claim  that  all  you  need  is  air  power,  because  that 
is  bunk.  What  we  have  to  do  is  to  point  out  where  it  fits  into  the  overall 
security  of  the  United  States  and  what  we  must  have  as  a  minimum. ...  It 
tan  appreciation  of  air  power]  it  only  going  to  come  by  you  people  who 
understand  it  and  preach  it  and  preach  it  [&)  to  everybody  who  comes 
within  contact  of  it —  If  s  your  duty  because,  by  God. ...  the  only  thing 
that  is  going  to  save  the  United  States,  is  an  understanding  of  this  thing. 

So  I  hope  that  you  go  out  and  do  it.  ^ 

The  officers  listening  to  Vendenberg  did  indeed  go  out  end  spread  the 
gospel,  and  Lellay  became  their  chief  prophet.  Most  sir  commanders  in  the  post- Corea 
decade  saw  strategic  bombing  as  a  cure-all  for  any  contingency.  Several  factors 
shaped  their  thinking:  the  in  groined  dogma  of  the  Air  Corps  Tactical  School,  the 
perceived  success  of  strategic  bombing  in  World  War  II  and  Corea,  and  Eisenhower's 
policy  of  massive  retaliation.  To  the  makers  of  Air  Force  doctrine.  World  War  II 
overshadowed  the  Corean  experience.  The  campaigns  against  Germany  and  japan 
seemed  to  vindicate  the  ACTS  philosophy  of  striking  a  nation's  vital  cantors  to  destroy 
its  war-fighting  capability.  Corea,  while  considered  a  victory  for  air  power,  was  a 
success  flawed  by  political  controls  that  prohibited  attacks  against  the  source  of 
Communist  war-making  capacity.  The  policy  of  massive  retaliation  portended  future 
conflicts  of  unlimited  scope,  much  like  that  waged  during  World  War  II  in  pursuit  of 

a 

unconditional  surrender.  Air  loaders  still  believed  that  attacks  directed  against  a 
nation's  capability  to  fight  would  prove  effective  in  weakening  the  will  to  resist.  By 
destroying  a  nation's  key  industries,  air  power  would  wreck  the  social  fabric  of  an 


***Hoyl  Vendenberg,  "Lecture  to  the  Air  War  College."  6  May  1953.  AFHRC  file  number 
C239-716233-126.pp.6-7. 
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enemy  nation,  tad  the  Air  Force  now  possessed  the  supreme  weapon  to  devastate 
industrial  capability-- the  atomic  bomb. 

Air  planners  geared  doctrine  towards  a  general  war  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  the  Air  Force  s  doctrinal  tenets  were  appropriate  only  for  a  large-scale  conflict 
against  a  highly-industrialized  foe.  Manual  !-8  observed  that  "the  fabric  of  modern 
nations  is ...  a  complete  interweaving  of  major  single  elements." 551  Air  commanders 
equaled  “modern"  with  "all."  Despite  r t.  slizing  that  North  Corea  was  not  a  modern 
nation  like  World  War  II  Germany  or  Japan,  they  believed  that  attacks  on  electric 
power  would  help  destroy  the  enemy's  social  cohesion.  They  viewed  the  North  net  only 
as  an  integrated  society,  but  also  as  one  treasuring  its  meager  industrial  prowess.  Yet 
the  heart  of  North  Korea  vas  agriculture.  Not  until  Weyland  raided  the  irrigation  dams 
in  May  1953  did  boshing  prove  truly  threatening  to  the  Communists.  Weyland. 
however,  was  reluctant  to  attack  the  dams,  both  because  he  had  personal  misgivings 
about  a  campaign  designed  to  starve  people  and  because  Air  Force  doctrine  shunned 
direct  attacks  on  enemy  morale  ^2 

Weyland' s  dam  raid3  were  significant  because  of  their  timing  as  well  as 
because  of  the  target.  Occurring  within  days  of  Dulles'  communication  that  Eisenhower 
intended  to  mount  a  nuclear  offensive,  the  raids  demonstrated  that  the  President  meant 
to  remove  the  war's  political  controls.  With  no  negative  objectives  to  restrain  Ameri¬ 
can  military  power.  Eisenhower  could  devastate  North  Korea  and  Manchuria.  Nuclear 
weapons  wruid  destroy  populations  in  addition  to  military  targets.  The  destruction  of 


*5i  Air  Force  Manual  1-8. 1  ^  4.  o  4. 

1520ne  notes  with  interest  that  neither  Clark  in  Korea  nor  Eisenhower  in  World  War  II 
had  any  reservations  about  ter**ting  civilians  to  produce  a  quicker  peace.  This  is  not  to 
imply  that  Army  officers  ha<> 1  scruples  than  airmen  about  killing  civilians,  for 

Ridgway  applied  mejur  restraints  to  the  air  campaign  in  Korea.  Yet  it  may  suggest  that 
Air  Force  officers  consider  their  mission,  conducted  at  high  altitude  with  the  aid  of 
modern  technoigocial  assets,  more  pristine  than  that  of  their  counterparts  on  the 
ground. 
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people  threatened.  much  like  the  dun  attacks.  the  existence  of  North  tore*,  end  neither 
the  Chinese  nor  the  North  Koreans  would  tolerate  the  country's  demise. 

American  strategic  bombing  in  Torld  Var  Tl  also  threatened  the  national 
existence  of  an  enemy.  The  absence  of  negative  objectives,  demonstra&d  by  a  policy  of 
unconditional  surrender,  permitted  the  Army  Air  Forces  to  attack  the  Axis  relentlessly 
In  targeting  industrial  capacity,  the  raids  struck  both  an  essential  component  or  the 
enemy's  ability  to  fight  and  a  fundamental  aspect  of  social  organization .  The  industrial 
areas  of  Germany  and  japan  were  "vital  centers"  of  the  nations'  weirarc  Their 
destruction  threatened  much  more  than  th<  utility  to  via;  it  threatened  survival. 

The  experience  of  Torld  Tar  II  and  lores  revealed  that  American  political 
resolve  influenced  the  effectiveness  of  air  power  as  a  political  instrument.  The  more 
menacing  air  power  appeared  to  an  enemy's  essential  concerns,  the  more  effective  it 
vas  in  accomplishing  political  objectives.  Air  Fora;  and  civilian  leaders  alike 
imperfectly  understood  this  link  between  strategic  targeting  and  national  goals.  Air 
commanders  showed  the  lack  of  unde  ’  ending  in  their  doctrine;  civilian  authorities 
would  display  it  when  they  tried  to  apply  air  p^wer  as  a  political  tool  in  the  skies  over 
North  Vietnam. 


ROLLING  THUNKS:  VAR  AIMS  AND  POLITICAL  OBJECTIVES 


Vi  would  Aire  to  ulculaie  Uu  effect  of  such  military  actioiii  (as 
bombing  North  Vietnam)  against  a  specified  political  objective.  Thai 
objective,  while  being  case  la  tanas  or  eliminating  North  Vietnamese 
control  and  direction  of  the  insurgency,  valid  in  practical  terms  be 
directed  toward  collapsing  the  morale  and  the  self-assurance  or  the  Viet 
Cong  cadres  now  operating  in  South  Vietnam  and  bolstering  the  morale 
of  the  Khanh  regime.  Ve  could  not.  of  course,  be  sure  that  our  objective 
could  be  achieved  by  any  means  within  the  practical  range  of  our 
options. 

Robert  S.  McNamara.  16  March  19641 


Little  more  than  a  decade  after  the  Careen  Ver,  the  United  States  began 
fighting  another  limited  conflict  on  the  Asian  continent.  In  many  ways,  the  war  in 
Vietnam  paralleled  the  struggle  in  Korea:  AjMrice  fought  to  preserve  an  independent, 
non-Communiet  state;  the  Soviot  Union  and  China  baoted  the  Communist  aggressors; 
end  negative  objectives  limited  the  application  of  United  States  military  force.  Once 
mrra,  American  political  loaders  relied  on  air  power  as  a  primary  means  to  slop 
Communist  encroachment.  Yet  the  two  wars  displayed  hey  differences:  the  geography 
of  the  conflicts  varied  greatly;  the  United  Nations  did  not  fight  in  Vietnam;  the  South 
Vietnamese  government  lacked  the  stability  of  its  South  Korean  counterpart;  and  the 


1  Memorandum  from  Robert  S.  McNamara  to  the  President,  “US  Policy  towards  Viet  Nam,' 
16  March  1964,  National  Security  Files,  NSC  Meetings  File,  Vol.  1.  Tab  3.  Lyndon  Baines 
Johnson  Library,  Austin,  Texas,  Box  1.  p.  7.  This  memorandum  became  NS  AM  288  on  17 
March. 


Vietnam  War,  during  the  Lyndon  Johnson  era.  m  primarily  a  guerrilla  struggle, 
▼bile  the  war  in  Korea  m  throughout  a  conventional  conflict.3 

These  distinctions— sad  othere-produced  unique  circumstances  for  civilian 
leaders  weeding  with  the  Vlatnaat  ear.  For  many  Johnson  administration  officials, 
the  backdrop  of  Korea  colored  their  view  on  Vietnam.  Several  had  spent  their 
formative  years  as  junior  statesmen  during  the  Korean  War.  and  again  they  faced  the 
possibility  of  Chinese  (and  Soviet)  Intervention  on  behalf  of  a  Communist  ally.  They 
had  also  viewed  Cold  War  crises  in  Berlin.  Cuba,  and  Laos  during  John  Kennedy's 
administration.  Many  officials  perceived  the  North  Vietnamese-backed  Insurgency  in 
South  Vietnam  as  part  of  a  larger  plan  for  Communist  domination  in  Southeast  Asia 
After  searching  for  a  mesas  to  preserve  a  non -Communist  South  Vietnam.  Johnson  and 
his  principal  civilian  advisors  finally  agreed  on  air  power.  The  decision  to  bomb  the 

A 

North  did  not.  however,  represent  a  consensus  over  the  air  efforts  political  objectives. 
The  “Rolling  Thunder"  air  campaign  was.  in  many  respects,  a  compromise  means  to 
secure  a  myriad  of  results. 

lAJLWfc 

Four*  days  after  becoming  President.  Lyndon  Johnson  announced  in  National 

Sec qiric*/  /iCtion  Memorandum  (NSAM)  273  that 

Y 

11  remains  the  central  objective  of  the  United  States  in  South  Vietnam  to 
assist  the  people  and  government  of  that  country  to  win  their  contest 
against  the  externally  directed  and  supported  communist  conspiracy. 

The  loot  of  ail  US  decisions  and  actions  in  this  area  should  be  the 
effectiveness  of  their  contribution  to  this  purpose.3 

Four  months  later.  NSAM  288  echoed  these  sentiments.  The  memorandum 

stemmed  from  a  trip  to  Vietnam  by  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  S.  McNamara  and 

3The  assertion  that  Vietnam,  from  1%4  to  1968,  was  "primarily  a  guerrilla  struggle" 
contradicts  Harry  Summers'  contention  in  On  Strategy  (Novato.  CA:  Presidio  Press,  1982) 
and  w^U  be  explained  fully  in  Chapter  IV. 

*NSAM  273, 26  November  1963.  National  Security  Files.  National  Security  Action 
Memorandums,  Johnson  Library,  Boxes  1-9,  p.  1. 
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Chshman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  Mazwell  Taylor  The  two  examined  tfe®  new  Sou* 
Vietnamese  government  of  Nguyen  Ehanh,  who  load  token  power  in  o  coup  on  30 
JOAuary.  McNamara  concluded  that  the  Ehaoh  regime  woe  in  danger  of  collapsing  to 
the  North  Vietnamese-backed  Viet  Cong  and  recommended  thcJ  the  United  State#  assume 
an  increased  role  in  preserving  the  Southern  government.  Johnson  agreed, 
designating  the  Secretary's  written  analysis  of  the  situation  at  NS  All  2SS  on  1?  March 
1964.  McNamara's  memorandum  noted  ’hat  the  United  States  sought  "as  independent 
non -Communist  South  Vietnam . . .  {which]  must  be  free ...  to  accept  outside  assistance 
cs  required  to  maintain  its  security  "4  This  statement  would  scry*  as  America's  positive 
political  objective  until  the  President's  decision  at  the  end  or  March  1966  to  curtail 
Rolling  Thunder.  McNamara  ^mpfcatlsrd  that  achieving  this  goal  would  yield  net  only 
an  independent  South  Vietnam,  hut  also  astabb  Southern  government.  In  u  March  1964 
speech,  he  proclaimed:  Then  the  day  comes  that  we  can  safety  withdraw,  we  expect  to 
leave  an  independent  »  nd  stable  South  Vietnam,  rich  with  resources  and  bright  with 
prospect*  for  contributing  to  the  peace  end  prosperity  of  Southeast  Asia  and  she 
wsrid-5 

Although  some  rdvirors.  notably  Special  Assistant  for  National  Security 
Affairs  Mcftecrge  Ktandy  and  Secretary  McNamara,  eventually  abandoned  their 
cea&ateent  to  the  memorandum's  goal  the  Vreatden;  remained  devoted  to  it.  "No  mat- 
tw  how  much  we  flight  bane  for  seme  thiago."  a  dkheamnod  McNamara  wrote 
Johssor.  rwo  years  after  per  sung  N SAM  268.  "air  commtecat  is  ...  to  guarantee 
th*r  the  fl*if-tfrw*tt  gsvwament  {of  South  Vietnam:  is  non -Communist . . .  and  to  insist 
that  the  independent  Sewn  Vietnam  remain  cepar&s  from  North  Vietnam."6  The 

^Nail Sheehan  rial. . The  Psalaeoa  Papers  (Haw  York:  Santas*  Books,  Inc..  1971).  p.  283. 
pasted  in  Townsend  Boones.  Tftf  ygih  ftf  JjMinBBifoft  >Ner  York:  David  McKay 

Gemgmey.  Inc..  1969).  p.  19 

k  yjf/tT  Sjauter  Grovel  Eiithm  (Boston ;  Beacon  Proas.  1971),  Vo!.  3; 

m. 
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Preeideni  thought  otherwise.  He  rejected  the  Secretary's  suggestion  to  issue  *  new 
NS  AM  redefining  the  American  positive  goel  at  *  compromise  peace.  Johnson  believed 
that  reneging  op  the  original  commitment  to  South  Vietnam  would  teed  to  weakened 
military  ties  1a  Europe  end  the  Middle  Eta.  American  allies  "throughout  the  world 
wouVI  conclude  our  word  vu  worth  little  or  nothing."  he  reasoned.  "Moscow  end 
Peking  could  not  resist  the  opportunity  to  expend  their  control  into  the  vacuum  of 
power  we  would  leave  behind  us."7 

NS  AM  288  revealed  the  'ear  of  Johnson  and  his  principal  civilian  advisors 
that  an  Aaericao  failure  to  stop  the  Goaaunist  insurgency  in  South  Vietnam  would 
result  in  the  spread  of  Communism  throughout  Southeast  Asia.  They  also  believed  that 
the  foil  of  South  Vietnaa  would  produce  a  corresponding  loss  of  American  prestige 
around  the  world.  The  memorandum,  labeled  the  Vietnaa  conflict  "as  a  tost  case  of  US 
capacity  to  help  a  notion  moot  a  Communist  ‘war  of  national  liberation.'"*  McNamara 
cautioned  against  overtly  applying  American  military  force  to  support  the  Southern 
government.  Ho  encouraged  instead  a  program  of  "pacifying"  the  South  Vietnamese 
populace  witli  the  aid  of  American  military  and  economic  advisors.  Yet  he 
acknowledged  that  direct  military  pressure  against  North  Vietnam  might  one  day  be 
necessary.  "The  US  at  all  Bevels  must  continue  to  make  it  emphatically  clear  that  we  ore 
prepared  to  furnish  assistance  and  support  for  as  long  as  it  takes  to  bring  the 
insurgency  under  control."  he  observed  * 

Numerous  rationales  blended  to  "justify"  the  positive  political  objective 
stated  In  NSAMs  273  and  288.  Besides  containing  Communism  and  preserving  American 
prestige.  Smith  Vietnam's  survival  would  allow  Its  inhabitants  to  secure  "a  destiny 
independent  of  Hanoi.”  Many  administration  officials  believed  that  the  United  States 

Tlyaden  Baines  Johnson.  The  Vantaae  Point  (New  York:  Holt,  Rinehart,  end  Winston. 
1971).  p.  152. 

•Sheehan,  p.  284.  See  also  Johnson,  p.  120. 

*MeNamara  Memorandum,  "US  Policy  towards  Viet  Nam."  p.  8. 
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fetid  «  eoscm&mrat  to  defend  South  Vietnam  :t«nmiflg  from  the  Southeast  Asia  Treaty  | 

Crpiteitilflti  (SEATD).  Taylor  felt  that  Ascerlcaa  complicity  *n  Ngo  Diaii  Diem's 
titMiaitifta  demanded  firm  action  to  uphold  South  Vietna*.  Chester  Cooper,  the 
Aseteant  lor  Asian  Affairs  on  Johnson's  While  House  Staff,  assorted  that  a  perceived 
sense  of  mission  to  save  the  world  from  Communism  caused  the  United  States  to  support 
she  South.  "Who  vents  to  yield  to  China  and  the  Soviet  Union T  the  President  asked  a 
Columbia  Univtt  hty  history  professor.  Johnson  nv  North  Vietnam  as  a  client  state  of 
the  Communist  superpowers,  much  like  Truman  had  considered  North  Korea  a  notion 
controlled  by  Moscow.19  The  President  aim  believed  that  yielding  to  the  North 
Vietn&m^HUrectod  insurgency  would  exhibit  American  impotence.  "I  was  sure." 

Johnson  remarked,  “shat  once  we  showed  how  week  we  were.  Moscow  and  Peking  would 
move  in  a  flash  to  exploit  our  weakness  And  so  would  begin  World  War  III."  While 
Johnson  and  his  advisors  ail  pursued  the  same  positive  goal— an  independent,  stable, 
nof  -Communte  South  Vietuam  -they  sought  that  goal  for  a  multiplicity  of  rooaont. 

Their  differing  concerns  would  affect  how  noch  viewed  the  idea  of  Asurican  military 
intervention.11 

In  addition  to  the  positive  political  objective,  negative  goals  shaped  tho 
United  States  military  effort.  Johnson  and  his  civilian  advisors  pieced  an  overriding 


(,|"it  became  increasingly  dear  that  So  Chi  Minh's  militsiy  campaign  against  South 
Vietnam  was  part  of  a  tartar,  much  more  ambitious  strategy  being  conducted  by  the 
Communists —  inking  m  promising  Hanoi  full  support  end  was  urging  ‘wars  of 
national  liberation'  ar  the  solution  to  fill  the  problems  of  non-Conununist 
underdeveloped  nti\«ns,“  wrote  Johnson  of  the  1964-65  period.  See  Thff  Yfnlggff  Ffriffll 
P  134. 


V_ 


1  ‘Wait  W  Eostov,  i>ffl  of  Pr.ver  (New  York:  The  MacMillan  Company.  1972).  p. 

435;  Maxwoli  Taylor.  Swords  and  Plowshares  (New  York:  W.  W.  Norton  und  Company, 
1972).  pp.  399-401; Chester  L.  Cooper.  TM  fmt  fin/f*'1*  Aaadtt ia  Vietnam  (New  York: 
Dodd  Mood,  and  Company,  1970}  pp.  417-420;  Henry  Graff,  The  Tueedev  Cabinet 
(Englewood  Cliffs,  NJ:  Prentice  Hall.  1970),  p.  149;  Doris  Kearns.  Lvadon  luknson  and 
the  American  Dream  (Not  York:  Signet.  1976),  p.  264.  Soe  alio  Bernard  Brodie,  War  and 
Politics  (New  York:  MacMillan  Publishing  Company.  Inc.),  pp.  1 16-17;  Larry  oerman, 
jfig  y  l  jr^fov;  Th|  of  Ihi  Tuf  jg  YiytflfJB  (New  York:  W.  W. 

Norton  and  Company ,  i«2)7pp  130-31;  and  Georg o  C.  Herring.  America's  Loniest  War: 
Tho  United  States  and  Vietnam  1950-1975  (New  York:  John  Wiley  end  Sons.  1979).  pp. 
142-43. 
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emphasis  oa  preventing  Chin ese  or  S owlet  active  participation  ta  the  coo  flia.  "Above 
ail  etae.  I  did  ooi  raai  to  lead  this  aatioa  and  the  world  into  nucloar  war  or  even  the 
rttk  of  such  a  war,"  the  President  commented12  After  Nikita  Khrushchev  a  ouster  in 
late  1964,  the  Soviets  invited  North  Vietnamese  delegates  to  Moscow  for  talks,  and  in 
February  1%)  they  agreed  to  assist  in  "strengthening  the  defense  potential'  of  the 
North.  The  Soviets  signed  an  additional  agreement  for  economic  and  Military  assis¬ 
tance  in  July.1 5  Soring  this  span  the  Chinese  directed  the  North  Vietnamese  to  refuse 
any  American  attempt  to  neg0ti.de.14  Johnson  thougia  that  North  Vietnam  possessed 
secret  treaties  with  the  Chinese  and!  Soviets,  and  that  incm* '  ng  force  beyond  a  certain 
level  would  trigger  Communist  superpower  involvement. 15  That  involvement  could  in 
turn  lead  to  nuclear  conflict.  His  fear  of  nuclear  war  was  "difficult  to  overestimate." 
observed  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk.  "That box  (containing  the  command  mechanisms 
needed  to  launch  nuclear  weapons]  constantly  followed  the  President  and  hung  like  a 
millstone  around  bis  neck." 16 

Rusk  and  McNamara  both  believed  that  drasmtic  moves  to  expand  the  war 
would  have  the  direst  consequences.  "A  commitment  in  South  Vietnam  is  one  thing.” 
Rusk  declared  during  a  22  July  1965  meeting  of  Johnson's  top  advisors,  "but  a 
commitment  to  preserve  another  socialist  state  is  quite  another.  This  is  a  distinction  we 
must  bear  in  mind." f 7  Attempting  to  occupy  North  Vietnam  with  conventional  forces 


12  Johnson,  p.  133. 

(3CIA  Special  Memorandum  No.  11-63.  "Future  Soviot  Moves  in  Vietnam,"  27  April  1963, 
National  Security  Files,  NSC  History.  ‘Deployment  of  Major  US  Forces  to  Vietnam,  joly 
1963."  Vol.  3.  Johnson  Library,  Bos  41;  CIA  Special  Memorandum  No.  1S-65,  ‘Soviet 
Tectic*  Concerning  Vietnam."  13  July  1963.  National  Security  Files.  NSC  History: 
"Deployment  of  Major  US  forces  to  Vietnam.  July  1963,"  Vol.  6.  Johnson  Library.  Box  43- 

15  John  son,  pp.  66-67. 

1  ^Interview  of  Dean  Rusk  by  the  ruth  or,  Athens.  Georgia,  13  July  I9S3- 
17"CabiaetRoom  Meeting  Notes.  22  July  1%5,  Meeting  Notes  File,  21-27  July  1965 
Meetings  on  Vietnam  Johnson  library,"  Box  1,  p.  22. 
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would.  h*  fell,  h ave  resulted  in  nuclear  nr  against  Chian.1*  An  AaitUnt  Secretary  of 
Stale  for  Far  Eastern  Affair*  during  the  Korean  War.  he  had  neea  firsthand  the  effect* 
of  miscalculating  Chinese  intention*.  McNamara,  too,  was  sensitive  to  the  prospects  of  a 
wider  war.  Although  not  a  eiessber  of  the  Truman  administration,  he  (like  Rusk)  had 
played  a  key  role  la  resolving  the  Cuhaa  missile  crisis,  ihe  world's  closest  brush  with 
auclear  holocaust 

Preventing  Chinese  or  Soviet  intervention— sad  hence  World  Var  III — 
became  a  goal  of  equal  importance  to  that  of  establishing  South  Vietnamese  inde¬ 
pendence.  Yet  the  objective  was  a  negative  one  that  limited  the  application  of  force 
throughout  Rolling  Thunder.  Nearly  a  month  after  the  start  of  the  1961  Tot  Offensive. 
«*>•  — »«"  «»>*  *»  **  increase 

preenre  on  Hanoi.  "We  don't  want  a  wider  war."  he  declared.  They  {the  North 
Vietnamese]  have  two  big  brothers  that  have  sure  weight  and  people  than  I  have."1* 
To  assure  thii.  the  war  retrained  limited.  Johnson  prohibited  military  actions  that 
threatened,  or  that  the  Chinese  or  Soviets  might  perceive  as  threatening,  the  survival 
of  North  Vietnam.  The  President  rod  his  civilian  advisors  alro  m-ufe  numtrous 
announcements,  both  public  and  private,  that  the  United  States  did  not  seek  to  destroy 
the  Hanoi  regime.20 


iaRusk  interview.  13  July  1963-  Wait  W.  Rostov,  Chief  of  the  State  Department's  Policy 
Planning  Council  and  later  Special  Assistant  to  the  President  for  National  Security 
Affairs,  offers  a  contrasting  opinion.  "(Thore  was)  no  way  you  could've  got  the  Chinese 
involved,  unless  you  went  to  the  Sod  River  Delta  (with  ground  t  oope)  and  I'm  not  sure 
about  that."  Interview  of  Roatow  by  the  author,  Austin,  Texas.  23  Hay  1916. 

^"Summary  of  the  President's  Breakfam  with  Bovs  on  Carrier  Constellation."  19 
February  196S.  Tom  Johnson's  Notes  of  Meetings,  Lyndon  Baines  Johnson  library.  Box 
2. 

2*T»  let  of  this  massage  relay  occurred  in  the  winter  of  1963.  On  24  February, 
the  Ame*  »~«n  ambassador  to  Poland  informed  his  Chinese  counterpart  that  ‘the  United 
States  had  no  designs  on  the  territory  of  North  Vietnam,  nor  any  doairo  to  destroy  the 
DRV  (Democratic  Republic  of  (&»rth)  Vietnam)."  Canadian  emissary  Blair  Seaborn 
communicated  the  same  moaaage  to  Hanoi  officials  the  next  month.  See  The  Pentagon 
Pan ora.  Gravel  edition,  3:330. 
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Along  villi  (lie  desire  to  Avoid  a  confrontation  with  the  Communist 
superpowers,  other  negative  objectives  restrAiaed  the  employment  of  military  force. 
Foremost  among  these  was  Johnson  s  intention  to  preserve  his  dosmstic  social  pro- 
|taas  The  vision  of  a  "Great  Society”  vu  a  longtime  goal.  end  the  President  reftised  to 
let  Vietnam  shatter  his  dream.  The  nr,  however,  presented  him  with  a  disturbing 
dikmma.  He  recalled: 

I  knew  from  the  start  that  1  was  bound  to  be  crucified  either  way  I 
moved.  If  I  Wither  wan  I  really  loved- the  Great  Society-in  order  to 
get  involved  with  that  bitch  of  a  war  on  the  other  side  of  the  world,  then 
I  would  lose  everything  at  home.  ...  But  if  I  left  that  war  and  let  the 
Communists  take  over  South  Vietnam,  then  I  would  be  seen  ss  a  coward 
and  my  nation  would  be  seen  as  an  appeaser  and  we  would  both  find  it 
impossible  n  accomplish  anything  for  anybody  anywhere  on  the  entire 
globe.21 

Johnson  feared  that  a  massive  increase  in  American  force  would  divulge  the 
seriousness  of  the  threat  to  South  Vietnam,  thereby  causing  the  focus  of  Congressional 
and  public  attention  to  shift  away  from  the  social  prograsu  that  he  cherished.  A  rapid 
increase  in  military  pressure  would  have  further  repercussions.  The  President  hoped 
to  secure  a  favorable  perception  of  the  United  Slates  in  Third  World  nations.  Too  much 
force  in  Vietnam  ssight  cause  those  countries  to  view  the  American  effort  as  motivated 
by  imperial  ambitions  or  feelings  of  racial  superiority.  Johnson  also  wished  to 
maintain  the  support  of  NATO  and  other  Western  allies.  The  greater  the  effort  in 
Vietnam,  the  more  allies  elsewhere  would  question  the  ability  of  the  United  States  to 
sustain  its  many  solitary  commitments 

Johnson's  negative  objectives  produced  the  major  principle  of  American 
strategy  in  Vietnam:  gradual  response.  America's  political  leaders  believed  that  mili¬ 
tary  force  was  necessary  to  guarantee  the  South's  existence,  yet.  because  of  negative 
objectives,  they  could  not  cosamit  unlimited  military  power.  Johnson  aad  his  advisors 
slowly  increased  the  tempo  of  Africa's  combat  invohresaent.  pausing  frequently  to 


21Kearas.  p.  263. 
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eaamiAe  results  io  the  light  of  both  positive  tad  negative  goals.  Many  individuals, 
including  large  numbers  of  high-ranking  officers,  viewed  the  military  effort  as  aa 
uncoordinated  series  of  fits  aad  starts.22  la  fact,  the  gradually  escalatiag  air  aad 
grouad  campaigns  were  careful!/  orchestrated  attempts  to  achieve  Assericaa  political 
objectives.  The  orchestration  lacked  harmony,  however.  The  coaducl  of  Rolling 
Thunder  epitomised  the  discord  among  the  President's  civilian  counselors  over  how 
best  to  employ  air  power  to  achieve  the  aatioa's  war  atas.  The  group  never  attained 
unanimity  on  Rolling  Thunder's  purpose,  aad.  as  a  result,  the  air  campaign's  political 
goals  often  varied. 


ROLLING  1 


a  POLITICAL  OB  ECTIVES 


RATIONALE  FOR  AN  AIR  CAMPAIGN.  SPRING  AND  SUMMER.  1964 


On  20  February  1964,  Johnson  told  his  principal  civilian  and  sailitary 
advisors  to  "speed  up"  contingency  planning  for  "pressures  against  North  Vietnam." 
"Particular  attention  should  be  given,'  he  announced,  "to  shaping  such  pressures  so  as 
to  produce  the  maximum  credible  deterrent  effect  on  Hanoi."2*  With  this  directive,  the 
President  provided  the  initial  political  goal  of  a  projected  air  campaign  against  North 
Vietnam.  NS  AM  2SS  phrased  this  objective  as  "eliminating  North  Vietnamese  control 
and  direction  of  the  insurgency."24  The  saemorandum  offered  two  additional  aims  of  a 
potential  air  effort:  to  destroy  the  morale  of  Viet  Cong  cadres,  and  to  bolster  the  morale 
of  the  Southern  regime.  Further  objectives  emerged  during  the  year  preceding  Roll¬ 
ing  Thunder's  initiation:  to  signal  to  Hanoi  the  firsaaese  of  American  resolve  to  defend 
the  South,  to  impose  "a  tax"  on  North  Vietnam  for  supporting  the  insurgency,  "to  create 

22Douglas  Cinnard,  tk«  v«r  MaaSdflCI  (Hanover,  NH.  University  Press  of  New  England, 
1977),  pp.  24-23.  Kinnard's  work  reveals  perceptions  of  the  war  from  1 1 1  Army 
generals  who  cosasaanded  in  Vietnam. 

PfP*fff  Gravel  edition,  3: 154. 

^McNamara  Mesaorandum.  ‘US  Policy  towards  Viet  Nam,"  p.  7. 
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condition  tor  *  favorable  statement  by  demonstrating  to  tbe  North  Vietnamese  that 
the  odde  are  again*  (heir  winning."  and  in  Increase  American  leverage  vlih  ibe 
Southern  government.2}  None  of  theee  goals  dominated  the  collective  thinking  of 
Jehnson's  civilian  advieors  regarding  tbe  merits  of  a  bombing  campaign.  Military 
chief*,  meanwhile,  viewed  tbe  objective  of  a  potential  air  effort  ae  eliminating  North 
Vietnam's  eupport  of  tbe  insurgency.  Tbit  dichotomy  caused  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Slate  for  Far  Eastern  Affairs  William  Bundy  to  comment  in  Juno  1964  that  a  need  existed 
for  ’a  clearer  definition  of  jum  jrhat  should  be  hit  and  hew  thoroughly,  and  shove  all, 
for  what  objective."** 

In  NS  AM  28$.  McNamara  directed  the  Joint  Chief!  of  Staff  (JJCS)  to  develop  a 
program  of  "Graduated  Overt  Military  Pressure"  again*  North  Vietnam  that  would 
include  "air  attacks  again*  military  and  possibly  Industrial  targets."27  American  and 
South  Vietnamese  pilots  would  jointly  conduct  these  raids,  which  could  begin  after  a  30- 
day  notice.  The  Secretary  also  proposed  a  more  limited  program  of  retaliatory  raids 
which  couid  begin  after  72  hours  notification.  The  j€3  responded  to  McNamaras 
request  on  17  April  1964  with  Operations  Plan  (OPLAN)  37-64.  developed  by  the 
Commander-In-Chief.  Pacific  Command  (CINCPAC),  Admiral  Harry  0.  Felt,  The  plan 
linked  retaliatory  raids  to  continuous  bombing  of  gradually  increasing  intensity,  thus 
allowing  a  sequential  implementation  of  McNamara's  two  suggested  programs.  Foil's 
plan  further  assumed  that  the  President  would  order  an  ai  •  campaign  "for  the  purpose 
of:  (1)  causing  the  DRV  i Democratic  Republic  of  (North)  Vietnam)  to  stop  supporting 


ttGuenter  Levy.  America  in  Vietnam  (Now  York:  Oxford  University  Press.  1978).  p.  374: 
Rostov  interview.  23  May  1986;  McNamara  Memorandum  to  the  President.  "Program  of 
Expanded  Military  and  Political  Moves  with  Respect  to  Vietnam."  26  Juno  1963,  National 
Security  Files.  NSC  Meetings  File.  Vol.  3.  Johnson  Library,  Box  1.  p.  1.  McGeorge  Bundy 
Memorandum  to  the  President.  "A  Policy  of  Sustained  Reprisal."  7  February  1963. 

Futtaim  Pintrt 3:3ii. 

2*Pentaaan  Paners.  Gravel  edition.  3: 176. 

^McNamara  Memorandum.  "US  Policy  in  Viet  Nam."  p.  7. 
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tb  Viet  Gong  MdPMfcKLio  in d  (2)  reducing  its  oybillty  to  renem  such  support"28 
Targets  included  airfields,  bridges.  supply  ind  ammunition  depots,  petroleu m  Mongo 
facilities,  i&d  North  Vietnam's  "industrial  boot  *  American  and  South  Vietnamese  foron 
Mould  also  mine  North  Vietnamese  ports.  Tbo  JCS  estimated  tbit,  by  augmenting  the 
South  Vietnamese  Air  Force  with  American  Air  Force  end  Navy  sir  unite  iviileble  in 
the  Western  Pacific,  infiltration  targets  such  as  wppty  depots  and  petroleum  storage 
areas  could  be  destroyed  in  12  days,  and  the  remaining  targets  in  an  additional  3d 

In  late  Hay.  the  JCS  sudifiad  their  plan.  As  part  of  a  Ihirty-Day  Vietnam 
Scenario"  developed  by  the  State  Department,  the  Joint  Chiefs  proposed  air  strikes 
beginning  on  Day  Fifteen  against  North  Vietnam's  transportation  system.  Mining 
mould  accompany  the  effort.  Attacks  Mould  then  occur  targets  having 

"maximum  psychological  effect  on  the  North's  Miliingnese  to  stop  the  inwrgency-POL 
(Petroleum,  Oil.  and  Lubricants]  storage,  selected  airfields,  barracka/training  areas, 
bridges,  railroad  yards,  port  facilities,  communications.  and  industries."  The  raids 
Mould  continue,  despite  expected  negotiations,  until  the  United  States  received  ‘dear 
evidence’  that  North  Vietnam  had  stopped  supporting  the  insurgency  .5* 

None  of  the  President's  principal  civilian  advisors  recommended  that  he 
should  immediately  execute  the  plan;  instead,  they  advocated  intensive  diplomatic 
efforts  at  a  settlement.  McNamara  refuted  to  accept  the  Joint  Chiefs'  proposal  without 
further  information.  On  30  May  he  esked  the  JCS  to  obtain  ClNCPACs  views  on  a  series 
of  quest  one.  Anmng  them  were:  "Whet  military  actions,  in  Ascending  order  of  gravity, 
might  bo  taken  In  imprees  Hanoi  milh  our  intentions  to  strike  North  Vietnam?  What 
should  be  the  purpose  and  pattern  of  the  initial  air  Mr  ike  against  North  Vietnam?"  and 

^Pentagon  Papers.  Gravel  edition,  3: 163-  The  start  of  a  North  Vietnamese-backed 
Communist  offensive  against  Souvanna  Pho’  imt's  Laotian  government  on  17  May 
caused  the  JCS  to  tailor  !*»eir  plans  to  supporting  non -Communist  forces  in  Laos  as  Mail 
as  South  Vietnam. 

Bibft  .P  I**. 

5IIMA.P  16* 
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To?  aught  North  Vietnam  and  Comsuicist  China  respond  to  theoe  eocslotlog 

pnoMirasr*1 

Tht  Joint  Chief*  replied  to  Mrifasuras  queries  1a  a  2  June  OMnnAduA  by 
stating  that  they  too  suffered  from  an  insufficient  knowledge  about  potential  warfare 
in  Vietnam.  Th aj  oipraaoO  anxiety  over  the  ’loch  of  a  definition"  of  American  miii- 
ttry  goals  ta  Vietnam  declaring  that  it  was  "their  first  obligation  to  define  a  militarily 
▼alio  objective  for  Southeast  Asia  and  then  advocate  a  desirable  course  of  action  to 
achieve  that  objective."  As  a  result  of  this  perceived  void,  the  joint  Chief*  advised  that 
"the  United  States  should  seek  through  military  actions  to  act^moDsh  destruction  of  the 
North  VietnasM*  will  and  capabilities  as  necessary  to  compel  the  Democratic 
Sovorasmnt  of  Vietnam  to  cease  providing  support  to  the  insurgencies  in  South 
Vietnam  and  Laos’  Large  doaes  of  swiftly-applied  air  power  would,  they  believed, 
accomplish  the  requisite  damage.  The  officers  drew  a  distinction  between  destroying 
North  Vietnam's  capability  to  support  insurgencies  end  "on  enforced  changing  of 
policy  . . .  which,  if  achieved,  may  well  be  temporary."  They  believed  that  this  lesser 
objective  was  inadequate  for  the  current  situation,  although  they  agreed  that  it  could 
guide  initial  combat  operations.*2  "Ye  recommended  what  we  called  a  sharp,  sudden 
blow  which  would  have,  in  our  opinion,  done  much  to  paralyse  the  enemy's  capability 
to  move  his  equipment  around  and  supply  people  in  tbs  South."  recalled  Air  Force  Chief 
of  Staff  General  John  P.  McConnell.** 

The  Honolulu  conference  convened  in  early  June  "to  clarify  issues  with 
respect  to  exerting  pressure  on  North  Vietnam"*4  showed  that  neither  the  rh*iM»*n  0f 

**  Cable  from  the  ChairmanJCS  to  CINCPAC  and  C1NCMACV.  30  May  1%4.  Pentaeon 
Paaers.  Gravel  edition,  3: 74-73. 

*2JCSM-471-64, 2  June  I%4,  Pentagon  Ptnera.  Gravel  edition,  3: 144, 172. 

**US  Congress.  Senate,  Committee  on  Armed  Services.  Preparedness  Investigating 
Subcommittee,  Air  War  again*  North  Vietnam.  90th  Cong..  1st  sets.,  part  3. 22-23  August 
1967,  p.  212. 

MPtflthH)P  Pipm  Gravel  edition.  3: 172 
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III*  Joint  Chiels  nor  the  President's  top  civilian  advisers  agreed  with  die  2  June 
SMmorondum.  Cltlfm  M lexwull  Taylor  hod  out  endorsed  the  document,  tad  he 
argued  against  U  la  Be  vail.  After  the  conference,  he  advised  McNamara  not  to  limit 
American  options  to  targe-scale  air  assaults.  The  future  ambassador  to  South  Vietnam 
believed  that  strikes  of  lesser  intensity  than  those  previously  suggested  by  the  Joint 
Chiefs  would  persuade  North  Vietnam  to  slop  supporting  the  Viet  Cong.  Be  further 
noted  that  civilian  officials  would  probably  prefer  "demonstrative  strikes'  that  would 
permit  them  to  Increase  intensity  if  the  raids  failed  ** 

The  Honolulu  Conference  also  revealed  the  lack  of  consensus  among  the 
President's  civilian  counselors  regarding  the  political  utility  of  bombing  North 
Vfetnam.  Attended  by  McNamara*  Rusk,  William  Bundy.  CIA  Director  John  A.  McCone, 
Asti  iseador  to  South  Vietnam  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  and  chief  of  the  interagency  Vietnam 
Coordinating  Committee  William  H  Sullivan,  as  well  as  Taylor.  Admiral  Fait,  and  General 
William  C.  Westmoreland,  the  new  Commander  of  the  US  Military  Assistance  Command. 
Vietnam  (MACV).  the  conference  clarified  little  concerning  bombing  policy.  The 
discussion  of  North  Vietnam  "was  limited  to  assessments  of  the  BRVs  military 
capabilities,  particularly  its  air  defenses,  and  their  implications  for  the  feasibility  of  an 
air  aback.  Policy  aepsets  of  air  operations  aftiast  the  North  were  not  mentioned"** 

The  conferees  did  not  discuss  the  political  goals  of  a  projected  air  campaign 
becauai.  they  could  not  agree  on  the  objectives  of  such  an  effort;  the  campaign  finally 
began  in  March  196*  because  a  majority  perceived  that  bombing  would  help  secure 
whet  each  individually  felt  was  the  unique  ingredient  necessary  for  an  independent, 
stable,  non-communist  Sou*h  Vietnam.  The  President  wee  a  part  of  that  majority,  and, 
like  hie  Advisors,  hod  personal  aims  that  ho  sought  through  bombing.  He  refused  to 
order  the  campaign  until  both  he  and  his  advisors  had  fsirfc  in  its  success. 


ttihid.  p.  179. 
**Ibid  pp  172-73. 
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At  tho  time  of  i At  Honolulu  Conference,  Mott  of  the  PreeMent's  principal 
counselors  thought  that  the  bombing  Advocated  by  the  Joint  Chlofs  too  unnecessary  to 
preserve  South  Vietnam.  Dosplio  tho  US  Intelligence  Board's  contention  in  Into  Hoy 
1964  that  "the  major  sources  of  coaununist  strength  in  South  Vituum  see  indigenous." 
the  advisors  beUered  that  the  Viet  Cong  lacked  the  capacity  to  overthrow  the  South 
Vietnamese  government  without  Northern  support.  "The  Viet  Cong  standing  alone  did 
not  have  the  capability  of  seising  South  Vietnam-under  no  circumstances," 
commented  Rusk.  Volt  V.  Rostov,  Director  of  the  State  Department's  Policy  Planning 
Council  in  1964.  noted  that  "North  Vietnam  controlled  the  VC  (Viet  Gong).  Ve  never  had 
any  worry  about  the  political  power  of  the  Communists  in  the  South."  Even  Under 
Secretary  of  State  George  W.  Balt  who  emerged  as  the  administration's  chief  critic  of  a 
bombing  campaign,  acknowledged  that  the  North  directed  the  insurgency.  In  a  5 
October  meoMrandum,  he  observed  that  an  air  effort  against  North  Vietnam  would  cast 
the  Unified  States  as  "a  great  power  raining  destruction  on  a  ssoall  power  because  we 
accused  that  smell  power  of  instigating  what  much  of  the  world  would  guile  wroaslv 
regard  as  an  indigenous  rebellion  "57 

While  realizing  that  the  North  Vietnamese  had  increased  support  to  the  Viet 
Cong.  Johnson's  top  advisors  did  not  think  that  the  situation  in  June  1964  smritod 
conJauous  tombing  5*  McNamera  and  Rusk  noted  Lodge's  suggestion  that  attacking 
tho  North  would  "bolster  (Southern)  morale  and  give  tho  population  in  tho  South  a 
feeling  of  unity."5*  They  did  not.  however,  wish  to  begin  raids  irrespective  of  the 


570ral  History  Interview  of  Tilliam  Bundy  by  Paige  E.  Muiholiaa,  26  May  1969,  Tape  1. 
Johnson  Library,  p.  23;  SNU  30-2-64, 23  May  1964.  P*«uy<m  P*ju>ft  Gravel  edition,  3: 
123;  Rusk  interview.  13  July  1983;  Rostov  interview,  23  May  1966;  George  W.  Ball.  "How 
Valid  Are  the  Assumption s  underlying  our  Viot-Nam  Policies?"  3  October  1964,  The 
AUA&1&230  (July  1972).  p.  46.  emphasis  added. 

^Lewy.  p.  29;  William  Bundy  interview.  26  May  1969,  Tape  1.  p.  23.  The  first  regular 
North  Vietnamese  infantry  regiment  did  not  depart  North  Vietnam  for  tho  South  until 
September  or  October  1964.  See  Levy.  pp.  39-40. 

5*Peataeon  Panert.  Gravel  edition,  3: 173- 
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political  tad  military  attuaiioa  la  the  South.  The  Khanh  govern  meat  hod  not 
dsmoacumed  true  liability  and  continued  to  lose  territory  to  the  Viet  Gong.  If  the 
military  situation  dictated  the  need  for  air  power.  both  Secretaries  preferred  to  apply  It 
again*  the  backdrop  of  a  strong  Southern  regime.  McNamara  supported  Taylor's 
recommendation  for  "demonstrative  strikes"  against  limited  military  targets  should  the 
North  continue  increasing  insurgent  support4*  On  13  June,  the  President  concurred 
lrlth  his  advisors'  proposal  to  restrict  American  solitary  actions  unless  the  Communists 
resorted  to  "drastic  measures."4 1 

North  Vietnam's  alteged  attacks  in  early  August  on  American  destroyers  in 
the  Gulf  of  Tonkin 42  followed  by  the  near-collapse  of  the  Shanh  government  later 
that  month,  changed  the  war's  complexion  for  those  charged  with  directing  United 
States  interests  in  South  Vietnam.  The  Tonkin  Gulf  incident  provided  Johnson  with  the 
opportunity  to  request  a  Congressional  resolution  that  would  demonstrate  the  American 
govorniMnt's  firm  resolve  to  oppose  Communist  aggression  in  Southeast  Asia.  The 
President  thought  that  public  backing  was  essential  before  applying  large  dsses  cf 
military  pressure  against  Hanoi4*  Despite  Congress'  sweeping  endorsement  of  the 
Tonkin  Gulf  Resolution,  however,  he  nfUeod  to  begin  continuous  bombing  of  the 
North.  His  civiiisn  odvisors-who  supported  his  dec nu»n  to  retaliate  with  five 
eirstrikes-did  not  think  that  the  time  was  ripe  for  a  sustained  air  campaign. 

New  Ambassador  to  South  Vietnam  Maxwell  Taylor  believed  that  the  United 
States  would  eventually  have  to  begin  continuous  bombing  to  induce  Hanoi  "to  cease  its 
efforts  to  take  over  the  south  by  subversive  warfare.'  Johnson  had  given  Taylor 
"overall  responsibility  . . .  (for)  the  whole  military  effort  in  South  Vietnam."  and  the 

4®Ihtt .  P  127  ~ 

4llhid.  P  181. 

42Vhiie  the  North  Vietnamese  apparently  attacked  the  destroyer  Mldd&on  the 
morning  of  1  August,  considerable  doubt  remains  whether  they  attacked  the  Ml'Wftl 
and  the  C.  Turner  fav  on  4  August.  See  Herring,  pp.  119-22. 

UfoglHia  Papers.  Gravel  edition,  3: 180. 
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formex  general  provided  the  Stole  Deportment  vita  ft  detailed  description  of  hie  views 
oa  IS  August  Taylor  argued  against  beginning  on  air  campaign  before  the  Saigon 
government  achieved  greater  stability.  Be  did  not  foresee  c  sturdy  Southern  regime 
prior  to  his  “target  D-Day"  of  1  January  1963.  Until  then,  he  aseeiiad  that  "we  should  be 
developing  a  posture  of  maximum  readiness  for  a  deliberate  escalation  of  prr  Ture 
against  North  Vietnam  “  Aasuating  that  Khanh  solidified  his  position  and  Hanoi 
continued  to  support  the  Viet  Cong,  "a  carefully  orchestrated  tombing  attack  on  North 
Vietnam,  directed  primarily  at  infiltration  and  other  solitary  targets."  should  begin 
with  the  near  year.  Prior  to  1  January,  the  United  Stales  should  attack  across  the  border 
in  Laos  to  stem  the  supply  flow  to  the  Viet  Cong.  Taylor  acknowledged  that  he  had  not 
carved  his  ideas  in  stone.  "We  must  always  recognise . . .  that  events  may  force  (the)  US 
to  advance  D-Day  to  a  considerably  earlier  dale,"  he  remarked  44 

State  Department  officials  Rusk  and  Viliiam  Bundy  searched  for  means  both 
to  improve  Southern  morale  and  to  pressure  the  North.  A  clash  involving  Catholics. 
nuddhifii.  ifid  VaitCvag  fviiium  in  iaafvhy  in  Saigon  by  fiuu-Aiiguii.  Because  of  the 
chnos.  the  State  Department  focused  on  restoring  the  Southern  government  before 
initiating  "serious  systematic  pressures"  against  North  Vietnam.  "The  hope . . .  through 
‘64  waa  that  if  you  had  to  act  you'd  be  able  to  act  in  support  of  a  government  that  bad 
shown  it  had  a  degree  of  legitimacy  and  a  mandate,"  Bundy  reflected.4^  Like  Taylor. 
Bundy  and  Rusk  thought  thst  s  continuous  sir  campaign  against  the  North  could  not 
begin  before  1  January  1963. 

In  a  cable  to  the  new  embassador,  they  suggested  conducting  covert  sir  and 
naval  operations  to  "foreshadow"  continual  pressures.  The  two  asserted  that  the 
Communist  response  to  such  clandestine  actions  might  trigger  an  air  campaign,  as 

^Letter.  Lyndon  Johnson  to  Marvell  Taylor,  n.  d..  Pentaaon  Paaers.  Gravel  edition,  3: 
79;  Cable.  Taylor  to  State  Department.  18  Auguat  1964,  Pentagon  Papers.  Gravel  edition.  3: 
343-48. 

43w»Hi«m  Bundy  interview,  29  May  1569.  Tape  2,  pp.  1-2. 
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sight  "detorHraiioa  Semi  VlMia'i  attuatJea.'  Yst  tfcoy  believed  tin  covert 
epeirTtoat  iwM  sctestpUeh  the  Deporistoat's  objectives  at  the  ‘Iwwt  1ml  of  risk." 
The  risk  that  auatceaseraed  the  cvo  vm  the  threat  of  Chlaeee  laterveatiea,  aad  they 
Niei  that  Vief  drag  rggreseMo  tieiaetf  fro*  the  cMlimi  sctiou  of  Haaoi  tad 
Ftfeiag.46  The  fear  of  Chiaees  iiTotnaeit  played  a  luge  role  la  detsrairlng  hov  the 
Sine  Deputise**  leaders  perceived  the  utility  afaa  air  rasrpalg*. 

Rmov  eneiied  the  efficacy  af  pewitW  air  ariku  froa  a  differeat 
perspective.  Aa  Eighth  Air  farce  staff  officer  vhe  helped  select  targets  duriag  Werld 
!far  II.  Bader  h—  .aught  Assricaa  history  at  Oxford  after  the  oar.  There  he 
Ufrteftded  Era**  Sola  lea.  the  iaveator  of  the  teak  oho  had  developed  a  theory  of 
mategic  hali&|  stabler  to  that  product^  t>7  the  Air  Corps  Tactical  School.47  Sviatoa 
argued  !*  <*  attacks  *s  key  ele seats  of  ea  eaesy’s  ecoaesy  (such  as  a  pile  driver  la 
the  holldiag  of  a  tu  idge)  mould  reader  oaesy  armies  ia capable  of  n*fctfag.  Earner 
•jriod  m  apply  Svisaa's  theory  to  VietMO*  la  la*  Aaga*  MH  he  coa*adad  thataa 
eocotatla*  air  effort  agala*  csuiatal  cespoaeats  of  north  Yietaas’s  ocowalt  aad 
siUtoty  aratsus  tat*  ceaviace  fleas!  *  «op  eapportlag  the  iasurgoacy.  North 
Tldiaesrirt  Mors  roe  Id  see  wl  a  caspaiga.  he  — iaieiaed.  at  ieadlag  *  the 
dnmcilea  or  the  NortL*  aatieaal  fabric  aad  the  to*  af  autogamy  *  Chi**.4* 

McNamaras  office  soaissied  the  logic  of  the  "Bouev  thesis."  Defeats 
sooty**  srgu  that  Rostov’s  apprMt'fc  could  succeed  oaly  if  the  I'&ttod  Stales 
coaviacod  North  Yietaas  of  its  serious  is  loci  to  preserve  the  Southern  gover&seaL 
UalaosHeaoiuaderMaod  that  (1)  the  United  Stales  sought  a  limited  goal  through  limited 
actiea;  (2)  its  co**iltooai  to  that  goal  arts  total;  aad  *3)  a  publir  cease asus  backed  the 
policy  ,  the  easly*s  did  aot  believe  that  Rostov's  plaa  comM  bear  fruit,  la  particular. 

^Cibk.  Siato  Departmeat  is  Tcylor.  14  August  19S4.  Piniasoa  Papers.  Gravel  editieo.  3: 
333-37. 

47 Qeotov  iet  visv.  23  May  1916 
d*Doaiaooo  „  snort.  Gravel  odhioa.  3:109-110. 
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they  questioned  the  administration's  Ability  to  "legitimise"  the  raids  to  the  American 
pehlic.  "The  likelihood  aad  political  coats  of  failure  of  the  approach,  aad  the  ofoanfet 
far  Iff  mUito  If  the  early  atom  should  fail,  require  eerioue  asaasination."  they 
coa  chided.  > 

McNamara  afreed  that  rapidly  initiating  aa  air  campaign  night  produce 
aafereseea  consequences.  On  24  August,  the  nev  Chairman  of  the  Jtiat  Chiefs.  Amy 
General  Earle  G.  Vheeler.  recommended  a  “sudden,  sharp  blew*  as  the  snot  effective 
aeaas  “to  bring  hone  ...  the  latent  of  the  VS  to  bring  about  cessation  of  the  ORVs 
rapport  af  insurgency  in  the  South."  Wheeler  presented  McHamara  with  a  revised  list 
of  *4  targets  aad  proposed  a  llrdoy  aerial  eaeault  against  all  sites.  Despite  directing  the 
|  JCS  to  pita  fhr  raids  is  Mhv  the  16-day  effort.  McHamara  refused  to  edvocate  the 

j  initial  propose!  unices  Hanoi  provided  “suitable  provocation*  He  preferred  1  tit  ead  so 

falter  the  "Plen  of  Action."  developed  by  Aastetaot  Secretary  of  Defease  ter 
International  Security  AfXhirt  (BA)  JehaT  McMaughtoa.  McMeughlen’e  deetgn  aimed 
la  create  as  Jititeriat  as  geraihtear  the  hinder  military  actiaa  which  vauM  ha  difficult 
to  justify  to  the  American  public  and  to  preserve  where  parable  the  epiien  so  hnve  no 
OS  niUiary  action  at  all"  Uka  the  Joint  Chiefs.  McHanera  eeught  to  oHraiinso  the 
Wefih’e  directien  ef  end  support  to  the  Southern  insurgency.  Tot  in  the  absence  of 
ammo  severe  efforts  by  Baaed,  he  vue  reluctant  at  the  aad  ef  August  1964  le  prams*  the 
application  of  air  paver  ae  achieve  his  geel.3* 

The  President  also  had  doubts  that  the  Un  eras  ripe  to  initiate  an  air 
cm paign.  <te  7  SopiosMmr.  he  met  with  hie  top  military  rad  civilian  odvjoera  to  diocese 
the  crisis  in  Ytetaen  The  Joint  Chtefb  rocamaraaded  that  the  Vailed  States  provoke 
Hanoi  into  taking  actions  that  would  alter  retaliation  through  the  94-target  echo**. 

*Hoato.  Zft j«h Cravelsdittea. 3  169-1  IP; M1-C2  Original emphode 

**ICSM-729-64. 24  Annum  1914.  Fnhae  Praam.  Gravel  edition .  3: 143:  Mamoraadam- 
McMaasaca  la  the  Chsimaa.  Joint  Chtefb  ef  Staff.  31  August  1964.  ihdlltssJ&yttl. 
Gravel  edhian.  3: 555-54;  John  T.  McNanghlaa. "Planef  Action  far  South  Yietnan."  3 
Septoadwr  1964  (Second  Draft).  Plf  ttMtl  Plllff  Gravel  edition.  3  737 
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Rusk  disagreed,  arguing  for  an  milfuHoa  of  fill  awai  of  persuastan  short  of 
bombing .  Both  Taylor  sad  McCooe  coasidomi  ia  sir  campaign  against  the  North 
dangerous  because  of  the  Saigon  regime's  weakness.  McNamara  too  felt  that  Southern 
instability  obviated  aa  air  effort,  but  suggested  that  bombing  should  begin  if  the 
CoauiuaiflU  videoed  the  war.  Johaaoa  war  skeptical  of  bombing's  ability  to  improve 
the  situation  tad  scribbled  Tan  we  fealty  strengthen  the  government  ef  South 
Vietaamr  on  a  note  pod.  Be  announced  that  he  “did  not  wish  to  enter  the  patient  in  a 
10-rouad  bout,  when  he  woe  in  nr.  shape  to  held  out  far  one  round.  We  should  get  him 
randy  for  throe  cr  four  rounds  at  least-"*1 

The  President  refused  to  saactian  the  JO  plan,  although  he  approved  covert 
naval  operations  in  the  Tankin  Gulf  and  mads  previsions  to  initiate  limbed  air  strikes 
in  Leas.  Be  alas  approved  future  ramliniry  air  raids  against  Barth  Vietnam,  ft 
Aould  be  nroanrad.- he  ordered  in  ISAM  314.  'la  respond  an  a  ik-tt-w.  basis  against 
the  DRV  in  the  event  ef  any  attack  nn  05  units  nr  any  opocial  BtV/VC  action  against 
South  Vietnam.  The  rsapanso  for  an  attack  an  05  units  should  be  along  the  lines  of  the 
Gulf  of  Tonkin  attacks,  against  specific  end  related  targets.  The  reopen-  far  special 
edit*  again—  South  Vietnam  should  likewiat  be  aimed  —  specific  end  comparable 
targets'*3 

While  refusing  to  ran  dons  e  campaign  again-  the  Berth.  Johnson  planted 
the  wed  for  air  strikes  th—  be  could  expend  inis  a  caaiiauoes  effort.  The  Justification 
far  mch  raids  m  longer  had  to  be  garth  Vietnsmees  actions  again-  AasdflMMt  BN 
fiBAk  attacks  an  SdfltfLXHiiaiHB  new  a— Heed  as  n  pretext  fbr  United  States  retaliation. 
Still  the  Fteatfaat  refUeed  to  take  any  immediate,  ere—  military  action  to  preserve  the 
Saigon  gtvammaat.  Jnhasaa  "knew  (that)  the  sttumien  Un  South  V-tnem)  wasn't 

^rmlllin  Ttmn  ~\ — *  ‘“Tn  3:  lit.  143. 193-4. 2*1  McGoarge  Bundy. 
UsaMfaadam  far  Record."  14  September  1*4.  Mealing  Bain  Fils.  Jehaaan  Library. 
Bail. 

WMcfincp  Bundy.  ‘Memorandum  for  Record.'  14  September  1944. 
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good"  recalled  William  Bundy.  ‘He  knew  that  it  could  be  on  hit  plate  right  after  the 
election,  but  he  vat  hoping  that  it  would  right  itself."**  The  prospect*  of  an 
improvement  were  dim.  Although  the  turmoil  in  Saigon  produced  a  triumvirate  of 
Chanh.  Duong  Van  Minh,  and  Tran  Thien  Khiem  by  the  end  of  August,  the  group  never 
sawed  power.  Chaah  continued  as  de  facto  Prime  Minister  and  rumors  of  coups 
persisted. 

RATIONALE  PGR  AN  AIR  CAMPAIGN.  FALL 

Gradually,  during  late  September  and  early  October,  a  feeling  emerged 
aasong  the  President's  top  advisors  that  the  United  States  would  have  to  subject  North 
Vietnam  to  an  air  campaign.*4  This  perception  was  more  a  mood  than  a  belief,  re¬ 
sulting  from  frustration  more  then  conviction.  No  consensus  had  developed  that 
besetting  was  the  answer  to  the  Vietnam  problem:  advisors  continued  to  pursue 
individualistic  goals  that  each  felt  would  land  to  a  stable  Southern  regime.  The 
worsening  station  caused  them  to  consider  alternatives  other  than  diplomatic 
initiatives,  advisery  support,  and  covert  operations  to  accomplish  their  objectives.  In 
reviewing  options,  their  thoughts  turned  to  air  power  n  swans  of  applying  military 
force  with  minimal  American  personnel,  a  means  envisioned  in  NSAM  2SS.  and  a  means 
already  applied  at  the  Tonkin  Gulf  White  Rush  advised  against  beginning  an  air  effort 
fhr  the  remainder  of  1964.  he  contended  that  Jehaeea  should  net  soak  a  aattkmeai  in 
Vietnam  until  after  having  bath  hurt  the  Narth  and  convinced  the  South  af  his  resolve. 
McNamara  and  MrNiughtan  concurred  that  the  President  should  avoid  negotietiona 
until  ha  had  damaged  North  Vietnam.**  By  3  October.  Ball  sew  the  folds  menial 
gatattent  regarding  an  air  rampeiga  as:  "Should  we  mere  toward  escalation  because  af 

**VUliam  Buady  interview  26  May  1969.  Taps  1.  p.  33 


(Princeton:  Princeton  Qnivofeily  Pram.  1977).  p.  6. 
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tile  meekness  of  (fee  governmental  base  2a  Saigon  la  hope  that  escalation  will  tend  to 
restore  siren gth  u>  that  base;  or  caa  are  risk  escalation  mlthout  s  secure  bate  tod  run 
the  risk  that  our  position  nay  at  say  time  be  undermined?"** 

The  1  November  Viet  Coe*  attack  on  the  American  air  base  at  Bien  Boa 
dished  Johnson's  hopes  that  tensions  mould  subside  in  South  Vietnam.  Despite  NS  AM 
3Ks  provistan  for  retaliatory  air  strikes,  and  pleas  from  both  Taylor  and  the  Joint 
Chiefs.  2he  President  ordered  no  military  response,  jot-noon,  Rusk,  and  McNamara 
feared  that  a  display  of  force  might  trigger  Chinese  involvement,  and  the  President  had 
one  eye  on  the  election  only  days  emay.  His  civilian  advisors  also  questioned  the 
appropriateness  of  another  retaliatory  raid.  "A  great  many  of  us  felt  that  the  one-shot 
thing,  after  you  did  it  a  couple  of  times,  conveyed  to  Hsnoi  the  idea  of  meekness." 
William  Bundy  remembered.  "(Ye  felt]  that  it  mas  far  from  being  uaeful-if  anything,  it 
tended  to  play  itself  out  very  quickly."*7 

Johnson  responds  to  ilea  Boa  by  organizing  a  National  Security  Council 
OtSCj  "Working  Group"  to  analyte  alternatives  open  to  the  United  State*  in  Vietnam. 
William  Bundy  chaired  the  committee,  mhlch  included  representatives  from  the 
Bspartmentsof  State  and  Defense,  the  Joint  Chiefs,  and  the  CIA  The  Walking  Group  mas 
te  present  its  findings  to  principal  NSC  members,  mho  mould  in  turn  recommend 
actions  te  the  President.  The  representatives  look  three  mocks  to  reach  a  conclusion . 

The  group  developed  three  plans  of  action,  labeled  Options  A.  B.  and  C.  Tmo 
featured  a  aumainad  air  effort  against  North  Vietnam.  Option  A  mao  a  continuation  of 
comat  activity,  to  Include  prompt  reprisals  for  major  Vtot  Cong  attacks  Option  B  mas  a 
heavy  air  assault  that  mould  continue  until  Hanoi  agreed  to  quit  supporting  the 
insurgency.  Option  C  combined  current  activities  mhh  a  milder  air  campaign  that 
meuM  atop  once  negotiations  began.  A  nagatiated  settlement  ending  Baaai's  support  to 

**Bali.  "Bom  Valid."  pp.  37*” 

STviUiam  Bundy  interviom.24  May  1969.  Tape  2.  pp.  2-4: 23:  Pentagon  Panore.  Gravel 
edition.  3  209 
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the  Viet  Cocg  vu  the  announced  goal  of  all  options,  aad  the  lack  of  American 
bargaining  points  caused  many  representatives  to  advocate  bombing  to  gain 
negotiating  leverage.  Yet  not  all  were  certain  that  an  air  campaign  vould  deter  Hanoi. 
In  a  17  November  memorandum.  Bundy  noted. 

Ye  have  many  indications  that  the  Hanoi  leadership  is  acutely  and 
nervously  aware  of  the  extent  to  which  North  Vietnam's  transportation 
system  and  industrial  plan  is  vulnerable  to  attack.  On  the  other  hand. 

North  Vietnam's  economy  is  overwhelmingly  agriculture  (riel  and.  to  a 
large  extent,  decentralised. .  .  .  Interdiction  of  imports  and  extensive 
destruction  of  transportation  facilities  and  industrial  plants  would 
cripple  DRV  industry.  These  actions  would  also  seriously  restrict  DRV 
military  capabilities,  and  would  degrade,  though  to  a  lesser  extent. 

Hanoi's  capabilities  to  support  guerrilla  warfare  in  Soirh  Vietnam  and 
Laos. ...  Ve  do  not  believe  that  attacks  on  industrial  targets  would  so 
greatly  exacerbate  current  economic  difficulties  as  to  create 

unmanageable  control  problems _ DRV  loaders . . .  would  probably  be 

willing  to  suffer  some  damage  to  the  country  in  the  course  of  a  test  of 
wills  with  the  US  over  the  course  of  events  in  South  Vietnam .5* 

Some  group  members  observed  that  implementing  Option  B  would  cause  the 
United  Stales  to  demand  "unconditional  aurroador"  from  Hanoi.59  The  option  opocifiod 
that  air  strikes  would  stop  only  when  the  North  Vietnamese  demonstrated  that  they  bad 
quit  supporting  tho  insurgencies  in  Laos  and  Viatnam.  By  insisting  that  compliance 
include  an  ead  to  both  Viet  Gong  terrorism  end  the  resistance  of  pacification  efforts, 
the  alternative  required  Hanoi  to  ronounco  its  baric  goal  of  unifying  Viatnam.  An 
intensive  air  campaign  might  also  heighten  the  ri%»  ol  war  with  tho  Communist  super¬ 
powers.  Vice  Admiral  Lloyd  lliMtin,  tho  JCS  representative,  discounted  the  possibility  of 
Chinese  or  Soviet  intervention.  "To  achieve  . . .  lour)  objective  ...  to  cause  the  DRV  to 
terminate  support  of  tho  Southeast  Asia  insurgencies  . . .  does  net  necessarily  require 
that  wo  'defeat  North  Vtot-Nam/"  ha  asserted,  "and  it  certainly  dees  not  require  that  we 
defeat  Communist  Chkta.  Hence  our  commitment  to  SVN  (South  Vietnam)  dees  net 
involve  a  high  probability,  let  alone  'high  risk.'  of  a  major  conflict  in  Southeast 


3*NSC  Verging  Group  Draft  Memorandum,  17  November  Iat^  PiBlilfn  Ptfffl  ft—""*1 
edition.  3  *15. 

*  P|r  -’ft-  Gravel  tditioA.  3:226. 
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Asia.  *•  Robert  Johnson  of  the  State  Deportment's  Policy  Planning  Council  added 
another  consideration:  The  threat  (of  an  air  assault]  may  be  as  important  as  execution 
...  in  producing  desired  Communist  reactions."  he  surmised  *1 

Despite  Mustin's  efforts  to  Tin  approval  for  Option  B.  the  Working  Group 
suggested  Option  C  to  the  NSC  principals  on  21  November.  The  representatives  sear  Uttle 
likelihood  that  Option  A  could  compel  an  accord.  While  viewing  Option  B  as  having  "a 
greater  chance  than  either  of  the  other  two  of  obtaining  our  objectives  vis-a-vis 
Hanoi."  they  rejected  it  because  of  possible  Chinese  intervention.  Under  C.  the  group 
thought  "at  best ...  the  DRV  might  feign  compliance  and  settle  for  an  opportunity  to 
subvert  the  South  another  day."  More  likely  was  the  possibility  that  South  Vietnam's 
internal  situation  would  not  improve,  which  would  force  "the  difficult  decision 
whether  to  escalate  on  up  to  autjor  conflict  with  China.’*2 

Option  C  was  attractive,  however,  because  it  was  controllable.  An  announced 
willingness  to  negotiate  made  the  program  store  appealing  than  Option  B  to  a  majority 
of  group  atestbers.  Bundy  believed  theta  bombing  campaign's  objective  should  be  the 
revival  of  South  Vietnamese  morale. *3  a  goal  supported  by  any  air  effort  regardless  of 
intensity.  McNaughtoa  viewed  bombing  as  a  substitute  for  strengthening  the  Saigon 
governseent  He  expected  a  continued  decline  in  the  competency  ef  the  Southern 
regime.  but  thought  that  air  power  might  cause  Hanoi  to  stem  its  support  to  the  Viet 
Cong.  "A  less  active  VC  can  be  handled  by  a  less  efficient  GVN  (Governseent  of  (South) 
Vietnam)."  he  reasoned  Should  Option  C  fail.  McNaughtoa  felt  it  "would  leave  behind  a 


**JCS  Draft  Memorandum,  ft  November  1 964.  Ptnligtttt  BygH  Gravel  edition.  3: 218. 
"Min  Gravel  edition.  3: 226. 

*2Wiliiam  P.  Bundy  and  John  T.  McNaughtoa.  "Courses  of  Action  in  Southeast  Asia."  21 
Movaaabar  Gravel  edition.  3: 663: 665. 

**Villkm  Bundy  interview.  26  May  1969.  Tape  2.  p.  6. 
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beuer  odjr  dun  Option  A"  by  shoving  thst  the  United  States  vet  "willing  to  beep 
promises,  be  tough,  tehe  risks,  get  bloodied,  end  hurt  the  enemy  badly." M 

The  NSC  principal*  considered  the  Yorking  Group's  conclusions  during  the 
lest  reek  of  November  1%4.  They  disegreed  over  whether  Option  B  or  C  creeled  the 
greater  risk  of  Communist  superpower  intervention,  with  Wheeler  end  McCone 
erguing  thei  B  provided  less  risk  while  McNemere  end  Rusk  meinteined  the  opposite. 
Taylor  joined  the  group  on  27  November  end  proposed  e  combinetion  of  Options  A  end  C. 
In  contrast  to  his  August  recommendations,  he  suggested  initiating  an  air  campaign  to 
help  stahilfrr  the  Southern  government  as  veil  as  to  stop  Hanoi's  support  ol  the  Viet 
Cong.  To  stem  "the  mounting  feeling  of  vtr  weariness  and  hopelessness  which  pervade 
I  sic)  South  Vietnam."  the  ambassador  recommended  intensified  covert  operations, 
reprisal  bombings,  and  attacks  on  supply  trails  in  Laos.  Following  these  measures,  the 
United  States  would  "begin  to  escalate  progressively  by  attacking  appropr  iate  targets  in 
North  Vietnam  "  Justifying  the  raids  on  the  heed  to  reduce  infiltration  would  allow 
strikes  on  such  targets  as  staging  areas,  training  facilities,  and  communication  centers. 
"The  tempo  and  weight  of  the  attacks  could  be  varied  according  to  the  effects  sought," 
Taylor  asserted.  "In  Its  final  form,  this  kind  of  attack  could  extend  to  the  destruction  of 
all  important  fifed  targets  in  North  Vietnam  and  to  the  interdiction  of  amvement  on  all 
lines  of  communication."  He  advised  the  principals  not  to  negotiate  until  North  Vietnam 
wa a  "hurting."  and  not  to  permit  the  North  to  win  uk*et?  it  "paid  a  disproportionate 
price"** 

Taylor  s  remarks  had  a  profound  effect  on  the  NSC  leaders.  On  1  December, 
they  recommended  to  Johnson  a  two- phased  plan  mirroring  the  arnbrn— dor’s 
suggestion.  Phase  I  was  a  *;/  extcnsioft  of  current  activity  supplemented  by 

M John  T.  McNaugkton.  "Action  for  South  Vietnam."  7  November  1964.  PlHHTf 

Gravel  edition.  3:602.604. 

**Text  of  Briefing  by  Maxwell  Taylor.  27  November  1964.  PtnlilPB  EMMI  Gravel 
edition.  3:666-72. 
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reprisals  and  Raids  in  Laos;  Phase  II.  an  sir  campaign  aiaiast  the  North  of  gradually 
increasing  intensity,  vouW  begin  once  the  Ssigon  government  showed  signs  of 
durability.  No  negotiations  would  occur  during  the  first  phase.  During  the  second,  the 
United  States  would  demand  that  Hanoi  both  atop  infiltration  and  "bring  about  a 
cessation  of  VC  armed  insurgency  ."66 

The  President  approved  Phase  I  on  1  December  but  refused  to  sanction 
additional  action.  He  also  declined  to  make  William  Bundy's  outline  of  the  two-phased 
concept  a  new  NS  AM.  "Most  essential  {to  bombing  the  North]  is  a  stable  (Southern) 
government,"  Johnson  told  his  advisors.  "(There  in]  no  point  in  hitting  the  North  if  the 
South  (is)  not  together."  He  informed  Taylor  that  the  South  Vietnamese  must  meet 
‘minimum  criteria  of  performance . . .  before  any  new  measures  against  North  Vietnam 
would  be  either  justified  or  practicable."  These  prerequisites  included  a  government 
capable  of  speaking  for  its  populace  and  of  maintaining  law  and  order  in  its  cities.  The 
President  directed  his  ambassador  to  stake  the  requirements  clear  to  the  South's 
leaders.67 


FROM  CONTEMPLATION  TO  REALITY,  VINTER  1944-65 

In  mid-December.  the  Saigon  governswnt’s  shaky  foundations  croaebled 
further.  Supported  by  high-ranking  generals,  Thanh  attempted  to  remove  the  titular 
head  of  state,  civilian  Premier  Tran  Van  Huong.  The  turmoil  prevented  Johnson  from 
responding  when  the  Viet  Cong  b&nbed  o  Saigon  hotel  on  24  December  and  killed  two 
Americans  The  generals  pledged  to  support  Huong  on  9  January,  but  on  the  27th  they 
aucceided  in  removing  him  from  office.  Rioting  hid  begun  on  the  19th  in  response  to 
Incraaand  draft  calls.  Tht  President  remained  adamant  that  ho  would  not  start  Phase  IS 

Baylor  briefing  last.  Annas  1.27  November  f0**t  Pigjgma  Bum  3: 

473. 

67McGemrge  Bundy.  "Cabinet  Room  Meeting  Notea."  1  December  1944.  Meeting  Notes  File. 
Johnson  Library.  Has I;  Draft  Instructions.  Jahaaen  to  Taylor.  2  December  1944. 
hata,wa  hem  Gravel  edilina.  3:91. 
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until  the  South  Vi ntaamase  made  a  concerted  effort  to  obtain  Mobility .  Bo  cabled  Taylor 
that  ho  would  consider  retaliatory  air  strikes,  provided  titty  could  be  conducted  Jointly 
by  American  tad  South  Vietnamese  pilots  within  24  hours  of  a  Viet  Goaf  provocation. 
Those  raids  would  not  begin,  however,  before  evacuatiaf  AMericaa  depeadeats  to 
prevent  their  future  targeting  by  the  Viet  Cong.  The  decisioa  to  begia  Phase  1I-- 
aseuming  a  stabilised  Saigoa  govern Meai-wou Id  "be  affected  by  (American  and  South 
Vietaaetesel  performance  in  earlier  activities."**  One  of  those  activities  was  Operation 
Barrel  Boll,  the  Air  Force's  armed  reconnaissance  of  supply  trails  in  Laos.  The  effort 
had  begun  on  14  December  ss  a  part  of  Phase  I. 

The  deteriorating  situation  in  South  Vietnam  caused  Johnson  to  dispatch 
McMaughton  and  McGoorge  Bundy  on  a  fact- rinding  mission  to  Saigon  in  early 
February.  While  they  were  there,  the  Viet  Gong  attacked  the  American  air  base  at 
Pleiku.  The  raid  strengthened  the  two's  conviction  that  the  United  States  had  to 
retaliate  with  air  power  against  North  Vietnam.  On  6  February,  the  day  before  the 
Pleiku  attack,  they  had  drafted  a  memorandum  advocating  n  "graduated  reprieel 
pregram"  of  air  mrifcet.  After  learning  of  the  Viet  Cong  roray.  they  advised  an 
individual  air  raid  a«  "a  dear-cut  repriaal  for  a  specific  atrt  ny."  Thereafter,  "reprisal 
actions  would  become  leas  and  leas  related  !o  specific  VC  spectaculars  and  more  and 
more  related  so  a  catalogue  of  VC  outrages  to  SVN."  McKaughton  and  Bundy  doubted 
that  air  power  would  quickly  end  the  insurgency,  but  maintained  that  the  Mutation 
demanded  an  urgent  display  of  American  resolve.  They  declared:  "The  Judgment  is  thei 
a  regular  pregram  lef  air  mrikaej  will  probably  dampen  VC  activities  in  due  course  and 


^*letsnige,  Johnson  to  Taylor.  7  January:  ^.National  Security  Filet.  NSC  History: 
"Deployment  of  Major  US  Vocces  to  Vietnam.  July  19&V  Voi.  1.  Johnson  Library.  Bos  40. 
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▼ill  probably  inspire  the  South  Vseiautnse  to  more  effective  effort*.  The  taller  it 
widespread  among  the  South  Vietnamese  that  the  US  it  oa  the  verge  of  bugging  out."** 
la  a  memorandum  composed  on  the  return  flight  to  Washington.  Bundy 
elaborated  on  the  need  for  American  firmness.  He  insisted  that  without  "near  US 
action’  defeat  In  Vietnam  was  inevitable.  ‘There  is  one  grave  weakness  in  our  posture 
in  Vietnam  which  is  within  our  own  power  to  fix’  Bundy  proclaimed,  “and  that  is  a 
widespread  belief  that  we  do  not  have  the  will  and  force  and  patience  and 
determination  to  take  the  necessary  action  and  stay  the  course.’  Air  power  offered  the 
moans  to  change  that  perception.  While  a  goal  of  sustained  bombing  would  be  to 
persuade  Hanoi  to  abandon  the  Insurgency,  this  was  ’an  important  but  ionger-range 
purpose.’  Bundy  asserted  that  ’the  immediate  and  critical  targets  are  in  the  South-in 
the  minds  of  the  South  VletnaiMse  and  in  the  minds  of  the  Viet  Cong  cadres’  The 
United  States  would  not  attempt  to  win  an  air  war  over  North  Vietnam,  and  the 
destruction  of  Cossssunist  air  defenses  would  “in  no  sense  represent  any  intent  to  wage 
offensive  war  against  the  North.’  Such  attacks  would  aim  only  to  guarantee  the  repri¬ 
sal  policy's  effectiveness.  Bundy  contended  thsi  the  distinctions  between  conducting 
an  air  war  against  North  Vietnam  and  attempting  to  execute  a  reprisal  policy  ‘should 
net  be  difficult  to  develop  ’  He  further  believed  thet  the  Saigon  government  was 
strong  enough  to  permit  a  joint  air  campaign  79 

Shortly  alter  teaming  of  Ploikv,  Johnaon  decided  to  launch  retaliatory  air 
strike*.  In  an  NSC  meeting  oa  the  evening  of  6  February,  the  Praaidtnt  announced  that 
American  and  South  Vietnastese  aircraft  would,  with  Saigon's  concurrence,  attack  four 
targets  in  the  southern  part  of  North  Vietnam.  Hr  also  ordered  the  evacuation  of 

frllrwegs.  licNaufhtan  to  McNamara  end  Vanes.  7  February  IMS.  National  Security 
File*.  NSC  History:  Deployment  of  Major  U5  Forces  to  Vietnam.  July  IMS’  Vet.  1. 
Johnson  Library.  Box  40.  Emphasis  added.  The  meamge.  tent  at  1300  Saigon  time, 
contained  a  notation  to  guarantee  delivery  prior  to  the  0100  NSC  meeting  on  the  7th. 
Thirteen  hours  separated  Veehingten  and  Seigaa. 

7*McCeorg*  Bundy.  "A  Policy  of  Sustained  Baprmal.’  7  February  1965.  Pentagon  Pansra. 
Gravel  edition.  3: 309-315. 
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Aauricaa  dependents.  The  raids  occurred  on  t  tad  9  February  under  the  code-name 
"naming  Dart"  "I  thought  that  perhaps  a  suddea  aad  effective  air  strike  vouid 
coaviace  the  leaders  ia  Hanoi  that  re  were  serious  ia  our  purpose  aad  also  that  the 
North  could  act  count  oa  continued  Immunity  if  they  persisted  ia  aggression  ia  the 
South,"  Johason  later  asserted.  He  did  not  think  that  the  halted  assault  would  trigger 
Soviet  or  Chinese  intervention.  Despite  the  presence  of  Soviet  Premier  Alexsei  Kosygin 
in  Hanoi,  the  President  believed  that  the  time  had  come  to  demonstrate  American 
resolve  to  the  North  Vietnamese.  When  Viliiaa  Bundy  questioned  the  possibility  of 
negotiations,  Johnson  dismissed  the  suggestion.  "I  just  don't  think  you  can  stead  still 
and  take  this  kind  of  thing,"  he  retorted.71 

To  the  President's  civilian  advisors.  Flaming  Dart  was  the  signal  for  a 
sustained  bombing  of  the  North.  "I  think  that  most  of  us  assumed  thsi  this  was  bound  to 
mean . . .  that  we  had  to  set  it  [boating)  up  as  a  policy  aad  do  it."  Bundy  resumbercd. 
Taylor  cabled  Johason  aad  expressed  his  satisfaction  over  what  he  thought  was  the 
decision  to  begin  Phase  II  operations.  When  the  Viet  Cong  killed  23  Americans  in  an 
attack  on  Qui  Nhon  two  days  after  Flaming  Dart,  the  President  again  ordered  air  strikes 
on  the  North.  Tot  he  did  notbill  "Flaming  Dart  11"  as  a  specific  response  to  a  particular 
insurgent  assault.  The  rationale  for  the  air  raids  was  "continued  acts  of  aggression"  by 
the  Viet  Gong,  aad  the  White  House  released  a  long  list  of  Viet  Gong  incidents  occurring 
since  t  February.  A  Joint  US-South  Vietnamese  statement  from  Saigon  further  revealed 
the  permanent  nature  of  the  11  February  air  strikes  by  terming  them  "sir  operations" 
rather  than  "retaliatory"  raids.72 


N-Sumamry  Notes  of  the  543th  NSC  Meeting,"  6  February  1963,  Meeting  Notes  File, 
Johnson  Library.  Bsx  1.  p.  2;  Johnson,  faini  p.  123;  William  Buady  interview, 

26  Mey  1969.  Tap*  2.  p.  12. 

72Wiiliem  Buady  interview,  26  May  1969.  Tap*  2,  p.  14;  Memorandum.  Taylor  to  the 
President.  10  February  1963.  National  Security  Files.  NSC  History;  "Deployment  of  Major 
US  Forces  to  Vietnam.  July  1963."  Vol.  1.  Johnson  Library,  Be*  4C;  FiaWTCtt  PlPf  ft 
Gravel  edifice.  3;  306 
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Johnson  officially  ordered  the  sustained  air  campaign  knova  as  'Roiling 
Thunder"  on  13  February.  Hie  directive  meshed  well  mith  the  desires  or  his  civilian 
counselors.  The  Southern  government's  inability  to  Maintain  civil  order  or  steal  the 
tide  of  Viet  Cong  aggreaskM-statched  fay  Hanol‘s  increasing  support  for  the 
insurgents7*-- had  caused  the  Momentum  for  continuous  bombing  to  accelerate  since 
the  fill  of  1964.  The  advisors  still  could  not  agree,  homever,  on  the  goals  of  an  air 
effort.  Nor  did  their  individual  perceptions  of  goals  remain  constant.  On  12  February. 
Taylor  advocated  an  air  campaign  to  break  the  North  Vietnamese  will  to  support  the 
insurgency.  He  called  for  "a  atom  but  inexorable  barrage  of  air  attacks  advancing  to 
the  north,  capable  of  convincing  the  Hanoi  government  that  everything  in  the  Hanoi 
area  eras  going  to  be  destroyed  unless  the  leaders  sanded  their  mays."  Taylor  no* 
considered  boosting  South  Vietnamese  morale  a  secondary  objective,  observing  that 
attacks  aimed  at  Northern  will  mould  spur  Southern  morale.  A  third  goal  mas  to  limit 
North  Vietnam's  physical  capability  to  support  the  Viet  Cong.  He  suggested  a 
"graduated"  air  effort  at  the  start  to  gauge  the  reactions  of  Peking  and  Moacom;  if  they 
did  not  respond,  he  recoiuaendodan  intensive  assault.74 

In  contrast  to  Taylor.  Stale  Department  officials  Villiam  Bundy  and  Rusk 
doubled  that  sustained  bombing  mould  deter  Hanoi.  Bundy  mrote  that  an  air  campaign 
mould  have  "sosm  faint  hope"  of  improving  the  situation  in  South  Vietnam,  but  that  it 
mould  ‘put  us  in  a  much  stronger  position  to  hold  the  next  line  of  defense,  namely 
Thailand."  Rusk  noted  that  Asian  countries  such  as  Thailand.  Telman.  Australia,  and  the 
Philippines  had  a  great  stake  in  the  security  of  Southeast  Asia  The  United  States  could 
not  negotiate  an  accord,  he  belived.  until  it  achieved  bargaining  leverage.  Bombing 

^By  mid-February,  the  North  Vietnamese  hod  deployed  three  regiments  of  their 
regular  army  to  South  Vietnam;  15  intelligence  sources  estimated  they  bed  5100 
rer'lar  troops  In  the  South  by  1  March  1963.  See  Lemy.  pp.  39-40. 

740ral  History  latorviem  of  Maxmell  Taylor  by  Tod  Gittinger,  Hashing*  jo,  DC,  14 
September  1961.  Johnson  Library.  Tape  3,  pp.  7-ft;  Cable,  Taylor  to  the  President.  12 
February  1963,  ptlltV91  Pf  Pf  ff  Gravel  edition,  3: 315-17. 
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provided  »  meant  to  itcure  that  control.  “Almost  evety  postwar  negotiation  ...  ha* 
boon  preceded  by  some  private  indication  behind  the  oceaet  th«t  ouch  »  nefoUntlon 
might  be  peasibte.  Thfttl*  ousting  here-thatis  misting  here.'  Rusk  commented  in  Into 
February.75 

To  McGoorge  Bundy  and  McNaughuia.  bombing  would  demonstrate  American 
resolve.  Aa  noted  in  hit  7  February  memorandum.  Bundy  thought  that  air  power  could 
proride  the  lift  needed  to  auatain  the  South  Vietnamese  ear  effort.  He  also  contended 
that  bombing  eras  a  “cheap"  method  of  shoring  the  American  commitment. 
McNaughton  believed  that  aa  air  effort  would  exhibit  the  United  States'  willingness  to 
defend  its  allies  in  Southeast  Asia,  just  before  his  February  trip  to  Saigon,  he  pointed 
out  that  air  strikes  would  not  help  South  Vietnam  much  but  would  hare  a  positive 
overall  effect  on  America's  desire  to  contain  China.  McNaughton  maintained  this 
perception  in  early  March.  He  proclaimed  that  a  “progressive  squeeze*  of  North 
Vietnam  wouM  demonstrate  “the  lengths  to  which  (the]  US  vrill  go  to  fulfill 
commitments.'  although  he  did  not  feel  that  bombing  would  improve  the  situation  in 
South  Vietnam  or  the  American  bargaining  position  .74 

McNamara's  Tier  of  bombing  resembled  Taylor's.  The  Secretary  argued  that 
failure  to  retaliate  after  Pteiku  would  mislead  the  North  Vietnamese,  and  he  described 
the  purpose  of  the  Flaming  Dart  attacks  as  “to  communicate  our  political  receive."  The 
Pir-ment  aimed  that  message.  McNamara  insisted,  at  Hanoi  rather  than  Saigon.  The 
Secretary  saw  no  point  in  bombing  to  destroy  the  North's  copehilty  to  support  the 
insurgency  because  he  did  net  think  that  air  power  could  accomplish  that  goal.  Instead. 

^William  Bundy.  "Memorandum  to  the  Secretary.*  6  January  1963.  "ftibfT* 

Gravel  edition.  3: 684;  "National  Security  Council  Meeting."  It  February  1963.  National 
Security  Files.  NSC  Meeting  Film.  Vole.  1-3.  Johnson  Libnuy.  Bex  1;  Pfwtqfpaj  Pffraf 
Gravel  edMon.  3: 331. 

74McGeorge  Bundy.  “A  Policy  of  Sustained  Reprisal"  p.  312;  John  T.  McNaughton. 
“Obeorratjeas  Re  South  Vietnam  after  Khanh's  Re-Coup.*  27  January  1963.  EfefUAgfifi. 
Finer*.  Gravel  edition,  3: 686-87;  McXaugtcr .  "Action  for  South  Vietnam."  10  March 
1963.  National  Security  Filoo,  NSC  History-.  “Deployment  of  Major  US  Forces  to  Vietnam, 
July  1963.“  Vol.  2.  Johnson  library.  Box  40. 
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be  asserted  that  "vc  should  try  to  destroy  the  will  of  the  DRV  to  continue  their  political 
interference  and  guerrilla  activity.  We  should  try  to  induce  them  to  geL  out  of  the  war 
without  having  their  country  destrr yed  and  to  realize  that  if  they  do  not  get  out.  their 
country  will  be  destroyed  "77 

The  clamor  from  Johnson's  advisors  guaranteed  that  he  would  have  no 
dearth  of  reasons  for  bombing  the  North.  Besides  hearing  civilian  voices,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  noted  the  echo  from  the  Joint  Chiefs,  who  continued  to  recommend  their  94-target 
plan  as  the  best  means  to  eliminate  Hanoi's  support  of  the  insurgency.  The  multiple 
arguments  combined  with  Johnson's  negative  objectives  to  prevent  him  from  focusing 
Rolling  Thunder  on  a  single  goal.  He  had  intended  to  use  air  power  to  demonstrate 
American  resolve  to  Hanoi  in  hopes  that  the  North  Vietnamese  would  shrink  before  a 
display  of  United  States  military  prowess.  He  had  not  wished  to  begin  an  air  campaign 
without,  a  secure  Southern  government.  Yet  to  avoid  South  Vietnam's  fall,  some  action 
was  essential,  and  Rolling  Thunder  appeared  as  a  logical  step  after  Flaming  Dart. 
Johnson  remarked  on  17  February  that  air  strikes  might  have  the  effect  "of  helping  to 
stabilize  the  government  in  South  Vietnam."7*  He  further  believed  that  "if  air  strikes 
could  destroy  enemy  supplies  and  impede  the  flow  of  men  and  weapons  coming  South, 
our  actions  would  help  save  American  and  South  Vietnamese  lives."79 

At  the  same  time,  the  President  remained  unconvinced  that  an  air  campaign 
could  satisfy  his  negative  political  goals.  While  most  American  newspapers  supported 


^William  E.  Simons.  "The  Vietnam  Intervention,  1964-63,"  in  Alexander  L  George, 
David  K.  Kail,  and  William  E,  Simons,  The  Limits  of  Coercive  Diplomacy:  Lacs.  Cuba,  and 
(Boston:  Little,  Brown,  and  Company,  1971 ).  p.  163:  Memorandum,  McNamara  to 
the  Chairman,  JCS,  17 February  1963.  Pentagon  Papers.  Gravel  edition,  3: 333: 
"Memorandum  of  Meeting  with  the  President,"  17  February  1963,  Meeting  Notes  File. 
Johnson  Library.  Box  1.  p.  Z. 

7*"Memorandum  of  Meeting  with  the  President,”  17  February  1963,  p.  9.  Johnson  later 
commented  regarding  the  decision  to  begin  Rolling  Thunder:  "I  now  concluded  that 
political  life  in  the  South  would  collapse  unless  the  people  there  knew  that  the  North 
was  paying  a  price  in  its  own  territory  for  its  aggression  "  See  The  Vantage  Point,  p. 
132 
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Flaming  Dart,  All  did  not.  Both  the  St.  Louis-Post  Dispatch  tad  the  New  York  Titter- 
questioned  the  propriety  of  the  raids.80  Telegrams  to  the  White  Souse  following 
Flaming  Dart  I  were  12  to  1  against  the  operation  81  and  increased  bombing  could  cause 
the  public  to  focus  on  Vietnam  rather  than  domestic  social  reform.  Most  Western 
nations  bached  the  attacks,  but  France  and  Pakistan  displayed  "lukewarm"  enthusiasm, 
and  many  “unaligned"  countries  condemned  them.82  The  President  also  bad  to  consider 
the  policy's  effect  on  China  and  the  Soviet  Union.  Although  both  presented  restrained 
responses  to  Flaming  Dari  83  he  had  no  assurance  that  they  would  tolerate  continuous 
bombing.  As  a  result  of  these  negative  considerations,  Johnson  chose  not  to  announce 
publicly  that  the  United  States  had  embarked  on  a  new  path  in  Vietnam. 

Johnson's  uncertainty  regarding  the  merits  of  an  air  campaign  led  him  to 
have  second  thoughts  about  launching  Rolling  Thunder.  On  16  February,  McGeorge 
Bundy  drafted  a  memorandum  for  Taylor  outlining  Johnson's  approval  of  sustained 
bombing.  Bundy's  draft  stated  that  "we  have  recommended,  and  the  President  has 


concurred  in,  Continuing  iif  and  naval  action  igaiun.  nufiil  Vietnam  *u'~. urVcf  iflr 
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wherever  necessary."  Johnson  edited  the  sentence  to  read:  "We  have  recommended, 
and  we  think  that  the  President  will  concur  in.  continuing  air  and  naval  action  again?*. 
North  Vietnam  whenever  and  wherever  necessary.''  He  scrawlei,  "W:>  presently  plAn 
to  present  this  program  to  our  National  Security  Council  tomorrow"  for  addition  alter 
Bundy 's  description  of  the  campaign's  particulars.  Johnson  also  lined  out  against  the 
North  in  Bundy's  remark,  "Careful  public  statements  of  the  US  Government,  combined 


80EfiAiAgQiLEMfiIi  Gravel  edition,  3: 307. 

TcGeorge  Sundy,  “Vietnam— Telegrams  from  the  Public,"  9  February  1965,  National 
Secur  r  Files.  NSC  History:  "Deployment  of  Major  US  Forces  to  Vietnam,  July  1965.**  Vol. 
1,  Johnson  Library,  Box  40. 

82" National  Security  Council  Meeting,"  18  February  1963 
Mpeat&jgoa  Pa.  or  re.  Gravel  edition,  3: 303, 307-08. 


with  the  feet  of  continuing  Air  Action,  Are  expected  to  mete  it  clear  that  military  action 
against  the  North  will  continue  while  aggression  continues."*'4 

The  Presidents  action  puzzled  Bundy,  and  the  National  Security  Advisor 
revealed  that  he  was  not  alone  in  his  misgivings.  In  a  memorandum  to  Johnson  on  the 
16th,  he  stated.  "I  think  that  some  of  us  .  . .  have  been  confusing  two  questions.  One  is 
the  firmness  of  your  own  decision  to  order  continuing  action;  the  other  is  the  wisdom 
of  a  public  declaration  of  that  policy  by  you."  He  observed  that  the  advisors  favoring 
an  air  campaign  saw  its  approval  as  "a  major  watershed  decision."  "Precisely  because 
this  program  represents  a  major  operational  change  and  because  we  have  waited  many 


months  to  put  it  in  effect."  he  continued, 


there  is  a  deep-seated  need  for  assurance  that  the  decision  has  in  fact 
been  taken.  Then  you  were  out  of  the  room  yesterday.  Bob  McNamara 
repeatedly  stated  that  he  simply  has  to  know  what  the  policy  is  so  that  he 
can  make  his  military  plans  and  give  his  military  orders.  This  certainty 
is  equally  essential  if  we  are  to  get  the  necessary  political  effects  in 
Saigon.  If  we  limit  ourselves  to  rep  .ala  for  spectaculars  like  Pleiku  and 
Qui  Nhon,  we  leave  the  initiative  in  the  hands  of  the  Communists,  and  we 


era  expect  no  good  result. 

Thus  ii  icCffli  essential  LG  McNaiu£fS--aQd  iu  me  iGu — tu&i  there  be  tu 


absolutely  firm  and  clear  internal  decision  of  the  US  Government  and 
that  this  decision  be  known  and  understood  by  enough  people  to  permit 

its  orderly  execution. *5 


Bundy  thought  that  the  President's  desire  to  avoid  "a  loud  public  signal  of  & 


major  change  in  policy"  made  "a  lot  of  sense  on  a  lot  of  grounds."  Announcing  the 


policy  shift  would,  he  maintained,  compel  Hanoi  to  resist  Roiling  Thunder  to  save  face. 
Bundy  felt  that  Rusk  could  handle  any  essential  public  statements,  which  left  "only" 
the  problem  of  communicating  the  action  to  allies.  ‘What  we  tell  them  is  not  likely  to 


MMcGeorge  Bundy,  Draft  Memorandum  for  Maxwell  Taylor,  16  February  1963,  National 
Security  Files,  NSC  History:  "Deployment  of  Major  US  Forces  to  Vietnam,  July  1965,"  Vol. 
1.  Johnson  Library.  Box  40  Emphasis  added. 

*5McGeorge  Bundy,  Memorandum  to  the  President,  "Vietnam  Decisions,"  16  February 
1963 .  National  Security  Files.  NSC  History:  "Deployment  of  Major  US  Forces  to  Vietnam, 
July  1965."  Vol.  1,  Johnson  Library,  Box  <0. 
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slay  tightly  secret,"  he  acknowledged,  "yet  I  think  it  is  crucial  thsi  they  not  feel  left  out 
cr  uninformed."®* 

Johnson  accepted  the  suggestion  to  notify  allied  governments  and  directed 
the  State  Department  to  produce  a  "White  Paper”  rationalizing  the  increased  bombing. 
On  IS  February  he  informed  his  Far  Eastern  ambassadors  that  the  United  States  and 
South  Vietnam  would  begin  a  "joint  program  of  continuing  air  and  naval  action  against 
North  Viet-Nam.”  The  reason  for  this  action  was  North  Vietnamese  aggression  against 
the  South.  The  administration  planned  to  present  "to  the  nations  of  (the)  world  and  to 
[the]  public  [a]  documented  case  against  the  DRV  as  aggressor."®7  The  White  Paper 
served  as  the  documented  evidence.  Published  on  27  February,  it  stressed  the  material 
support  given  to  the  Viet  Cong  by  Hanoi  and  belittled  the  importance  of  North 
Vietnamese  manpower  in  the  South.  The  State  Department  had  information  on  troop 
infiltration,  but  CIA  chief  McCone  prevented  its  public  release  for  fear  that  it  would 
jeopardize  intelligence  sources.  In  addition,  different  officials  produced  different 


segments  of  the  report.  "This  was  one  of  those  damned  cases  where  you  put  a  thing 


together  and  nobody  looks  at  it  as  a  whole,"  William  Bundy  reflected.  "We  did  a  lousy  job 
on  the  White  Paper."  Bundy  knew  from  his  brother  McGeorge  of  the  President's  desire 
not  to  depict  Rolling  Thunder  as  a  policy  change,  and  the  White  Paper  reflected  a  low- 
keyed  approach  to  the  iir  campaign.  "Really,  the  policy  was  making  itself  and,  in 
effect,  declaring  itself  through  our  actions.  And  this  was  what  the  President  wanted." 
the  Assistant  Secretary  recalled.®®  While  perhaps  a  “lousy  job"  from  the  viewpoint  of  a 
State  Department  bureaucrat,  the  White  Paper  admirably  accomplished  Johnson  s 
intention  to  minimize  Rolling  Thunder's  distinctiveness.  It  also  demonstrated,  to  the 
President's  satisfaction,  his  commitment  to  an  air  campaign. 


®*Ibid. 

®7Cabl*.  Johnson  to  US  Ambassadors.  18  February  1963.  Pentagon  Papers.  Gravel  edition, 
3:324. 

®®William  Bundy  interview.  26  May  1969,  Tape  2,  pp.  14-17. 
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Johnson's  efforts  to  begin  the  campaign  further  revealed  his  desire  to 
prevent  attention  from  focusing  on  the  bombing  3n  IS  February,  over  a  veek  before 
the  Yhite  Paper's  publication,  he  ordered  the  first  Rolling  Thunder  mission  for  the 
20th.  An  attempted  coup  by  Colonel  Pham  Ngoc  Thao  on  the  19th  produced  chaos  in 
Saigon,  and  Johnson  refused  to  start  bombing  until  the  situation  stabilized.  At  the  same 
time,  the  British  and  Soviets  proposed  a  ‘‘reactivation"  of  the  1934  Geneva  Conference  to 
resolve  the  Vietnam  crisis.  The  President  had  no  intention  of  negotiating  a  settlement 
while  the  Viet  Cong  held  the  initiative  in  the  South."  Yet  he  did  noi  wish  to  begin 
Rolling  Thunder  in  light  of  the  joint  proposal.  The  political  turmoil  in  South  Vietnam 
continued  until  the  27th,  when  Khanh  resigned  and  left  the  country  as  an  ambassador- 
at-large.  Phan  Huy  Quat  became  the  new  Premier.  Meanwhile,  the  Soviets  failed  to 
respond  to  British  suggestions  on  the  conference's  format.  Khanh's  dismissal,  com¬ 
bined  with  the  lack  of  communication  between  Moscow  and  London,  allowed  Johnson  to 
reschedule  the  first  Rolling  Thunder  strike  for  the  26th.  A  violent  spring  monsoon 
then  prevented  any  Hying  until  2  March.  Gn  that  day,  the  operation  finally 
commenced,  with  US  Air  Force  jets  bombing  the  Xom  Bay  ammunition  depot  and  South 
Vietnamese  aircraft  raiding  the  Quang  Khe  naval  base. 

The  first  attacks  set  the  pattern  for  the  campaign's  initial  series  of  strikes. 
Designated  Rolling  Thunder  3  because  of  scheduling  delays,  the  2  March  raids  occurred 
on  that  day  only;  Rolling  Thunder  6  did  not  transpire  until  Id  March  and  was  a  one-day 
effort  against  barracks  and  ammunition  depots  in  the  southern  part  of  North  Vietnam. 
Johnson  prohibited  reauacks  on  targets  and  made  participation  by  the  South 
Vietnamese  Air  Force  mandatory.  Taylor  bemoaned  the  limited  effort.  "I  fear  to  date 
that  Rolling  Thunder  in  (North  Vietnamese]  eyes  has  been  merely  a  few  isolated 
thunder  claps,"  he  cabled  the  President  on  8  March.  Urging  a  campaign  of  increasing 
intensity  that  advanced  steadily  northward,  the  ambassador  suggested  "an  agreed 

"Pentagon  Papers.  Gravel  edition,  3: 272.  329. 
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program  covering  several  weeks"  chat  ^ould  convince  Hanoi's  leaders  of  the  threat  to 
“their  sources  of  power."  “Our  objective  should  be  to  induce  in  (the)  DRV  leadership  an 
attitude  favorable  to  US  objectives  in  as  short  a  time  as  possible  in  order  to  avoid  a 
build-up  of  international  pressures  to  negotiate,'  he  insisted.90 

The  President  responded  to  Taylor's  requeot-which  paralleled  a  Joint  Chiefs' 
recommendation-by  mating  Rolling  Thunder  a  weekly  effort.  The  American  embassy 
in  Moscow  reported  that  the  Soviets  were  unlikely  to  intervent  as  long  as  the  United 
States  appeared  not  to  threaten  North  Vietnam's  “existence  as  a  socialist  state  '91 
Johnson  believed  too  that  the  State  Department's  White  Paper  satisfied  the  public's  need 
for  an  explanation  of  the  bombing.92  Beginning  on  13  March,  he  selected  targets  for 
the  week,  allowing  air  commanders  to  choose  the  precise  time  of  raids  during  that  span. 
The  President  eliminated  the  requirement  to  conduct  attacks  jointly  with  the  South 
Vietnamese  and  permitted  air  commanders  to  strike  alie  nate  targets  without  specific 
approval  from  Washington.  The  air  effort  would,  he  now  thought,  take  12  weeks  to 
produce  results.95  Taylor  was  to  inform  Quit  that  the  new  measures  aimed  at  per¬ 
suading  Hanoi  that  the  cost  of  continuing  aggression  was  “becoming  unacceptably 
high.'  “At  the  saiue  time,'  Rusk  explained  to  the  ambassador.  “Quat  should  understand 
(that)  we  continue  to  seek  no  enlargement  of  the  struggle  and  have  carefully  selected 
targets  with  a  view  to  avoiding  undesirable  provocation.  (A)  further  objective  is  to 
continue  to  reassure  (the  South  Vietnamese]  Government  and  people  (that  the  United 
States]  will  continue  to  fight  by  their  side.'94  Air  commanders  conducted  Rolling 


"Cables  from  Taylor  to  he  President,  8  March  1965,  Pentagon  Papers.  Gravel  edition,  3 
333. 

9ICable.  Foy  Kohler  to  Rusk.  2  March  1963,  National  Security  Files.  NSC  History: 
“Deployment  of  iUajor  US  Forces  to  Vietnai  July  1963,”  Vol.  2.  Johnson  Library,  Box  40. 
"Pentagon  Papers.  Gravel  edition.  3: 332 

"'Agenda  for  iWhite  House)  Luncheon,"  30  March  1963.”  National  Security  Files,  Files 
of  McGeorge  Bundy,  Folder:  “Luncheons  with  the  President,"  Vol.  1,  part  1.  Johnson 
Library,  Box  19. 


Thunder  7  (19-23  March)  and  S  (26  March- i  April)  in  accordance  with  the  new 
guidelines  Targets  remained  south  of  the  20th  parallel. 

CHANGING  PERCEPTIONS,  SPRING  AND  SUMMER  1%5 

By  the  end  of  March,  some  of  the  President's  civilian  advisors  developed 
doubts  that  bombing  would  yield  the  desired  goals.  Johnson  had  placed  two  Marine 
battalions  in  South  Vietnam  on  S  March  to  protect  American  airfields.  McNaughton 
wondered  if  the  United  States  could  salvage  the  country  "without  extreme  measures 
against  the  DRV''  or  "without  deployment  of  large  numbers  of  US  combat  troops."  He 
believed  the  answer  to  both  questions  was  "no."  The  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
listed  "flash  point  limits,  doubts  that  the  DRV  will  cave,"  and  "  doubts  that  the  VC  will 
obey  a  caving  DRV"  as  reasons  why  the  United  States  would  not  conduct  "wiki-breaking" 
strikes  against  the  North,  "french-defeat  and  [the]  Korea  syndrome"  prevented  the 
President  from  committing  large  numbers  of  combat  troops.  McGeorge  Bundy  agreed 
that  the  bombing's  slow  pace  was  unlikely  "to  produce  a  real  change  in  Hanoi's  position 
for  some  time."  He  estimated  that  at  best.  Rolling  Thunder  would  require  an  additional 
two  to  three  months  before  affecting  the  war.  Moreover,  as  long  as  'he  North 
Vietnamese  continued  to  score  successes  in  the  South,  Bundy  believed  that  "even  a 
major  step  up  in  our  air  attacks  would  probably  not  cause  them  to  become  much  more 

reasonable. "95 

The  pessimistic  evaluations  of  Roiling  Thunder  by  McNaughton  and  Bundy 
stemmed  from  Hanoi's  failure  to  submit  to  a  limited  air  campaign.  While  professing 
numerous  reasons  for  the  offensive,  most  advisors  felt  that  Hanoi  could  not  withstand  a 
display  of  American  air  power.96  “It  seemed  inconceivable  that  the  lightly  armed  and 

93 John  T.  McNaughton.  "Plan  of  Action  for  South  Vietnam,"  24  March  1963,  National 
Security  Files,  NSC  History:  "Deployment  of  Major  US  Forces  to  Vietnam,  July  1965."  Vol. 
2,  Johnson  Library,  Box  40;  McGeorge  Bundy,  Draft  for  1  April  1965  Meeting  with  the 
President,  a.  d..  Pentagon  Papers.  Grave!  edition.  ?  346. 

96Pentagoa  Pacers,  Gravel  edition,  3: 247 
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poorly  equipped  Communist  forces  could  maintain  their  momentum  against.  first, 
increasing  Amounts  of  American  Assist  An  ce  tc  the  Vietnamese  Army,  and,  subsequently. 
American  bombing,"  :e marked  Chester  A.  Cooper.97  The  President  s  advisors  looked  to 
the  example  cf  the  Cuban  missile  crisis,  vher*  they  had  coerced  an  enemy  far  more 
powerful  than  North  Vietnam  into  backing  dcvn  from  an  aggressive  posture.98 
Rolling  Thu  Oder  paralleled  the  means  used  to  pressure  th*  Soviets.  A  gradually 
increasing  air  campaign  threatened  North  Vietnam's  industry  much  like  America's 
nuclear  arsenal  had  threatened  Soviet  urban  centers.  Rolling  Thunder  also  shoved 
resolve  vhile  allowing  Johnson  to  exert  the  level  of  force  that  he  believed  appropriate. 
Kennedy's  firm  stand,  demonstrated  by  a  naval  quarantine  that  preserved  his  freedom 
of  action,  had  brought  rapid  results.  Given  the  nature  of  the  opponent  in  Vietnam, 
many  of  the  Preaident's  counselors  expected  success  there  as  quickly  as  in  October  1962. 

Yet  at  the  end  of  March  196?  Hanoi  continued  to  ftinnel  men  and  material  southward, 
and  South  Vietnam's  survival  remained  problematic. 

The  inability  to  achieve  rapid  success  with  Rolling  Thunder  caused 
McGeorge  Dundy  to  suggest  an  alternative  means  to  gain  American  objectives.  In  a  1 
April  meeting  vith  Johnson,  he  stressed  his  conviction  that  bombing  vould  not  soon 
end  the  var.  Further,  attacks  near  Hanoi  ‘might  substantially  raise  the  odds"  of  Chi¬ 
nese  intervention.  Bundy  asserted  that  the  l  nited  States  had  to  take  action  in  the  South 
to  stop  North  Vietnamese  aggression.  Hanoi  vould  cot  stop  supporting  the  insurgency, 
he  insisted,  until  convinced  that  the  Viet  Cong  could  not  succeed.  Allowing  the  Marines 
to  begin  limited  offensive  operations  vould  demonstrate  America's  willingness  to  fight 
in  the  South,  although  the  National  Security  Adviser  believed  that  the  initiative  vould 
remain  vith  the  Communist  forces  for  several  months.  The  President  agreed  vith  the 
proposal,  making  it  NS  AM  323  on  6  April.  The  directive  stated  that  Rolling  Thunder 
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strikes  would  focus  on  lines  of  communication  at  "the  present  slowly  in  erecting 
tempo."  Concurrently,  "a  changn  of  mission  for  all  Marine  Battalions  deployed  to 
Vietnam"  would  'permit  their  more  active  use."  and  two  additional  battalions  would 
bolster  the  3300  Marines  already  there  ." 

Like  the  decision  to  launch  Rolling  Thunder,  Johnson  did  not  want  NSAM  328 
portrayed  as  a  deviation  from  previous  American  efforts  in  Vietnam.  The  memorandum 
concluded  with  the  notation:  "The  Presidents  desire  is  that  these  movements 
changes  should  be  understood  as  being  gradual  and  wholly  consistent  with  existing 
policy  .'1 00  Nevertheless,  NSAM  328  announced  a  key  shift  in  thinking  among  many  of 
Johnson's  civilian  advisors.  Vhile  the  air  campaign  against  the  North  would  continue, 
the  directive  established-  on  the  ground  and  in  the  South -an  American  ccmbat  effort 
to  secure  the  same  goals  as  Rolling  Thunder.  The  President  s  counselors  would  no 
longer  perceive  the  air  campaign  as  an  independent  means  to  success  as  they  had  prior 
to  NSAM  328.  They  viewed  it  instead  as  a  means  to  support  the  expanding  combat  role  of 
America  ground  forces,  or  as  a  means  to  inflict  pain  on  the  North  while  the  ground 
troops  demonstrated  the  Communists'  inability  to  win  in  South  Vietnam. 

This  change  in  perceptions  was  a  gradual  one,  however,  occurring  during 
the  spring  and  early  summer  of  1963-  Rostov  argued  in  a  1  April  study  that  air  attacks 
against  North  Vietnam's  electric  power  nations  would  present  Hanoi  "with  an 
immediate  desperate  economic,  social,  and  political  problem  which  could  not  he 
evaded."101  McCone  believed  that  NSAM  328  did  "net  anticipate  the  type  of  air  operation 
.  .  necessary  to  force  the  North  Vietnamese  to  reappraise  their  policy."  He  elaborated 
for  the  President: 

"NSAM  328, 6  April  1963,  National  Security  Files,  National  Security  Action 
Memorandums,  Johnson  Library-  Boxes  i-9. 

10°Ibid. 

•^Memorandum  by  Walt.  W . Rostov.  1  April  1963,  Pentagon  Pacers.  Gravel  edition,  3: 
382. 
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Specifically,  1  feel  that  we  must  conduct  our  bombing  attacks  in  a 
manner  that  will  begin  to  hurt  North  Vietnam  badly  enough  to  cause  the 
Hanoi  regime  to  seek  %  political  way  out  through  negotiation  rather  than 
expose  their  economy  to  increasingly  serious  levels  of  destruction.  By 
limiting  our  attacks  to  targets  like  bridges,  military  installations,  and 
lines  of  communication,  in  effect  %e  signal  to  the  Communists  that  our 
determination  to  win  is  significantly  modified  by  our  fear  of  widening 
the  war.*02 


Despite  these  criticisms  (which  mirrored  the  thoughts  of  the  Joint  Chiefs), 
Johnson  used  Rolling  Thunder  to  interdict  the  highways  and  railroads  south  of  the  20th 
parallel  throughout  April  and  early  May  On  7  April,  after  a  month  of  continuous 
bombing,  he  publicly  announced  his  willingness  to  negotiate  if  Hanoi  stopped 
supporting  the  Viet  Cong.  The  North  Vietnamese  dismissed  the  offer.  From  13-17  May, 
the  President  halted  Roiling  Thunder,  although  he  did  not  believe  that  Hanoi  would 
reply  to  the  pause  by  negotiating  on  American  terms.  The  interlude  thus  provided  the 
rationale  for  increased  military  action. The  North  Vietnamese  did  not  respond  to  the 
pause,  and  shortly  after  its  conclusion  the  Viet  Cong  began  heavy  attacks  on  South 
Vietnamese  forces.  Devastating  several  Southern  units,  the  Communist  assault  was  the 
heaviest  to  date,  and  many  American  observers  predicted  s  South  Vietnamese  collapse 
Yet  the  President  did  not  significr ntly  increase  the  scale  of  Rolling  Thunder.  He  b  id 
ordered  nine  additional  battalions  to  Vietnam  in  late  April,  bringing  the  total  United 
States  troop  strength  to  82,000. 1  w  As  the  fighting  progressed.  Johnson  and  his  advisors 
saw  that  the  American  ground  strategy  of  securing  ’'enclaves'  would  not  suffice  to  stem 
the  Viet  Cong  attacks. 


102 John  McCone,  letter  and  Memorandum  to  the  President.  2  April  1963,  National 
Security  Files.  NSC  History:  'Deployment  of  Major  US  Forces  to  Vietnam,  July  1965.“  Vol. 
2.  Johnson  Library.  Box  40. 

,05G*i»erai  Andrew  Goodpaster  to  ihe  President.  ‘Meeting  with  Genera!  Eisenhower,  12 
May  '96",'  National  Security  Files.  Name  File  President  Eisenhover,  Johnson  Library, 
Box  3 

MMLewy,  p.  47.  Support  troops,  rather  than  combat  units,  composed  the  largest 
percentage  of  this  total. 
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The  option  to  inert**  bombing  remained,  and  the  President's  counselors 
considered  it  further.  On  !  June.  Ball  cabled  Taylor  ‘We  have  now  reached  a  point  in 
planning  for  successive  Rolling  Thunder  operations  There  we  must  be  clear  as  to 
precisely  what  we  are  trying  to  do."  He  asserted  that  the  United  States  could  follnv  one 
of  ‘two  possible  approaches  to  the  Vietnamese  struggle  ‘  The  ‘major  premise”  of  the 
first  was  that  the  war  must  be  von  in  the  South;  the  second  maintained  that  action 
against  the  North  would  contribute  to  the  ultimate  decision.  Bail  argued  that  the  proper 
conductor  Rolling  Thunder  hinged  on  how  the  President  chose  to  achieve  success.  If 
Johnson  aimed  to  win  in  the  South,  air  strikes  in  the  North  ‘should  be  regarded  as 
ancillary”  to  Southern  operations.  Rolling  Thunder  should  then  attempt  to  boost 
Southern  morale  and  harass  Northern  infiltration  efforts  while  avoiding  targets  near 
Hanoi  and  Haiphong  that  might  trigger  Chinese  or  Soviet  intervention.  If  the  Presi¬ 
dent  aimed  to  place  greater  pressure  on  the  North  Vietnamese  until  they  halted  the 
Insurgency,  then  ‘we  might  logically  proceed  within  the  relatively  near  future"  to 
bomb  military  installations  near  Hanoi  or  Haiphong.  "The  relevance  of  all  this  to  the 
present  situation  is  obvious.*  Ball  concluded.  ‘Action  againt  North  Vietnam  t*y  US-GVN 
forces  has  now  reached  a  critical  point "  *  °5 

Taylor  and  his  deputy  Alexis  Johnson  did  net  agree  with  Ball's  sentiments. 
They  replied  that  ‘the  air  campaign  in  the  North  and  the  anti-Viet  Cong  campaign  in 
the  South  ...  are  two  parts  of  a  single  coherent  program.  The  atr  attacks  have  as  their 
primary  objectives  the  termination  of  Hanoi's  support  for  »he  VC  whereas  the 
campaign  in  South  Vietnam  has  as  its  primary  objective  the  destruction  of  the  Viet 
Cong  military  apparatus  within  the  country."  They  insisted  that  each  campaign 
complemented  the  other,  as  the  reduction  of  infiltration  made  the  ground  effort  in  the 
South  easier  while  Viet  Cong  losses  ‘sapped  the  will  of  Hanoi."  The  two  disagreed  with 

,03C*ble.  Ball  to  Taylor  and  Alexis  Johnson.  1  June  1963.  National  Security  Files.  NSC 
History:  ‘Deployment  of  Major  US  Forces  to  Vietnam,  July  1965.“  Vol.  4,  Johnson  Library. 
Box  41 
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Bali  that  American  action  had  reached  a  ‘critical  polar  and  commented  that  quick 
results  in  the  South  would  not  occur.  ‘A  chanfe  in  DRV  attitudes  can  probably  be 
brouiht  about  only  when,  along  with  a  sense  of  mounting  pain  from  the  bombings, 
there  is  also  a  conviction  on  their  part  that  the  tide  has  turned  or  soon  will  turn  against 
them  in  the  South,"  they  asserted  Taylor  and  Johnson  called  for  a  maximum  air 
campaign  that  not  only  inflicted  'actual  pain'  but  also  heightened  'the  fear  of 
increased  pain.'  Targets  would  primarily  consist  of  lines  of  communication,  "varied 
occasionally"  to  include  military  installations  within  the  Hanoi-Haiphong  area  106 

As  the  situation  in  the  South  worsened,  many  of  the  President  s  advisors 
supported  increased  bombing  to  raise  North  Vietnam's  level  of  pain.  McGeorge  Bundy 
admitted  to  the  President  on  5  June  that  he  was  "attracted  .  .  .  by  the  notion  of  an 
occasional  limited  attack  inside  the  Hanoi  perimeter  *107  Rusk  and  McNamara  both 
acknowledged  in  early  June  that  bombing  could  help  convince  Hanoi  that  iL  could  not 
win  by  force108  On  the  7th.  Westmoreland  notified  Johnson  that  South  Vietnam  could 
not  survive  the  Communist  thrust  unless  the  United  States  deployed  44  combat 
battalions.  Five  days  later.  South  Vietnamese  officers  overthrew  the  Dual  government 
Air  Force  commander  Nguyen  Cao  Ky  became  the  new  Premier  on  the  19  a  The  Presi¬ 
dent  responded  by  allowing  Westmoreland  to  commit  American  troops  to  combat 
wherever  their  participation  would,  in  the  general  s  judgment,  prevent  a  collapse  of 
South  Vietnamese  forces. 

McNamara  supported  Johnson's  action  and  advocated  even  stronger 
measures.  The  Secretary  called  for  both  an  increase  in  ground  troop  strength  to 

l0*Cabie,  Taylor  and  Alexis  Johnson  to  Ball.  3  June  1965.  National  Security  Files,  NSC 
History:  'Deployment  of  Major  US  Forces  to  Vietnam,  July  1965.'  Vol  4.  Johnson  Library. 
Box  41. 

i07Memorandum  from  McGeorge  Bundy  to  the  President.  5  June  1965.  National  Security 
Files.  NSC  History.  "Deployment  of  Major  US  Forces  to  Vietnam,  July  1965."  Voi  4. 
Johnson  Library,  Box  41. 
r*C3rsia.~.,  pp.  &7-6S. 
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173.000  and  an  activation  of  100,000  Army  reservists.  He  Also  urged  a  major  increase  in 
Rolling  Thunder.  "Yhile  avoiding  .  .  .  population  and  industrial  targets  not  closely 
related  *c  the  DRY'S  supply  of  war  material  to  the  VC.  we  should  announce  to  Hanoi  and 
carry  out  actions  to  destroy  suet  supplies  and  to  interdict  their  flow  into  and  out  of 
NVN,"  he  advised  the  President  on  1  July.  McNamara  pressed  for  mining  North 
Vietnamese  harbors  and  for  attacks  on  rail  lines  to  China,  POL  storage  areas,  port 
facilities,  power  plants,  airfields,  and  surface-to-air  missile  (SAM)  sites.  B-32s  would 
accomplish  many  of  the  raids.  The  Secretary  quoted  a  recent  CIA  study  as  rationale  for 
his  program:  "Ye  doubt  if  the  Communists  are  likely  to  change  their  basic  strategy  in 
Vietnam  unless  and  until  two  conditions  prevail:  (!)  They  are  forced  to  accept  a 
situation  in  the  South  which  offers  them  no  prospect  or  an  early  victory  and  no 
grounds  for  hope  that  they  can  simply  outlast  the  US  and  (2)  North  Vietnam  itself  is 
under  continuing  and  increasingly  damaging  punitive  attack."  Achieving  both 
conditions  would.  McNamara  believed,  cause  Hanoi  to  alter  its  course  of  action  in  South 
Vietnam.109 

The  Secretary's  proposal  was  too  extreme  for  many  of  the  President's 
advisors.  McGeorge  Bundy  contended  that  it  had  grave  limitations.  By  suggesting 
heavy  air  attacks  "when  the  value  of  air  action  we  have  taken  is  sharply  disputed”  and 
failing  to  examine  "the  upper  limit  of  US  liability."  the  program  was.  he  maintained, 
"rash  to  the  point  of  folly."  Rusk  believed  that  the  proposed  expansion  of  Rolling 
Thunder  was  "probably  broader  than  necessary  ."  Ball,  who  prepared  an  independent 
analysis  of  the  air  effort  on  29  June,  argued  that  ‘the  enemy  will  not  be  scared  into 
quitting."  He  thought  that  increased  bombing  would  only  make  the  North  Vietnamese 


1  ^Memorandum  from  McNamara  to  the  President,  26  June  1963  (Revised  1  July), 
National  Security  Files.  NSC  Meeting  File.  Vol.  3.  Johnson  Library,  Box  1 
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more  resolute,  end  that  coolie  labor  would  prevent  air  power  from  affecting  the  Viet 
Cong's  capability  to  fight.1 10 

Although  leaning  towards  a  greater  military  commitment,  the  President 
wanted  a  firsthand  assessment  of  the  situation  in  South  Vietnam  before  making  a 
formal  decision.  Johnson  dispatched  McNamara  to  Saigon  on  14  July;  when  he  returned 
on  the  20th  he  no  longer  recommend*  :  a  surge  in  Rolling  Thunder.  Dismayed  by  the 
Viet  Cong  advance,  the  Secretary  now  focused  almost  exclusively  on  the  ground  effort 
in  the  South.  He  continued  to  advocate  a  175, 000-man  American  force  and  called  for  the 
President  to  activate  235.000  reservists.  Meanwhile,  the  air  campaign  "should  increase 
slowly  from  the  present  level  of  2500  sorties  a  month  to  4000."  McNamara  omitted  the 
previous  requests  for  mining  and  for  attacks  other  than  against  lines  of 
communication.111  The  President  accepted  the  suggestion  to  deploy  additional 
manpower  but  did  not  call  for  the  reserves,  a  move  that  would,  he  felt,  have  caused  a 
greater  public  awareness  of  the  war.  He  also  agreed  to  the  proposals  on  Rolling 
Thunder. 


McNamara  expounded  upon  his  perception  of  the  air  campaign  in  two 
memorandums  to  Johnson  at  the  end  of  July.  On  the  28th,  the  Secretary  analyzed  what 
he  now  considered  Roiling  Thunder's  objectives: 

The  purposes  of  the  program  of  bombing  North  Vietnam  are,  1  think, 
being  achieved.  The  purposes,  in  addition  to  reprisal  (as  was  the  case  in 
the  Tonkin  Gulf  and  to  a  lesser  extent  after  the  Pieiku  bombing),  have 
been,  first,  to  give  us  a  better  bargaining  counter  across  the  table  from 
the  North  Vietnamese  and.  second,  to  interdict  the  flow  of  men  and 
supplies  from  the  North  to  the  South.  The  evidence  is  that  the  program 
is  valuable  in  both  respects.  It  seems  fairly  clear  that  termination  of  the 


1 1  Memorandum  from  McGeorge  Bundy  to  McNamara,  30  June  1965,  National  Security 
Files.  NSC  History,  "Deployment  of  Major  US  Forces  to  Vietnam,  July  1965,"  Vol.  6, 
Johnson  Library.  Box  43;  State  Department  Memorandum  to  McNamara,  30  June  1965, 
National  Security  Files.  NSC  History:  "Deployment  of  Major  US  Forces  to  Vietnam.  July 
1965,"  Vol.  6.  Johnson  library.  Box  43;  Memorandum  from  Bail  to  the  President,  29  June 
1965,  National  Security  Files.  NSC  History:  ‘Deployment  of  Major  US  Forces  to  Vietnam. 
July  1965,"  Vol.  6.  Johnson  Library.  Box  43 

1 1  Memorandum  from  McNamara  to  the  President,  20  July  1965,  NSF  Country  File: 
Vietnam,  Folder  2E.  Johnson  Library.  Box  74. 
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bombing  program  will  be  worth  4  good  deal  to  the  other  side,  and  ve 
have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  strikes  at  infiltration  rou'as  have 
at  least  put  a  celling  on  what  the  North  Vietnamese  can  pour  into  South 
Vietnam,  thereby  putting  a  ceiling  on  the  size  of  the  war  that  the  enemy 
can  wa<e  there.  A  side  effectof  the  program  has  been  to  convey  to  both 
North  and  South  Vietnam  in  unambiguous  terms  the  US  commitment  to 
see  this  thing  through. . .  .  Neither  of  the  purposes  !  have  mentioned 
have  so  far  required  more  extended  bombing  in  North  Vietnam.  Aa  for 
the  value  of  the  program  as  a  bargaining  counter  in  negotiations,  that 
value  depends  upon  there  being,  atehout  the  same  time,  aa  improvement 
in  our  situation  in  the  South;  I  do  not  believe  that  even  t  greatly 
extended  program  of  bombing  could  be  expected  to  produce  significant 
North  Vietnamese  interest  in  a  negotiated  solution  until  they  have  been 
disappointed  in  ii  eir  hopes  for  a  quick  military  success  in  the  South.1 12 

Two  days  later,  McNamara  wrote  that  ’even  with  hindsight"  he  felt  that  the 
decision  to  launch  Rolling  Thunder  was  wise  and  that  the  campaign  should  proceed. 
Yet  his  guidance  for  continued  bombing  was  vague  and  contradictory.  Re  remarked 
that  the  air  effort  should  provide  a  “credible  threat  of  future  destruction"  while 
"makling]  it  politically  easy  for  the  DRV  to  enter  negotiations."  At  the  same  time,  "the 
program  should  avoid  bombing  which  runs  a  high  risk  of  escalation  with  the  Soviets  or 
Chinu'11^  The  Secretary's  disjointed  counsel  revealed  that  he  had  not  settled  on  an 
overriding  goal  for  turning  Thunder,  nor  did  he  euviaion  a  prevailing  objective  for  the 
campaign. 


McNamara's  July  perception  of  Rolling  Thunder  was  a  template  outlining 
the  views  of  Johnson's  principal  civilian  advisors.  Those  views  ranged  from  Rostow's 
conviction  that  attacking  targets  in  Hanoi  with  all  means  short  of  "using  nuclear 
weapons  or  inflicting  indescriminste  civilian  casualties’  was  necessary  to  compel  a 
settlement,  to  Ball's  belief  that  increased  bombing  would  ultimately  cause  a 


1  *  Memorandum  from  McNamara  to  the  President,  28  July  1965,  National  Security  Files, 
NSC  History:  "Deployment  of  Major  US  Forces  to  Vietnam,  July  1963.”  Vol.  1 ,  Johnson 
Library,  Box  4). 

1  ^Memorandum  from  McNamara  for  the  President,  30  July  1%5,  Pentagon  Papers. 
Gravel  edition,  3: 388.  Original  emphasis. 
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confrontation  with  China  or  the  Soviet  Union  1  i4  Most  thought  that  Roiling  Thunder's 
utility  laid  somewhere  between  these  two  extremes,  and  by  the  end  of  July,  virtually  all 
tied  the  air  campaign  to  the  ground  effort.  As  the  war  continued,  their  faith  in 
bombing's  ability  to  spur  negotiations  gradually  diminished.  Many  also  came  to  believe 
that  Roiling  Th  jnder  marginally  reduced  North  Vietnam's  capacity  to  infiltrate  men 
and  equipment  and  hence  provided  minimal  assistance  to  American  ground  forces. 
Still,  as  long  as  the  United  States  maintained  troops  in  the  South.  Johnson's  advisors  had 
difficulty  opposing  any  measure  that  supported  the  ground  units. 

Although  he  accepted  the  bulk  of  McNamaiw's  July  proposals.  Johnson  had 
not  lost  faith  in  air  power.  He  had,  since  issuing  NSAM  328,  lost  faith  in  air  power's 
ability  to  give  him  a  quick  victory.  The  deteriorating  situation  in  the  South  slowly 
consumed  his  attention,  until  by  the  late  spring  he  thought  that  South  Vietnam's 
survival  hinged  on  the  large-scale  commitment  of  ground  troops.  McNamara  s  Saigon 
trip,  and  the  week  of  discussions  following  his  return,  only  supported  what  Jonnson 
had  already  determined.'  ‘3  He  could  not  commit  the  troops  ail  at  once,  however,  for  to 
do  so  would  have  revealed— like  a  dramatic  increase  in  Rolling  Thunder— the  magnitude 
of  the  Vietnam  crisis.  The  President  realized  that  the  incremental  increase  of  Amer¬ 


ican  forces  would  prolong  the  war,  although  by  July  few  of  his  advisors  believed  that 
the  war  could  be  rapidly  concluded.1 16  Until  ground  troops  brought  relative  stability  to 
South  Vietnam.  Johnson  would  see  Roliir  g  Thunder  primarily  as  a  means  to  support  US 
Army  and  Marine  infantrymen.  That  perception  of  the  air  campaign  was  not  a 


1  ^Rostov  letter  to  Rusk,  "Hitting  Hanoi  Targets."  26  July  196?,  National  Security  Files. 
NSC  History:  "Deployment  of  Major  US  Forces  to  Vietnam.  July  1965."  Voi.  7.  Johnson 
Library,  Bex  43;  Memorandum  from  Bail  to  the  President.  29  June  1965. 

1  ^Johnson's  questions  to  his  advisers  during  the  July  deliberations  "were  not  intended 
to  make  a  difference  in  option  selection  .  Rather,  their  purpose  was  to  legitimize  a 
previously  selected  option  by  creating  the  illusion  that  other  views  were  being 
considered."  See  Berman,  p.  1 12.  Cooper  writes:  "It  is  my  belief  that  the  issue  of 
additional  deployments  was  already  resolved  when  the  NSC  met  in  late  July  ."  Sec  p.  285. 

1  Bundy  interview,  26  May  1969,  Tape  2,  pp.  36-7. 
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constant  one.  Alter  American  troops  helped  such  the  Communist  advance  in  the 
autumn  of  1963.  he  thought  that  Rolling  Thunder  might  tip  the  scales  enough  to 
persuade  Hanoi  to  negotiate  a  favorable  accord.  Johnson  did  not  completely  give  uc  on 
the  air  effort  as  a  means  to  help  secure  his  positive  objective  of  an  independent,  stable. 
non-Communist  South  Vietnam  until  March  1968. 1 17  By  then,  he  vas  unsure  that  the 
goal  itself  was  obtainable . 


1 Johnson  commented  in  February  1967:  “Hanoi  is  trying  to  force  us  to  give  up  the 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam.  We  will  keep  on  until  wt  get  something  from  the  North 
Vietnamese."  A  year  later,  in  response  to  the  Tet  Offensive,  he  approved  attacks  on  14 
targets  near  the  center  of  Hanoi.  See  "Summary  Notes  of  the  368th  NSC  Meeting,'*  t 
February  1967,  National  Security  Files.  NSC  Meetings,  Vol.  4,  Johnson  Library,  Box  2; 
"Notes  of  the  President's  Tuesday  Luncheon  Meeting,"  6  February  1968,  President's 
Appointment  File,  "February  6, 1968,"  Johnson  Library.  Box  89. 


CHAPTER  III 


ROLLING  THUNDER:  MILITARY  OBJECTIVES 

The  military  task  confronting  us  is  to  make  it  so  expensive  for  the  North 
Vietnamese  that  they  vill  stop  their  aggression  against  South  Viet  Nam  and 
Laos.  If  we  make  it  too  expensive  for  them,  they  r,ill  stop.  They  don't  want  to 
lose  everything  they  have. 

Curtis  E.  LeMsy,  July  1963' 

Like  President  Johnson's  principal  civilian  advisors,  his  air  chiefs  relied  on 
experience  to  guide  Vietnam  planning.  In  fashioning  an  air  offensive  against  North 
Vietnam,  they  turned  tc  the  perceived  lessons  of  World  War  II  strategic  bombing. 
Commanders  viewed  the  "unrestricted"  campaigns  against  Germany  and  Japan  as 
proper  applications  of  air  power.  Most  believed  that  similar  bombing  would  have 
produced  a  swifter  end  to  the  Korean  War,  and  that  an  air  effort  free  of  political 
controls  would  favorably  resolve  the  Vietnam  conflict.  While  having  some 
understanding  of  the  President's  negative  objectives,  the  air  chiefs  did  not  believe  that 
those  goals  warranted  limitations  on  Rolling  Thunder  beyond  what  they  would  have 
themselves  applied.2 

Military  planning  for  Rolling  Thunder  meshed  well  with  Air  Force  strategic 
bombing  doctrine.  Preparation  for  the  campaign  hearkened  to  the  teachings  of  the  Air 
Corps  Tactical  School  and  the  development  of  AWPD-i,  the  plan  guiding  the  Army  Air 
Forces'  bombing  of  Germany.  Air  chiefs  targeted  North  Vietnam's  economic  and 
military  "vital  centers,"  believing  that  by  destroying  the  North's  war-making 

!  Curtis  E.  LeMay  with  MacKinlay  Kan  tor.  Mission  with  LeMav  (Garden  City,  NY: 
Doubleday  and  Company.  Inc.,  1963),  p  364.  Original  emphasis. 

2Chief  among  these  "self-imposed"  restrictions  were  prohibitions  against  terror  raids 
on  civilians.  Chapter  IV  discusses  this  issue  more  fully. 
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capability  they  would  also  disrupt  its  social  fabric.  Yet  as  Rolling  Thunder  would 
demonstrate,  the  doctrine  deemed  appropriate  for  general  war  with  the  Soviet  Union 
was  ill-suited  for  a  limited  conflict  with  an  enemy  waging  guerrilla  war. 

AIR  COMMANDERS'  PERCEPTIONS  OF  0BTECT1VES 

Throughout  the  war,  the  Joint  Chiefs  described  American  political  goals  by 
citing  NSAM  288:  “The  objective  in  Vietnam  ...  is  a  stable  and  independent 
noncommunist  government."3  This  perception  of  American  war  aims  among  hi,ih- 
ranking  officers  remained  constant  during  Rolling  Thunder  s  three-year  span.4 *  Top- 
level  commanders  were  further  aware  of  Johnson’s  desire  not  to  expand  the  war, 
although  they  did  not  know  all  the  President's  motivations  for  limiting  the  conflict.  The 
Joint  Chiefs  observed  that  a  “basic  military  task"  of  American  forces  was  "to  deter 
Communist  China  from  direct  intervention."3  Still,  most  commanders  never  considered 
Chinese  or  Soviet  intervention  a  serious  possibility.6  Air  Force  intelligence  units  in 
Southeast  Asia  monitored  activity  near  North  Vietnam  s  China  border  and  noted  that  the 


3  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  Memorandum  (herein  referred  to  as  JCSM)  632-63, 27  August  1965, 
National  Security  Files,  Country  File:  Vietnam,  JCS  Memorandums,  Vol.  1,  Johnson 
Library,  Boi  193,  p.  1 .  At  the  end  of  May  1967,  the  Joint  Chiefs  criticized  Secretary  of 
Defe  tse  Robert  S.  McNamara  for  suggesting  a  course  of  action  in  Vietnam  that  was  not 
consistent  with  NSAM  288's  objectives.  See  The  Pentagon  Pacers:  The  Defense 
Department  History  of  United  States  Decisionmaking  in  Vietnam.  Senator  Gravel  edition 
(Boston:  Beacon  Press,  1971),  Vol.  4: 178-180. 

4Herbert  Y.  Schandler.  The  Unmaking  nf  a  President:  Lvndon  lohnson  and  Vietnam 
(Princeton.  Princeton  University  Press,  1977),  p.  50.  See  also  William  C.  Westmoreland,  A 
Soldier  Reports  (Garden  City:  Doubleday  and  Company,  1976),  p.  69;  and  Oral  History 
Interview  of  General  John  P.  McConnell  by  Dorothy  Pierce  McSweeny,  Washington,  DC, 
14, 28  August  1969,  Lyndon  Baines  Johnson  Library,  Austin,  Texas,  Tape  1,  p.  24. 

5JC ZA  632-25, 27  August  1963,  p.  1. 

^See,  for  example.  Admiral  U  S.  Grant  Sharp,  Strategy  for  Defeat:  Vietnam  in  Retrospect 
(San  Rafael,  CA:  Presidio  Press,  1978),  p.  4,  and  USAF  Oral  History  Interviow  of 
Lieutenant  General  Glen  W.  Martin  by  Lieutenant  Colonel  Vaughn  H.  Gallagher,  6-10 
February  1978,  Air  Force  Historical  Research  Center  (hereiL  referred  to  as  AFHRC), 
Maxwell  Air  Force  Base,  Alabama,  File  Number  K239.05 12-982,  p.  480.  As  Commander-in- 
Chief.  Pacific  Command  (CINCPAC),  Sharp  was  the  rarking  air  commander  in  the 
Pacific;  Martin  was  Air  Force  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  from  1965  to  1967. 
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Chinese  seldom  expended  their  Airfields  or  increased  their  troop  strength.7  Few 
officers  were  as  broad-minded  os  Air  Force  Major  General  Robert  N.  Ginsburgh,  who 
served  as  representative  to  the  National  Security  Council  for  Army  General  Earle  G. 
Wheeler,  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs.  "While  I  personally  think  we  should  have 
done  more  [bombing]  and  done  it  faster Ginsburgh  recalled,  “at  the  same  time  I'm 
very  conscious  that  if  things  hadn't  worked  out  ail  I  could  have  said  was,  Gee,  boss,  I'm 
awful  sorry.'  But  that  doesn't  help  the  President  very  much  who  still  survives  in  a 
country  in  ruins  as  a  result  of  a  Third  World  War."8 

Although  air  leaders  at  the  highest  levels  possessed  a  fair  knowledge  of 
American  objectives  in  Vietnam,  this  understanding  diminished  the  more  removed  an 
officer  was  from  top  command  positions.  To  answer  "Why  are  we  fighting?"  in  April 
1965.  Commander  James  B.  Stockdale  told  his  pilots  simply  that  "we  re  here  to  fight 
because  its  in  the  interest  of  the  United  States  that  we  do  so."*  Air  Force  Chief  of  Staff 
John  P.  McConnell  remarked  that  most  Air  Force  officers  did  not  understand  the 
reasons  for  the  war's  political  controls.*®  His  deputy,  Lieutenant  General  Glen  ¥ 
Martin,  offered  a  harsh  assessment  of  why  they  did  not:  "There  was  an  obfuscation  and 
a  confusion  and  a  lack  of  understanding,  a  lack  of  clarity,  and  a  lack  of  declaration 
right  from  the  President  on  down  that  really  created  difficulties  and  set  the  stage  for 
not  only  our  mistakes  but  also  our  eventual  defeat." 1  *  While  containing  a  measure  of 
truth.  Martin  s  evaluation  neglected  a  fundamental  factor  clouding  subordinate  air 

interview  oi  Lieutenant  Colonel  William  H.  Greenh&lgh  by  the  author,  Maxwell  Air 
Force  Base,  Alabama,  15  May  1983. 

sUSAF  Oral  History  Interview  of  Major  General  Robert  N.  Ginsburgh,  by  Colonel  John  E. 
Van  Duyn  and  Major  Richard  B.  Clement,  26  May  1971,  AFHRC,  file  number  K239.0512- 
477,  p.  23. 

^Quoted  in  Sharp,  p.  99 

10US  Congress,  Senate,  Committee  on  Armed  Services.  Preparedness  Investigating 
Subcommittee,  Air  ffar  against  North  Vietnam  90lh  Cong.,  1st  sess ,  part  3, 22-23  August 
1967,  p  201 

1 1  Martin  interview,  6-10  February  1978,  p. 491 . 
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officers’  perceptions  of  the  var.  Unit  element  vis  the  emphtsis  that  top-level 
commanders  gave  to  the  destructive  force  of  air  pover.  Despite  comprehending  many 
of  johnson’s  limited  political  objectives,  sir  lenders  stressed  accomplishing  the  positive 
goal  through  an  air  campaign  suited  for  total  war.  As  a  result,  field  commanders 
received  directives  that  simultaneously  called  for  restraint  and  the  destruction  of  the 
enemy's  capacity  to  fight. 

In  defining  the  objectives  of  an  air  campaign  against  North  Vietnam,  the 
Joint  Chiefs  again  turned  to  NSAM  288.  In  their  2  June  1%4  memorandum  to  Secretary 
of  Defence  Robert  S.  McNamara,  they  described  the  purpose  of  a  potential  air  effort  as: 
"to  accomplish  destruction  of  the  North  Vietnamese  vill  and  capabilities  as  necessary  to 
compel  the  Democratic  Government  of  [North]  Vietnam  to  cease  providing  support  to 
the  insurgencies  in  South  Vietnam  and  Laos." 1 2  This  statement  blended  the  Joint  Chief's 
perception  of  the  campaign  s  political  objective,  "to  compel  the  Democratic  Government 
of  Vietnam  to  cease  providing  support  to  the  insurgencies  in  South  Vietnam  and  Laos." 
vitfc  their  vision  of  >*he  military  objective  to  be  achieved  by  air  pover:  destroying 
North  Vietnamese  'vill  and  capabilities."  Administration  officiate  did  not  challenge 
these  definitions,  and  the  statement  guided  the  military's  viev  of  the  air  offensive  for 
its  duration .  Lieutenant  General  Joseph  H. norc,  Commander  of  the  Air  Force’s  2nd  Air 
Division  through  mid- 1066.  described  Roll’  $  Thunder  s  purpose  as  "to  convince  the 
North  Vietnamese  that  it  vould  be  too  costly  for  them  to  continue  righting  for  South 
Vietnam  ”'3  Admiral  U.S.  Giant  Sharp,  Commander-in-Chief,  Pacific  Command 
(CINCPAC).  and  the  operational  director  of  Rolling  Thunder,  prefaced  his  campaign 


,2JCSM  471-64, 2  June  1964,  Pentagon  Papers.  Gravel  edition,  3: 172 

,3Letter  from  Lieutenant  General  Joserh  H.  Moore  (Ret )  to  the  author,  1  October  1986. 
The  2nd  Air  Division  comprised  Air  Forco  fighter  units  in  Southeast  Asia.  It  became  7th 
Air  Force  in  1966 
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orders  with  the  sentence,  "(The)  objective  is  to  cause  the  DRV  to  cease  and  desist  in  its 
support  of  the  insurgency  in  Southeast  Asia." 1  * 

Sharp's  statement  of  purpose  did  not  reflect  a  consensus  of  administration 
leaders  because  Johnson's  civilian  counselors  never  agreed  on  a  singular  objective  for 
Rolling  Thunder.  The  Joint  Chiefs  developed  their  definition  in  the  absence  of  civilian 
guidance,1  *  and  it  did  not  always  correspond  to  the  aims  of  the  President  and  his 
advisors.  Top  air  leaders  realized,  however,  that  multiple  goals  drove  Rolling  Thunder. 
McConnell  commented  in  1967  The  decision  to  conduct  air  operations  against  North 
Vietnam  is  directed  toward  the  attainment  of  three  basic  aims:  First,  to  reduce  and 
impede  the  flow  of  men  and  supplies  from  North  Vietnam  to  South  Vietnam;  second,  to 
impose  a  gradually  increasing  cost  on  the  enemy's  campaign  of  aggression  in  the 
south;  and  third,  to  convince  him  that  he  cannot  continue  the  war  of  aggression 
against  his  neighbor  without  incurring  penalties  of  still  greater  severity."  He  added 
that  “the  intent  hos  been  to  meet  our  objectives  while  refraining  from  the  destruction 
of  'he  North  Vietnamese  government."*®  Sharp  believed  in  February  19(5  that  an  air 
campaign  would  strengthen  Saigon's  political  structure  and  boost  Southern  morale.17 
Despite  an  awareness  of  Rolling  Thunder's  multiple  aims,  air  commanders  thought  that 
by  destroying  Nor  h  Vietnam's  capability  and  will  to  fight  they  would  achieve  ail  the 
goal* or  the*  advocating  ao  air  campaign.  In  short,  air  loaders  viewed  Rc  ling  Thun- 

^Oneeumpie  'is  Mena*  7lT?ZVjZ  June  1963  from  CINCPAC  to  ClNCPAfTLT,  CINCPACAF, 
and  COMUSMACV.  in  Cpm^AaJer-  in -Chief.  PACOM  Outgoing  *'ussages.  22  January- 28 
Tune  1965.  AFHRC.  file  umber  K712. 1623-2. 

•50n  IS  November  1964,  after  the  JCS  had  completed  months  of  detailed  planning  for  an 
air  camp  i«gn.  Wheeler  wrote  McNamara:  "It  is  desirable  that  a  ciea  *  set  of  military 
objectives  be  agreed  upon  before  further  military  involvement  in  Southeast  Asia  is 
undertaken."  See  Memorandum  from  the  Chairman,  JCS  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  1$ 
November  1964,  Pentagon  Papers.  Gravel  edition,  3: 640. 

^Air  War  against  North  Vietnam.  90th  Cong  ,  lstsess.,  part  3, 22-23  August  1967,  p.201. 
17Message  U0735ZFebn*  >ry  1%3  from  CINCPAC  to  JCS,  in  Cninm^nder-.a-Chief.  PACOM 
Outgoing  Messages.  22  .  nuarv-28  Tuoe  1963. 
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dec  as  j&£  means  to  secure  "a  stable  and  Independent  noncommunist  government"  in 
the  South. 

DESIGNING  A  CAMPMGN 

In  response  to  the  directive  in  NSAM  288,  military  chiefs  designed  a 
campaign  in  concert  with  Air  Force  doctrine.  During  the  spring  and  summer  of  1964, 
Air  Force  Chief  of  Staff  General  Curtis  LeMay  oversaw  the  Pentagon  planning  effort, 
which  received  assistance  from  Pacific  Command  Headquarters  18  Convinced  that 
destroying  the  North's  capability  to  fight  would  also  weaken  its  will  to  resist.  LeMays 
planners  devised  an  offensive  aimed  at  wrecking  North  Vietnam's  key  sources  of 
military  and  economic  power.  They  selected  targets  on  the  basis  of  three  criteria:  "(a) 
reducing  North  Vietnamese  support  of  communist  operations  in  Laos  and  South 
Vietnam,  (b)  limiting  North  Vietnamese  apabilities  to  take  direct  action  against  Laos 
and  South  Vietnam,  and  finally  (c)  impairing  North  Vietnam's  capacity  to  continue  as 
an  industrially  viable  state. The  planners  believed  that  attacks  against  supply, 
ammunition,  and  POL  (Petroleum.  Oil.  and  Lubricants)  storage  sites,  plus  the  armed 
reconnaissance  of  highways  leading  into  Laos,  would  greatly  reduce  North  Vietnamese 
support  to  the  insurgents.  Meanwhile,  attacks  against  airfields,  railroad  and  highvay 
bridges,  depots,  and  POL  storage  areas  in  Hanoi  and  Haiphong  would  restrict  Northern 
"capability  to  take  direct  action  ."  Industrial  targets  included  chemical  plants  and  the 
nation's  only  steel  mill.  By  mid- August  1964.  LeMays  planners  had  developed  a  list  of 
94  targets,  consisting  of  82  fixed  sites  and  12  lines  of  communication,  that  they 
considered  the  essential  components  of  the  North's  war-making  capacity.20  Through  a 

18 LeMay  remained  Air  Force  Chief  of  Staff  until  1  February  1963.  when  McConnell 
became  the  service  head. 

•^Quoted  in  Colonel  Dennis  M.  Drew,  Rollins  Thunder  1963:  Anatomy  of  a  Failure 
(Maxwell  AFB,  AL:  Air  University  Press.  1986),  p.  29. 

20JCS  Briefing  Text,  "Air  Operations  against  North  Vietnam  and  Laos."  January  1967, 
Target  Study— North  V'HnffP  AFHRC,  file  number  K178  2-34. 
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” severe"  application  of  Air  power,  they  estimated  that  American  and  South  Vietnamese 
T  -*es  could  destroy  all  targets  in  16  days 21 

On  26  August,  LeMay  recommended  immediate  attacks  on  the  94  targets  to 
McNamara  The  general  noted  that  "only  significantly  stronger  military  pressures"  on 
Hanoi  would  provide  the  "relief  and  psychological  boost"  needed  for  governmental 
stability  in  the  South  He  added: 

While  a  US  program  as  discussed  above  [the  94  target  scheme]  will  not 
necessarily  provide  decisive  end  results,  the  joint  Cniefs  of  Staff 
advocate  its  adoption  and  implementation  at  once.  Anything  less  could 
be  interpreted  as  a  lack  of  resolve  on  the  part  of  the  United  States.  The 
military  course  of  action  which  offers  the  best  chance  of  success 
remains  the  destruction  of  the  DRV  will  and  capabilities  as  necessaiy  to 
compel  the  DRV  to  cease  providing  support  to  the  insurgencies  in  South 
Vietnam  and  Laos. 22 

In  his  memoirs,  LeMay  remarked  that  he  could  Lamb  the  North  Vietnamese  "back  into 
the  Stone  Age"  by  destroying  the  94  targets  23  The  plan  did  not.  however,  targ.  i 
civilian  populations.  LeMay's  "Stone  Age"  was  exactly  what  its  name  implied— the 
absence  of  the  perceived  technological  essentials  of  modern  life  Air  planners  de¬ 


signed  the  94  target  scheme  to  destroy  North  Vietnam’s  ability  to  wsyi  modern  war. 


After  eliminating  that  capacity,  they  believed  that  Hanoi  would  have  to  stop  its 

aggression  24 


21  Air  War  against  North  Vietnam,  part  3,  ?2-23  August  1967.  p.  212. 

22JCSM  746-64,  LeMay  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  26  August  1964,  Pentagon  Papers. 
Gravel  edition,  3: 551 
23LeMay  with  Cantor,  p.  565 

2^Air  planners  persisted  in  this  belief  despite  the  Sigma  II  War  Games  conducted  S-ll 
September  1964  by  the  joint  War  lames  Agency,  Cold  War  Division  of  the  joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff.  According  to  Under  Secretary  of  State  George  Ball,  the  games  revealed  that 
destroying  the  94  targets  "would  not  cripple  Hanoi's  capability  for  increasing  «ts 
support  to  the  Viet  Cong,  much  less  force  suspension  of  present  support  levels  on 
purely  logistical  grounds."  George  W.  Ball.  "How  Valid  Are  the  Assumptions  underlying 
our  Viet-Nam  Policies?"  5  October  1964.  The  Atlantic  230  (July  1972),  p.  39 


Wheuler  agreed  with  the  idea  of  using  air  power  to  destroy  North  Vietnam  s 
war-making  capability, and  the  Joint  Chiefs  worked  throughout  the  Tall  of  1964  to 
implement  some  form  of  the  94  target  scheme.  At  a  7  September  meeting  with  Johnson 
and  his  principal  civilian  advisors,  Wheeler  urged  tht  President  to  provoke  the  North 
Vietnamese  into  some  action  that  would  permit  sustained  bombing.  Johnson  turned 
down  the  proposal.  After  the  1  November  Viet  Cong  attack  on  Bien  Hoe,  the  Joint  Chiefs 
recommended  a  B-J2  strike  on  Hanoi's  Phuc  Yen  airfield,  its  primary  MiG  fighter  base. 
Following  the  B-52  raid,  Air  Force  and  Navy  fighlors  would  attack  other  airfields  and 
the  POL  storage  areas  in  Hanoi  and  Haiphong  2* 

The  President's  rejection  of  this  advice  led  to  more  subdued  proposals.  On  1$ 
November,  in  the  midst  of  deliberations  by  William  Bundy's  NSC  Working  Group,  the 
Joint  Chiefs  suggested  a  "controlled  program  of  systematically  increased  military 
pressures'  against  North  Vietnam  in  coordination  with  "appropriate  political 
pressures "  Air  attacks  of  increasing  intensity  vrould  reduc*  Northern  aid  to  the  Viet 
Cong  by  killing  men  and  destroying  materiel,  which  would  in  turn  compel  Hanoi  to 
divert  war  resources  to  homeland  defense  Wrecking  bridges,  staging  complexes,  and 
transport,  as  well  as  ‘selected  fixed  targets"  would,  the  chiefs  believed,  further  limit 
North  Vietnam's  capacity  to  assist  the  Viet  Cong  27 

The  Joint  Chiefs  criticized  the  NSC  Working  C  roup's  three  Vietnam  options 
and  provided  five  alternatives  of  their  own.  Option  3,  offered  in  contrast  to  the  Work¬ 
ing  Group's  Option  B.  called  for  a  controlled  program  of  intense  military  pressures  that 
vouid  have  a  major  military  and  psychological  Impact  on  the  North.  If  necessary,  the 

^Wheeler  commented  in  1967  about  Rolling  Thunder’s  origins:  "From  the  start,  we 
have  sought  to  obstruct,  reduce,  and  harass  the  flow  of  war-supporting  materiel  within 
North  Vietnam,  and  from  North  Vietnam  to  South  Vietnam,  ard  to  destroy  the  war- 
supporting  facilities  of  the  enemy  ."  See  Air  War  against  North  Vietnun^  part  2. 16 
August  1967.  p.  126. 

Mpjn^igftp  Papers.  Gravel  edition.  3: 209 

27Memorandum  from  Wheeler  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  IS  November  1964,  Pentagon 
Papers.  Gravel  edition,  3: 639-40. 
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•tucks'  intensity  would  retch  "the  full  limit  of  what  military  actions  can  contribute 
toward  national  objectives,"  although  the  early  .chitveoent  of  political  goals  would 
end  the  campaign  short  of  those  limits.  Option  3  reflected  the  Joint  Chiefs  frustration 
over  their  lack  of  guidance  from  civilian  authorities.  It  consisted  of  a  gradual  air 
campaign  that  could  begin  "without  necessarily  determining  to  what  degree  we  will 
commit  ourselves  to  achieve  our  objectives,  or  at  what  point  we  might  stop  to  negotiate, 
or  what  our  negotiating  objectives  might  be."  The  chiefs  contended  that  this 
alternative  paralleled  the  NSC's  Option  C,  which  they  denounced  because  it  did  not 
possess  "a  clear  determination  to  see  things  through  in  full."28 

Despite  the  Joint  Chiefs'  arguments  for  an  intensive  air  campaign,  their 
representative  to  the  Working  Group,  Vice  Admiral  Lloyd  Muslin,  acknowledged  that 
the  air  effort  did  not  have  to  be  severe  to  produce  acceptable  results  As  long  as  the 
campaign  struck  North  Vietnam's  capability  to  support  the  insurgency,  he  asserted,  it 
might  produce  a  satisfactory  effect.  ‘The  actual  US  requiiement  with  respect  to  the  DRV 
is  reduction  of  the  rate  of  delivery  of  support  to  the  VC  to  levels  below  their  minimum 
necessary  sustaining  level,"  Muslin  quoted  a  JCS  assessment.  "In  the  present  unstable 
situation  something  far  less  than  total  destruction  may  be  all  that  is  required  to 
accomplish  the  above.  A  very  modest  change  in  the  (South  Vietnamese]  government's 
favor . . .  mav  be  enough  to  turn  the  tide  and  lead  to  a  successful  solution."  Given  the 
Southern  government's  uncertain  foundations,  Mustin-and  others  among  the  JCS 
agencies-thought  that  “a  program  of  progressively  increasing  squeeze"  might  tip  the 
scales  sufficiently  in  Saigon's  behalf  to  overwhelm  the  Viet  Cong.29 

Until  the  Viet  Cong's  February  1965  attack  on  Pieiku,  the  joint  Chiefs 
received  no  real  indications  that  Johnson  would  support  a  sustained  air  effort.  The 

2&nun?«d  in  PentAynn  jjpgps  Gravel  edition,  3: 233-34.The  other  JCS  options  were:  U)  to 
withdraw  from  Vietnam;  (2)  to  continue  with  present  policies,  and  (4)  to  implement  the 
18  November  JCS  proposal. 

29Quoted  in  Pentagon  Pacers,  Gravel  edition,  3: 213-14.  Original  emphasis. 
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backing  that  they  then  obtained  was  not  for  the  intensive  effort  envisioned  in  the  94- 
target  program.  On  the  day  following  the  Pleiku  attack,  the  President  ordered  the  first 
Flaming  Dart  reprisal  strike,  and  McNamam  requested  plans  for  an  eight-veek  air 
campaign  against  the  North.  American  and  South  Vietnamese  air  forces  would  jointly 
conduct  the  operation,  which  would  focus  on  transportation  targets  south  of  the  19th 
parallel.  On  11  February,  the  Joint  Chiefs  proposed  attacking  four  fixed  targets  a  week 
along  North  Vietnam's  Rou*e  7  to  "demonstrate  to  the  DRV  that  continuation  of  its 
direction  and  support  of  insurgencies  will  lead  to  progressively  more  serious 
punishment.''^9  They  also  called  for  the  deployment  of  323  aircraft,  including  B-32 
bombers,  to  the  Western  Pacific  for  use  in  the  offensive.  Johnson  approved  the  air¬ 
craft  transfer,  but  did  not  sanction  the  eight- week  program. 

On  13  February,  the  day  the  President  ordered  the  start  of  Rolling  Thunder, 
the  Joint  Chiefs  briefed  McNamara  that  the  rail  lines  south  of  tin.  0th  parallel  formed 
"an  attractive,  vulnerable,  and  remunerative  target  system  which  would  hurt  the  North 
'.  eitnamese  psychologically,  economically,  and  militarily."  By  destroying  five  bridges, 
plus  the  railroad  marshalling  yard  at  Vinh,  the  Joint  Chiefs  thought  that  they  could 
"place  a  stricture"  on  the  North's  infiltration  of  men  and  equipment.^1  The  Secretary 
asked  them  to  develop  a  detailed  program  for  attacking  the  southern  end  of  the  North 
Vietnamese  rail  system.  In  contrast  to  their  advice  to  attack  the  six  major  targets 
simultaneously,  he  requested  a  plan  permitting  incremental  raids  on  individual  targets. 

While  supporting  the  February  JCS  recommendations,  McConnell  did  not 
think  that  the  suggested  programs  would  severely  damage  Hanoi's  capability  to  support 
the  insurgency.  He  proposed  a  28-day  campaign  to  destroy  all  94  targets  on  the  Joint 
Chiefs'  target  list,  with  strikes  beginning  in  the  southern  part  of  North  Vietnam  and 

^Memorandum  from  the  Chairman,  JCS,  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  11  February  1965, 
Penaiaon  Papers.  Gravel  edition,  3: 320. 

^Memorandum  from  the  Chairman,  JCS,  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  13February  1965, 
Pentagon  Papers.  Gravel  edition,  3  340. 
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moving  gradually  northward  to  Hanoi .52  Wheeler,  however,  backed  the  rail,  plan  33  He 
believed  that  three  America  1  livisions  might  deploy  it  Vietnam,  and  he  wanted  to 
destroy  first  that  portion  of  the  North's  war-making  capacity  that  might  directly  affect 
a  confrontation  with  American  ground  forces.  Army  Chief  of  Staff  Harold  K.  Johnson 
also  supported  the  rail  plan,  which  received  further  encouragement  from  a  proposal 
by  Admiral  Sharp. 

On  27  February,  Sharp  suggested  beginning  an  "Eight  Week  Pressure 
Program"  that  would  "make  it  as  difficult  and  as  costly  as  possible  for  the  DRV  to 
support  the  VC  in  South  Vietnam."  Scoffing  at  intelligence  estimates  that  air  power 
could  have  only  marginal  effects  on  resupply  activities,  he  recommended  an 
unrelenting  campaign  against  16  targets,  consisting  of  supply  depots,  barracks,  and 
transportation  facilities,  south  of  the  19th  parallel.  Armed  reconnaissance  of  roads  and 
railroads  would  supplement  the  attention  on  fixed  targets.  Rather  than  attempting  to 
persuade  Hanoi's  leaders  that  the  bombing  portended  destruction  of  the  North,  the 
offer*  would  demonstrate  their  inability  to  back  the  Viet  Cong,  ’Ho  Chi  Minh  has  never 
doubted  ultimate  victory,"  Sharp  observed.  To  raise  such  a  doubt  would  be  our  aim."3'* 

Sharp's  proposal  affected  the  Joint  Chiefs'  planning  for  a  rail  campaign  and 
caused  McConnell  to  withdraw  his  suggestion  for  a  28-day  offensive.  The  chiefs 
considered  the  Air  Force  representative's  proposal,  however.  In  late  March,  they 
submitted  to  McNamra  plans  for  a  four-phase,  12-week  bombing  program  that  merged 
their  original  idea  with  those  of  Sharp  and  McConnell.  The  chiefs  considered  that  tho 
weekly  effort  started  on  15  March  sufficed  for  the  first  two  weeks  of  their  planned 
campaign.  They  limited  the  initial  phase  of  the  remaining  ten  weeks  to  interdicting 

^McConnell  added  12  extra  days  to  the  original  plan  because  of  the  winter  moonsoon 
weather  in  Vietnam. 

33Pentaaon  Papers.  Gravel  edition,  3: 320. 

^Message  271945Z  February  1965  frc*ii  C1NCPAC  to  the  JCS,  in  Commander-in-chief. 
PAW Mtt«ttg^  22  laauarv-28  June  1965. 


lines  of  communication  south  of  the  20th  parallel.  With  this  effort,  the  chiefs  sought  to 
"bring  home  to  the  (Northern)  population  the  effects  of  air  strikes  since  consumer 
goods  will  be  competing  with  military  supplies  for  limited  transport."  Interdiction 
north  of  the  20th  parallel  would  occur  during  weeks  six  through  eight  to  disrupt 
overland  supply  routes  to  China.  In  week  nine,  aircraft  would  bomb  port  facilities  and 
mine  harbors;  during  week  ten,  ammunition  and  supply  depots  would  serve  as  primary 
targets.  The  offensive  would  conclude  with  two  weeks  of  strikes  against  industrial 
targets  outside  of  populated  zones,  "leading  up  to  a  situation  where  the  enemy  must 
realize  that  the  Hanoi  and  Haiphong  areas  will  be  the  next  logical  targets."  McNamara 
had  prohibited  raids  on  targets  in  urban  areas  or  against  North  Vietnamese  air 
defenses,  and  the  JCS  plan  complied  with  these  restrictions.  The  Joint  Chiefs  urged  the 
President  to  begin  their  plan  with  phase  one  on  2  April,  although  they  could  not  agree 
on  whether  Jchnson  should  approve  the  remainder  of  the  program.  As  a  result. 
Wheeler  notified  McNamara  that  the  chiefs  were  considering  alternatives  for  a 
subsequent  program  of  air  strikes.35 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  refused  to  endorse  the  three-week  proposal,  but 
the  April  Rolling  Thunder  raids  resembled  those  in  the  Joint  Chiefs’  program.  Sharp 
initially  believed  that  the  limited  interdiction  effort  would  yield  dividends.  On  4  April 
he  cabled  the  Joint  Chiefs: 

The  damage  inflicted  by  these  attacks  on  LOCs  (lines  of  communication] 
and  military  installations  in  North  Vietnam  will  cause  a  dimunition  of 
the  support  being  reno'ored  to  the  Viet  Cong.  Successful  strikes  on 
bridges  wiil  degrade  the  transportahon  system  with  an  attendant 
reduction  in  its  capability  to  transport  food  and  materials  from 
production  to  shortage  areas.  Manpower  and  supplies  will  undoubtedly 
have  to  be  diverted  toward  recovery  and  rebuilding  processes.  While  the 
effect  may  not  be  felt  immediately  by  the  Viet  Cong,  this  increased 


35JCSM  221-65,  from  the  Chairman,  JCS,  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  27  March  1%5. 
National  Security  Files.  NSC  History:  "Deployment  of  Major  US  Forces  to  Vietnam,  July 
1%5."  Vol.  2,  Johnson  Library.  Box  40. 
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pressure  will  demonstrate  our  strength  of  purpose  land]  at  the  same  time 
make  support  of  the  VC  as  onerous  as  possible. 36 

Sharp  added  that  more  lucrative  targets  would  appear  as  the  attacks  moved  northward. 

Wheeler,  however,  was  uncertain  of  Rolling  Thunder’s  effectiveness.  In  an  evaluation 

of  all  raids  since  7  February  (including  Flaming  Dart),  he  determined  that  "the  air 

strikes  have  not  reduced  in  any  major  way  the  overall  military  capabilities  of  the  DRV.'' 

He  further  concluded  that  the  raids  had  minimal  economic  effects.  Yet  he  also  thought 

that  the  recent  destruction  of  the  Thanh  Hoa  and  Tong  Phuong  railroad  bridges 

provided  the  chance  "to  apply  a  serious  stricture  to  the  DRV  logistical  support  to  the 

South  "37 

The  campaign's  progression  through  April  at  the  same  level  of  intensity 
caused  Sharp  and  other  officers  concern.  Johnson's  decision  in  NSAM  328  to  allow 
American  offensive  ground  operations,  combined  with  his  refusal  to  increase  Rolling 
Thunder,  led  some  commanders  to  question  the  air  effort’s  intent.  On  20  April. 
McNamara  convened  a  conference  in  Honolulu  to  guarantee  that  principal  military  and 
civilian  leaders  in  the  Pacific  understood  the  President's  perception  of  the  war 
Wheeler.  Westmoreland.  Sharp.  Ambassador  Marvell  Taylor.  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
for  Far  Eastern  Affairs  William  Bundy,  and  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
1  n  o r national  Security  Affairs  John  T.  McNaughton  participated  in  the  conference, 
along  with  McNamara.  The  Secretary's  report  of  the  meeting  stated  that  non<;  of  those 
present  expected  a  Communist  capitulation  in  less  than  six  months,  and  that  all  agreed 
that  Rolling  Thunder's  current  tempo  was  "about  right."  According  to  McNamara, 
Taylor  presented  a  "majority  view"  that  the  air  campaign  should  not  stride  Hanoi  or 
Haiphong,  for  to  do  so,  the  ambassador  believed,  would  "kill  the  hostage."  The 

^Message  0403047  April  1%?  from  CINCPAC  to  JCS,  in  Cnmntander-ia-Chief.  PACOM 
Outgoing  Messages.  22  Ianuarv-28  Iune  im  Emphasis  added. 

37Cm  *5.34-63,  from  the  Chairman,  JCS,  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  6  April  1%3.  National 
Security  Files,  NSC  History:  'Deployment  of  Major  US  Ground  Forces  to  Vietnam,  July 
1%3,“  Vol.  3,  Johnson  Library,  Box  41. 


participants  "strategy  for  'victory.'"  McNamara  wrote,  "is  to  break  the  will  of  the 
DRV /VC  hv  denying  them  victory."  American  forces  would  negate  Communist  si  ccess 
through  ground  combat  in  the  South,  and  'it  was  agreed  that  tasks  within  South 
Vietnam  should  have  first  call  on  air  assets '3s 

The  authors  of  the  Pentagon  Papers  later  commented  that  "Honolulu  marked 
the  relative  downgrading  of  pressures  against  the  North,  in  favor  of  more  intensive 
activity  in  the  South. ...  It  seems  logical  that,  with  the  decision  to  begin  a  major  US 
ground  force  commitment,  the  air  campaign  should  have  been  reduced  in  rank  to 
second  billing." 39  such  a  conclusion  presumes  that  McNamara's  iepert  iv  ,cteu  an 
accurate  portrayal  of  the  participants'  attitudes.  While  it  may  have  presented  the 
current  convictions  of  Westmoreland,  Wheeler,  and  the  civilian  officials,  it  did  not 
convey  the  feelings  of  Rolling  Thunder's  operational  commander.  Sharp  subsequently 
remarked  that  the  memorandum  was  "a  distortion  of  the  view  that  I  took  at  that 
conference."40  With  the  exception  of  a  brief  span  in  early  April,  the  admiral  remained 
convinced  throughout  his  tenure  as  C1NCPAC  Ihat  intensive  bombing  was  necessary  io 
spur  a  settlement.  He  did  not  think  that  Hanoi  would  consider  halting  the  aggression 
until  Rolling  Thunder  affected-or  threatened  to  affect— North  Vietnam's  capability  to 
continue  the  struggle.  McCcnnetl  and  most  Air  Force  officers  concurred.  McNamara 
himself  argued  fora  large  increase  in  bombing  on  1  July.41  Once  American  ground 
forces  helped  stop  the  Communist  adv  ance  in  the  fall  of  1965,  the  Secretary  then  felt 
that  bombing  might  persuade  the  North  Vietnamese  to  negotiate.42  His  memorandum 


^Memorandum  Trom  McNamara  to  the  President,  21  April  1965,  Pentagon  Papers. 
Gravel  edition,  3  358-59.  Emphasis  added 
^Pentagon  Papers,  Gravel  edition,  3  359. 

40Sharp,  p.  80. 

41  Memorandum  from  McNamara  to  the  President,  26  June  1965  (Revised  1  July), 
National  Security  Files,  NSC  Meeting  File,  Voi  3,  Johnson  Library,  Boi  1. 
42Memorandum  from  McNamara  to  the  President,  3  November  1965,  National  Security 
Files,  Country  File.  Vietnam,  Folder  2E,  Johnson  Library,  Box  75 
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of  21  April  1965  revealed  his  concern  with  a  deteriorating  military  and  political 
situation.  The  perceptions  that  he  related  vere  a  revelation  of  his  ovn  beliefs  at  the 
moment  rather  than  an  enduring  consensus  of  conference  partirpants. 

While  continuing  to  argue  for  heavier  raids,  Sharp  maintained  that  Rolling 
Thunder  had  hampered  the  North  Vietnamese  var  effort.  Re  declared  on  12  May  that 
commanders  vere  more  likely  to  minimize  than  exaggerate  the  campaign  s  effects.  “Air 
attacks  have  disrupted  road  and  rail  movements  in  North  Vietnam, “  he  asserted,  “[and] 
they  have,  in  a  fev  short  veeks,  completely  changed  the  pattern  of  logistic  support 
into  Laos."  Sharp  conceded  that  interdiction  could  not  totally  stop  the  North  s  resupply 
ok'  the  Viet  Cong.  Yet  he  felt  that  increased  raids  vould  demonstrate  American  resolve 
to  Hanoi  and  generate  “a  feeling  of  helplessness  among  the  military  and  general 
frustration,  anxiety,  and  fear  among  the  people."  The  raids  would,  he  believed, 
eventually  cause  Hanoi's  attention  to  focus  on  internal  problems  rather  than  on  outside 
aggression.  The  more  intense  the  bombing,  the  greater  its  effect  would  be  in  changing 
the  views  of  Northern  leaders.  "We  should  hammer  home  the  main  theme  of  our  intent 
to  destroy  their  military  capacity  and  our  determination  to  continue  until  the  military 
leave  their  cousins  in  peace,"  the  admiral  contended.43 

Sharp  s  call  for  heavier  attacks  came  at  the  sun  of  a  five-day  bombing 
pause,  and  the  air  campaign  s  intensity  did  not  significantly  increase  after  the  pause  s 
cessation.  Despite  the  beginning  of  large-scale  Communist  assaults  in  the  South, 
bombing  remained  below  the  20ili  parallel  during  May  and  June.  McConnell  de¬ 
nounced  the  campaign's  limited  nature  and  again  called  for  attacks  on  all  94  targets, 
especially  industrial  sites.44  The  Joint  Chiefs  backed  McNamaras  1  July  recom¬ 
mendation  for  more  bombing,  although  they  desired  a  campaign  focused  on 
interdiction.  The  chiefs  suggested  mining  Northern  ports,  attacking  major  bridges 

43Messagel20314Z  May  1965  from  CINCPAC  to  JCS.  in  Commander-io-Chief,  PACOM, 
Outgoing  Messages.  22  lanuarv  28  lune  1965 
44Pentagon  Papers,  Gravel  edition.  3  384-85 
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along  the  routes  from  Hanoi  to  China,  bombing  POL  storage  areas,  and  raiding  airfields 
and  SAM  batteries/**  The  President  decided  against  increasing  Rolling  Thunder  s 
severity  and  chose  instead  to  enlarge  Americas  combat  role  on  the  ground  in  the 
South.  On  28  July  1963,  he  announced  that  an  additional  30  000  men  vould  go  to  Vietnam 
immediately,  and  that  30,000  more  vould  follov  by  the  end  of  the  year.  The  scale  of 
Rolling  Thunder  attacks  vas  to  remain  the  same. 

Although  Johnson  s  emphasis  on  ground  combat  did  not  indicate  a  lack  of 
faith  in  air  pover,**  the  air  leaders'  call  for  increased  bombing  during  the  late  spring 
and  early  summer  of  1963  revealed  different  vievs  of  how  Rolling  Thunder  could 
accomplish  the  perceived  military  objective.  Sharp,  McConnell,  and  Wheeler  all 
believed  that  bombing  the  North  vas  necessary  to  compel  Hanoi  to  stop  the  insurgency. 
They  also  agreed,  by  mid- 1963,  that  damaging  the  North  s  capability  to  fight  vas 
essential  to  veakening  the  enemy's  vill  to  resist.  Yet  they  did  not  agree  on  vh&t  part  of 
that  capability  should  be  destroyed  to  produce  the  maximum  impact  on  the  North's 
capacity,  and  villingness,  to  support  the  Viet  Cong 

McConnell,  like  LeMay  before  him,  thought  that  the  North  Vietnamese  vould 
not  accept  the  destruction  of  their  industry  as  a  price  for  continuing  the  var.  In 
addition,  he  believed  that  wrecking  industry  vould  devastate  the  North's  economy,  and 
that  the  threat  of  economic  collapse  vould  persuade  Hanoi  u>  yield.  Wheeler  sav  Roll¬ 
ing  Thunder  as  a  means  to  limit  the  North's  infiltration  of  men  and  i  quipment  to  the 
South.  Restricting  the  Communist  resupply  capability  vould,  he  thought,  ultimately 
guarantee  that  the  graving  American  and  South  Vietnamese  ground  forces  could  defeat 
any  enemy  attempt  to  overthrov  the  Southern  government.  He  felt  that  the  Com¬ 
munists'  inability  to  vin  in  the  South,  combined  vith  a  large  American  ground 


«3lbid  ,  4:  24 

4$See  Chapter  II,  pp.  99-100 
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offensive,  vould  convince  Hanoi  to  stop  the  insurgency.47  Increased  bombing,  and 
mining,  vould  further  restrict  the  North  s  infiltration  capability  and  thereby  hasten 
Hanoi's  realization  that  it  could  not  vin.  Sharp  s  perception  of  Rolling  Thunder 
blended  the  vievs  of  McConnell  and  Wheeler.  While  thinking  that  the  air  campaign 
could  restrict  Hanoi's  capability  to  back  the  Viet  Cong,  he  also  believed  that  some 
destruction  of  the  North's  economy  vas  necessary  before  Hanoi  vould  halt  the 
insurgency. 

Rolling  Thunder  thus  became  a  compromise  for  military  chiefs,  but  it  vas  a 
compromise  different  from  that  reached  by  civilian  officials.  Whereas  civilian  leaders 
in  the  vinter  of  1965  had  seen  Rolling  Thunder  as  on  appropriate  means  to  accomplish 
disparate  goals,  military  chiefs  in  the  summer  of  1 965  agreed  on  the  ends  sought  by 
bombing.  McConnell,  Wheeler,  and  Sharp  differed  over  hov  best  to  employ  air  pover 
to  achieve  the  common  objective  of  destroying  the  North  s  capability  to  fight.  By  the 
end  of  July,  the  three  concurred  that  the  air  campaign  had  placed  a  cap  on  North 
Vietnam's  infiltration  capacity ,4S  although  both  McConnell  and  Sharp  felt  that  this  vas 
insufficient  to  deter  Hanoi,  and  Wheeler  thought  that  heavier  bombing  vould  produce 
results  faster.  Still,  the  three  thought  that  Rolling  Thunder  limited  the  North's  capacity 
to  support  the  Viet  Cong.  McNamara  shared  this  conviction.  "We  have  every  reason  to 
believe  that  the  strikes  at  infiltration  routes  have  at  least  put  a  ceiling  on  vhat  the 
North  Vietnamese  can  pour  into  South  Vietnam,  thereby  putting  a  ceiling  on  the  size  of 
the  var  that  the  enemy  can  vage  there,"  he  commented  on  28  July  49  Rolling  Thun¬ 
der's  perceived  effect  on  infiltration  became  one  of  the  fev  mutual  assumptions  of 

470ral  History  Interviev  of  General  Earle  G.  Wheeler  by  Dorothy  Pierce  McSveeny, 
Washington,  D  C.,  21  August  1969,  Johnson  Library,  Tape  1,  p.  30. 

s*McConnell  commented  in  1969:  "The  interdiction  . . .  certainly  cut  dovn  the  capability 
of  the  North  Vietnamese  and  the  Viet  Cong  to  carry  on  sustained  operations  ‘  See 
McConnell  interviev,  28  August  1969,  Tape  1.  p.  22. 

^Memorandum  from  McNamara  for  the  President.  28  July  1963.  National  Security  Files, 
NSC  History:  "Deployment  of  Major  US  Forces  to  Vietnam,  July  1965."  Vol.  1,  Johnson 
Library,  Box  40. 
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civilian  and  military  leaders  regarding  the  air  campaign  for  much  of  its  duration.  The 
notion  did  not  completely  disappear  until  the  1968  Tet  Offensive  revealed  it  a  myth. 

THE  TARGET  SELECTION  PROCESS 

Despite  air  leaders  pleas  for  heavier  bombing,  Johnson  and  his  principal 
civilian  advisors  tightly  controlled  the  target  selection  process.  The  Presidents 
perception  of  Rolling  Thunder  s  military  objective  differed  from  that  of  his  air 
commanders.  Although  he  desired  a  reduction  uf  the  North  s  capability  to  fight,  he 
refused  to  let  bombing  threaten  the  attainment  of  his  negative  objectives.  Those  nega¬ 
tive  goals  prevented  a  rapid  extension  of  the  air  campaign.  Final  target  approval 
occurred  at  Johnson  s  Tuosday  White  House  luncheons,  attended  by  McNamara, 
Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rush,  National  Security  Advisor  McGeorge  Bundy  (until  his 
replacement  by  Wall  Rostov),  and  Press  Secretary  Bill  Moyers  Not  until  late  October 
1%7,  when  General  Wheeler  began  attending,  did  these  sessions  include  a  military 
representative  50  Geography  drove  target  selection,  and  all  targets  picked  before 
August  1963  were  south  of  the  20th  parallel. 

Because  of  his  negative  objectives,  the  President  advanced  the  bomb  line 
north  vard  slowly  He  did  not  authorize  attacks  against  areas  near  Hanoi  or  Haiphong 
until  June  1966.  The  cities  themselves  became  "prohibited  areas"  that  pilots  could  not 
overfly  without  specific  permission  from  Johnson  To  avoid  provoking  the  Russians 
and  Chinese,  he  forbade  attacks  on  airfields  and  SAM  sites  while  the  North  Vietnamese 
constructed  the  facilities.  The  President  believed  that  such  raids  might  kill  advisers 
from  the  Communist  superpowers,  thereby  triggering  intervention .5 *  “The  decision  to 
hit  or  not  hit  (a  target)/’  McNamara  remarked,  “is  a  function  of  three  primary  elements: 

50D&vid  C.  Humphrey,  "Tuesday  Lunch  at  the  Johnson  White  House:  A  Preliminary 
Assessment."  Diplomatic  History  8  (Winter  1984),  p.  90.  Humphrey  notes  that  many 
accounts  have  listed  Wheeler  as  a  member  beginning  tn  1966,  and  his  careful  research 
of  primary  documents  shows  that  this  was  not  the  case. 

5|Ginsburgh  interview, 26  May  1971,  p  50. 
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tiie  value  of  the  target,  the  risk  of  US  pilot  loss,  and  the  risk  of  videoing  the  var.  sod  it 
depends  on  the  balance  among  those  elements  as  to  whether  ve  should  or  should  not 
hit."52  Johnson  also  thought  that  bombing  civilians  might  prompt  the  Soviets  or 
Chinese  to  "widen  the  war."  plus  it  would  likely  result  in  an  international  outcry  "The 
concern  for  the  lives  of  the  civilian  populace  is  overriding  in  almost  everything  up 
there."  observed  Major  General  Ginsburgh  W  Occasionally  this  concern  led  the  Tuesday 
lunch  group  to  select  re utes  of  flight  for  attacking  aircraft.^ 

Johnsons  personal  control  of  the  air  war  limited  options  for  air 
commanders  implementing  Rolling  Thunder.  The  Tuesday  lunch  group  initially 
assigned  targets  in  '  packages"  of  one  per  week,  although  this  changed  to  packages  of 
three  every  two  weeks  by  September  1963.  The  group  members  also  allocated  a  specific 
nr  Tiber  of  sorties  against  selected  targets  to  achieve  an  SO  percent  rate  of  destruction 
Until  accomplishing  that  amount  of  damage,  aircrews  repeatedly  attacked  the  same 
targets  for  the  one  or  two  week  period.  Losses  increased  as  the  North  Vietnamese 
realized  that  the  constraints  would  aiiow  theji  to  mass  their  defenses  for  extended 
periods  of  time  around  a  small  number  of  targets  Weather  further  hampered  the  effort, 
because  aircrews  could  fly  the  assigned  sorties  only  during  the  one  or  two  weeks 
allowed  At  the  end  of  a  package  s  alloted  time,  the  unliewn  sorties  were  lost  unless 
Johnson  and  his  advisors  reapproved  the  same  target  in  a  subsequent  package.  Targets 
receiving  a  greater  sortie  ailoca^on  than  air  commanders  felt  appropriate  did  not 
result  in  fewer  sorties  than  assigned.  "Obviously,  if  you  do  not  fly  them  [the  allocated 
sorties],  you  can  make  a  case  that  you  did  oof  really  need  them  anyway ."  reasoned 
Seventh  Air  Force  Deputy  Commander  Major  General  Gilbert  L.  Meyers.  "We  wanted  to 


32Air  War  against  North  Vietnam,  part  4,  23  August  1967,  p  333 
33Ginsburgh  interview.  26  May  1971.  p.  36 

3^Intervicw  of  Dean  Rusk  by  the  author,  Athens,  Georgia,  15  July  1985 


to  Mire  there  would  to  ne  loss  of  future  sorties  on  the  basis  that  we  had  not  flown  them 
io  the  past  period  "55 

The  President's  detailed  management  of  the  bombing  did  not  mean  that  the 
Joint  Chiefs  played  no  role  in  conducting  Rolling  Thunder.  On  the  contrary,  they 
submitted  numerous  proposals  through  McNamara  for  systematic  campaigns  of  heavier 
intensity  Yet  Johnson  s  personal  direction  on  a  weekly  basis  compelled  the  Chairman 
to  improvise  a  more  expeditious  means  for  providing  targeting  suggestions  than  the 
formal  recommendation  process.  "The  White  House  wanted  to  tightly  control  and 
approve  each  individual  target,  each  piece  of  real  estate  that  was  authorized  for  strike. 
For  this  reason  ana  in  the  interest  of  time,  in  seven  days  you  just  couldn't  sit  down  and 
work  a  JCS  paper  and  get  joint  agreement  across  the  board,"  reflected  Colonel  Henry  H. 
Edelen,  an  Air  Staff  officer  involved  in  North  Vietnam  contingency  planning.  In 
March  1963.  Wheeler  organized  a  "Rolling  Thunder  Team,"  consisting  of  two  officers, 
one  Army  and  one  Navy,  in  the  Pacific  Division  of  the  Joint  Staff.  Neither  individual 
was  a  pilot;  However,  they  reviewed  the  targeting  proposals  stemming  from  Sharp  s 
headquarters  and  made  their  suggestions  to  Wheeler,  who  in  turn  provided  target 
recommendations  to  McNamara  prior  to  the  Tuesday  lunches.  "If  time  permitted,  the 
Chairman  would  call  the  proposals  to  the  attention  of  the  joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  then 
go  forward  with  them."  commented  Edelen.  "Nowhere  in  this  pattern  did  the  Air  Force 
really  play  a  role ."56 

The  workload  involved  in  preparing  the  packages,  the  lack  of  experienced 
personnel,  and  the  displeasure  expressed  by  McConnell  "because  there  was  no  Air  Force 
representation  anywhere  in  the  decision-making  process"  led  Wheeler  to  expand  the 

^Air  War  against  North  Vietnam,  part  3  27-29  August  1967,  pp.  476-483;  Interview  of 
lieutenant  Colonel  Charles  Ferguson  by  the  author,  17  May  1985,  Maxwell  Air  Force 
Base.  Alabama 

Oral  History  Interview  of  Colonel  Henry  H.  Edelen  by  Major  S&muei  E 
Riddiebarger  and  Lieutenant  Colonel  S  BisseL,  27  January  !97C,  AFHRC.  file  number 
JC239.03 12-243.  pp  1-6. 13-17. 24-26.  Emphasis  added. 


Rolling  Thunder  Team  to  five  members  in  May  1963-  Colonel  Edeien  became  the  single 
Air  Force  representative,  and  was  joined  by  officers  from  tho  Marine  Corps  and  Navy. 
Before  the  air  campaign  ended  in  1968.  an  Army  officer  and  another  Air  Force  officer 
increased  the  team  total  to  seven  57 

After  expanding  the  Rolling  Thunder  Team  in  May.  Wheeler  attempted  to 
include  the  service  chiefs  in  the  planning  process  Before  advocating  a  substantial 
shift  in  target  priorities,  he  discussed  his  ideas  vith  his  colleagues  during  one  of  their 
weekly  meetings  He  could  then  modify  individual  package  proposals  to  reflect  those 
opinions  that  he  accepted  “I  would  net  necessarily  submit  the  smaller  programs  to  the 
other  members  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.”  Wheeler  commented  "because  I  knew  their 
views  on  the  broader  programs."**  The  service  chiefs  received  word  of  Wheeler  s 
weekly  (or  bi-weekly)  target  proposals  from  action  officers  assigned  to  monitor  the 
Rolling  Thunder  Team  s  progress.  After  the  team  members  made  their  initial  target 
selections,  they  advised  the  action  officers  of  the  choices.  These  officers  briefed  the 
targets  to  their  respective  service  chiefs  and  remained  alert  for  changes  in  the  team's 
proposals.  The  officers  also  notified  the  chiefs  on  Friday  mornings  of  last-minute 
alterations,  which  allowed  the  service  heads  to  voice  disagreement  to  the  Chairman 
during  their  weekly  meeting  on  Friday  afternoons.*9 

If  any  of  the  chiefs  opposed  the  target  proposals  on  Friday,  Wheeler's  team 
had  little  time  to  make  change?  The  Secretary  of  Defense  requested  a  copy  of  the 
proposals  prior  to  his  weekly  discussion  of  the  bombing  with  Rusk,  which  occurred  in 
McNamara  s  office  on  Saturday  or  Sunday  60  McNamara  had  originally  asked  Wheeler 
to  provide  the  White  House  and  State  Department  with  copies  of  the  target  proposals 
prior  to  the  Tuesday  lunch.  In  October  1963,  the  Secretary  advised  the  Chairman  to 
______  " 

**Air  Wax  against  North  Vietnam,  part  2. 16  August  1967,  p  139 
59Edelen  interview,  27  January  1970.  p  28. 

*°Rusk  interview,  13  July  1985 
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forward  the  advance  copies  for  the  White  House  and  State  Department  to  him  He  then 
decided  whether  to  provide  those  offices  vith  early  copies.61 

McNamara  dominated  the  targeting  process  for  much  of  Rolling  Thunder. 
Remembered  Edelen: 

Initially,  the  guiding  light  in  establishing  the  weight  of  effort 
authorized  was  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  He  attempted  to  keep  sortie 
allocations  at  a  lov  level  for  reasons  best  known  to  himself.  There  were 
a  whole  series  of  instances  when  we'd  run  out  of  sorties.  In  other  words, 
there  were  targets  available  but  no  strike  sorties  available  to  CINCPAC  to 
put  on  the  targets.  Then  CINCPAC  would  send  in  a  message  and  we  d  have 
to  get  the  approval.  The  approval  came  in  all  cases  from  the  Secretary  of 
Defense.62 

Unlike  most  of  johnsons's  civilian  advisors,  McNamara  frequently  proposed  targets  at 
the  Tuesday  lunches,  and  not  all  his  proposals  came  from  the  list  prepared  by  Wheeler  s 
Rolling  Thunder  Team  During  periods  when  the  Tuesday  lunch  group  did  not  meet, 
and  when  the  President  did  not  feel  that  the  proposed  target  list  needed  his  personal 
endorsement,  the  Secretary  had  authority  to  approve  targets.^ 


CAMPAIGN  OVERVIEW.  AUGUST  196V-MARCH  1968 
INTERDICTION  DOMINATES,  AUGUST- DECEMBER  1%5 


After  Johnson  s  expansion  cf  the  ground  war  in  July  1963,  the  Joint  Chiefs 
redoubled  their  efforts  to  intensify  Rolling  Thunder  On  27  August,  they  gave 
McNamara  two  memorandums  calling  for  increased  bombing  through  an  eight-week 
program.  Unlike  their  March  12-week  proposal,  the  eight-week  plan  did  not  advocate  a 
gradual  expansion  of  Rolling  Thunder.  The  scheme  first  called  for  attacks  on  military 
installations  in  Haiphong  and  Hon  Gay.  the  mining  of  ports,  and  raids  on  roads  and  rail 
lines  north  cf  Hanoi.  After  this  effort.  Air  Force  and  Navy  aircraft  would  strike 
airfields,  SAM  sites,  and  other  military  facilities  in  Hanoi.  Next  would  come  attacks  on 

6iEdelen  interview,  27  January  1970,  pp  13-14. 

62Ibid  ,pp  38-39 

^Telephone  interview  with  Robert  S  McNamara  by  the  author.  13  December  1986 


POL  storage  areas  and  electric  pover  station?,  folloved  by  raids  on  Hanoi  and  Haiphong 
industry.  Heavy  interdiction  of  major  supply  routes  vould  supplement  all  phases  of  the 
campaign.64 

The  Joint  Chiefs  referred  to  their  plan  as  an  ' accelerated  interdiction" 
program  to  make  the  North  Vietnamese  stop  the  va r  or  to  make  them  ineffective  if  they 
pursued  it.  Yet  the  proposal  vas  much  more  than  a  program  to  limit  support  to  the  Viet 
Cong.  The  plan  reflected  the  combined  ideas  of  Wheeler,  McConnell,  and  Sharp,  and  it 
revealed  an  intent  to  achieve  the  goals  of  all  three  air  commanders.  "Stepped-up 
interdiction  efforts  against  the  DRV  target  system  vould  significantly  affect  industrial 
and  commercial  activity  in  the  DRV  and  place  in  serious  jeopardy  the  viability  of  the 
nonagricultural  sector  of  the  North  Vietnamese  economy."  the  Joint  Chiefs  remarked. 
The  iirnact  of  intensified  interdiction  on  the  North  s  economy  could,  the  chiefs  de¬ 
clared.  compel  Hanoi  to  choose  betveen  supporting  Communist  forces  in  the  South  and 
fulfilling  "the  increasing  domestic  needs"  of  the  Northern  populace.^ 

The  Joint  Chiefs  varned  that  the  current  air  campaign  could  not  completely 
eliminate  adequate  logistical  support  to  the  enemy.  They  blamed  controls  on  both 
targeting  and  veight  of  effort,  along  vith  the  small  amounts  of  aid  required  by  current 
Viet  Cong  and  North  Vietnamese  operations,  for  Rolling  Thunder's  failure  to  affect  the 
supply  flov  To  curtail  that  movement,  air  pover  vould  not  only  have  to  interdict 
supplies  going  south,  it  vould  also  have  to  reduce  the  amount  of  goods  entering  North 
Vietnam  In  addition.  American  and  South  Vietnamese  ground  forces  vould  have  to 
raise  "the  intensity  of  combat  to  that  level  vhere  VC/DRV  consumption  rates  of  heavy 
items,  principally  ammunition,  could  not  be  sustained  by  present  [resupply]  efforts."  If 
American  ground  forces  did  not  expand  combat  operations,  and  Rolling  Thunder's  scope 

^JCSM  613-65.  Memorandum  from  the  Chairman,  JCS,  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  27 
August  1965,  National  Security  Files,  Country  File:  Vietnam,  Folder  2EE,  Johnson 
Library.  Box  75.  Hon  Gay  vas  North  Vietnam's  second  largest  port  city. 

65ibid. 
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remained  limited,  the  chiefs  believed  that  Johnson  would  ultimately  face  what  he 
sought  most  to  avoid:  superpower  intervention.  "Our  strategy  for  Vietnam  should  not 
allow  the  communists  to  keep  pace  with  or  more  than  match  our  military  efforts,"  the 
chiefs  reasoned.  “A  program  of  slowly  rising  intensity  with  both  sides  in  step  carries 
with  it  the  danger  that  it  will  lead  to  less  flexibility  of  choice,  creeping  intervention  by 
the  Soviets  and  Chinese,  first  with  material  and  later  with  troops,  and  the  eventual 
engulfing  of  both  camps  unwillingly  into  an  expanded  war."6* 

McNamara  refused  to  back  the  Joint  Chiefs'  proposal,  although  the  monthly 
Rolling  Thunder  sortie  total  increased  from  2S79  in  August  to  3333  in  September.  In 
September,  American  pilots  began  the  interdiction  or  rail  and  highway  routes  in 
northwestern  North  Vietnam;  in  October,  they  attacked  bridges  on  the  Northeast 
Railroad  from  Hanoi  to  China.  By  the  end  of  October,  they  had  struck  126  of  the  240  tar¬ 
gets  on  the  Joint  Chiefs'  expanded  target  list.  Of  'hose  remaining.  73  were  in  the  "off- 
limits"  areas  of  Hanoi.  Haiphong,  and  the  30-mile  zone  near  the  Chinese  bordei .  Most  of 
tLe  others  were  in  the  "northeast  quadrant,”  an  area  bounded  by  20  degrees  40  minutes 
latitude  and  103  degrees  20  minutes  longitude  containing  Hanoi.  Haiphong,  and  the 
territory  north  of  both  cities.  Because  of  the  quadrant's  concentration  of  population 
and  industry,  Johnson  was  reluctant  to  approve  attacks  in  it.  Yet,  if  he  planned  to 
continue  gradually  increasing  air  pressure  on  the  North,  he  had  little  alternative  to 
striking  targets  in  the  North  Vietnamese  heartland.67 

McNamara  perceived  a  need  for  attacks  in  the  northeast  quadrant  as  a 
prelude  to  introducing  more  ground  troops  in  the  South  Westmoreland  had  devised  a 
three-phased  plan  to  defeat  the  Communist  forces,  and  to  accomplish  each  phase  s 
objective  required  added  manpower.  The  Secretary  felt  that  additional  bombing  was 

66Ibid  .  1CSM  632-65. 27  August  1%5. 

67 "Cumulative  Statistics,  Southeast  Asia,"  in  DJSM  1162-65, 3  October  1963,  National 
Security  Files.  Name  File:  Colonel  R.  C.  Bowman,  Johnson  Library,  Box  1;  JCS  Briefing 
Text,  "Air  Operations  against  North  Vietnam  and  Laos,"  January  1967;  Pentagon  Papers. 
Gravel  edition,  4: 39. 
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necessary  prior  to  starting  Phase  II  deployments.68  On  3  November,  he  advised  the 
President  to  adopt  an  "evolving"  Rolling  Thunder  program  that  would  gradually  permit 
attacks  on  targets  in  the  heartland.  The  effort  would  span  five  months,  concluding 
with  raids  on  POL  storage  areas  and  the  mining  of  Haiphong  harbor.  Following  the 
program,  Johnson  could  begin  Phase  II  deployments.  “I  favor  evolution'  of  Rolling 
Thunder  before  Phase  II  deployments  because  ...  I  believe  that  there  is  a  finite  chance 
that  added  pressure  on  the  North,  without  Phase  II  deployments,  may  be  enough  to 
bring  the  DRV/VC  to  terms,"  McNamara  asserted.  He  maintained  that  the  public  would 
more  likely  approve  Phase  II  deployments  if  the  administration  first  conducted  his 
evolving  Rolling  Thunder  program.6* 

Besides  asking  Johnson  to  expand  the  air  campaign,  the  Secretary 
recommended  that  the  President  should  first  halt  Rolling  Thunder  for  four  weeks. 
McNamara  argued  that  a  bombing  pause  would  offer  the  North  Vietnamese  the  chance 
to  move  towards  a  settlement.  Also,  he  thought  that  a  pause  would  reduce  the  dangers  of 
intervention  in  response  to  his  planned  raids  on  the  heartland,  and  that  the  measure 
would  demonstrate  that  American  attempts  to  end  the  war  were  genuine.  Finally,  it 
would  set  the  stage  for  another  pause,  possibly  in  late  1966,  that  might  produce  a 
settlement.  He  suggested  that  the  pause  should  be  a  "hard-  line"  effort  in  which  the 
administration  firmly  committed  itself  to  a  bombing  resumption  unless  Hanoi  began  to 
stop  their  support  to  tine  Viet  Cong.70 

Shortly  after  McNamara's  proposal,  the  Joint  Chiefs  concluded  that  Rolling 
Thunder  was  having  a  minimal  impact  of  the  North  Vietnamese  war-making  capacity. 
The  chiefs  claimed  that  bombing  had  not  weakened  the  Communist  armed  forces  except 

^The  President  had  ordered  "Phase  I"  deployments  in  July  1965  to  stymie  the 
Communist  advance.  Phase  II  called  for  an  additional  125,000  men  to  allow  American 
and  South  Vietnamese  forces  to  control  65  percent  of  the  South  s  population  and  20-30 

^  percent  of  its  land  by  the  spring  of  1967. 

**  6*Mv.  morandum  from  McNamara  to  the  President,  3  November  1965 
70Ibid 
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to  limit  their  capability  for  overt  aggression.  While  infiltration  was  more  difficult, 
they  noted  that  it  continued  at  the  level  needed  to  support  the  enemy's  combat  activity 
in  the  South.  Further,  the  strikes  had  not  brought  Hanoi's  leader  any  closer  to 
abandoning  the  insurgency.  Once  more  the  chiefs  blamed  political  >  ntrols  for  the 
paucity  of  results.  They  asserted:  "The  establishment  and  observance  of  de  facto 
sanctuaries  within  the  DRV,  coupled  with  a  denial  of  operations  against  the  most 
important  military  and  war-supporting  targets,  precludes  complete  attainment  of  the 
objectives  of  the  air  campaign."  They  called  for  a  "dramatic"  change  in  Rolling 
Thunder  "which  will  leave  no  doubt  that  the  US  intends  to  win  and  achieve  a  level  of 
destruction  which  they  (the  North  Vietnamese]  will  not  be  able  to  overcome."  Primary 
targets  for  such  an  effort  were  POL  storage  areas  and  power  plants,  followed  by 
airfields,  supply  routes,  and  port  facilities.71  A  20  November  message  from  Sharp 
echoed  the  chiefs'  arguments,  although  the  admiral  listed  POL  and  port  facilities  as  Lie 
most  important  targets  in  the  North  .72 

Johnson  pondered  the  proposals  from  McNamara  and  the  Joint  Chiefs  during 
the  late  fal*  of  1963.  On  18  December,  Soviet  Ambassador  Anatoly  Dobrynin  told 
McGeorge  Bundy  that  if  the  bombing  stopped  for  a  three-week  span  the  Soviets  would 
attempt  to  persuade  Hanoi  to  negotiate  a  settlement.*^  McNamara,  Rusk,  William  Bundy, 
and  Under  Secretary  of  State  George  Ball  urged  the  President  to  order  a  bombing  halt. 
While  Rusk,  William  Bundy,  and  Ball  thought  that  a  diplomatic  move  might  yield 
success,  McNamara  still  considered  the  pauoa  in  the  light  of  stronger  measures  to  come. 
Johnson  harbored  reservations,  deeming  the  likelihood  of  failure  as  "the  most 


;  71 JCSM  81 1-63,  from  the  Chairman,  JCS.  for  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  10  November  1965, 

•  National  Security  Files,  Country  File:  Vietnam,  JCS  Memorandums,  Vol.  2,  Johnson 

!  Library,  Box  193 

i  72Message  202213Z  November  1963  from  CINCPAC  to  JC 3,  in  Commander-  in-Chief. 

|  PACOM,  Outgoing  Messages,  23  July- 7  December  1%5.  AFHRC,  file  number  K712  1623  2. 

1  7^Oral  History  Interview  of  William  Bundy  by  Piige  E.  Muihoilan,  26  May  S%9,  Johnson 

i  Library,  Tape  3.  p  16 


dangerous  aspect"  of  a  pause.?**  He  thought  tha£  a  bombing  halt  would  have  little 
chance  of  producing  an  accord,  and  that  the  inability  to  secure  peace  would  lead  to  an 
increased  demand  from  Republican  Congressmen  to  end  American  involvement.  The 
President  continued  to  believe  that  the  lack  of  unified  Congressional  support  for  the 
war  would  cause  public  attention  to  focus  cn  Vietnam  rather  than  on  b  is  domestic  social 
programs.  Much  like  the  joint  Chiefs'  sight- week  bombing  proposal,  an  extended  pause 
marked  an  extreme  change  in  the  conduct  of  the  war  that  could  not  escape  the  public  s 
notice.  Moreover,  the  joint  chiefs  contended  that  a  p'v.ise  would  relieve,  rather  than 
spur,  pressure  on  the  Norch  to  negotiate. 

Despite  these  considerations,  on  27  December  Johnson  relented  to  the  pleas 
of  his  .op  civilian  advisors  and  ordered  an  extension  to  the  bombing  pause  that  was  part 
of  a  limited  Christmas  truce.  The  President  originally  intended  the  extension  to  last  for 
24  to  36  hours,  but  on  the  29th  he  refused  to  resume  Roiling  Thunder.  The  Soviets  had 
dispatched  Polish  diplomat  Jerzy  Michaiski  to  Hanoi  to  attempt  a  settlement,  and 
Johnson  waited  on  results.  Hanoi  did  not  respond  quickly  By  the  middle  of  January, 
the  Joint  Chiefs'  requests  for  renewed  bombing  had  become  a  clamor,  yet  the  President 
persisted  in  waiting  for  a  signal  from  the  North.  It  finally  arrived  in  Some  at  the  end 
of  the  month.  The  Pope  received  a  letter  from  Ho  Chi  Minh  bluntly  stating  the  North's 
commitment  to  pursue  the  war  to  victory  and  denouncing  the  pause  us  a  ‘sham  peace 
trick."  Rusk  summarized  the  frustration  felt  by  administration  officials  in  %  meeting 
on  the  29th:  "The  enormous  effort  made  in  the  last  34  days  has  produced  nothing— no 


74  12  35  P  M.  Meeting  with  Foreigr  Policy  Advisors  on  Bombing  Pause,"  18  December 
1%3,  Meeting  Notes  File,  Johnson  Library,  Boi  1. 
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runs,  no  hits,  no  errors."  Johnson  s  advisors  now  unanimously  agreed  that  he  should 
restart  Rolling  Thunder. ?5 

THE  EMPHASIS  SHIFTS  TO  OIL ,  JANUARY— AUGUST  1966 

The  pause  s  failur*  to  produce  a  settlement  had  a  profound  effect  on 
Johnson.  Despite  recommendations  from  his  civilian  advisors  that  a  pause  would 
benefit  the  American  war  effort,  he  maintained  doubts  about  the  measure  s  utility 
throughout  its  37-day  span.  Ho  Chi  Minhs  response  only  confirmed  the  Presidents 
conviction  that  "he  had  been  talked  into  doing  something  that  was  essentially  a 
sucker's  move".76  Ho's  reply  also  gave  Johnson  a  greater  appreciation  for  the  North's 
determination.  The  American  Army's  fall  defeat  of  Communist  forces  in  the  la  Drang 
Valley  and  the  dropping  of  40,000  tons  of  bombs  on  the  North  had  not  weakened  Hanoi's 
willingness  to  fight.  As  a  result  of  the  perceived  failure  of  civilian  leaders  to  provide 
him  with  sound  advice,  and  the  North's  resolution,  the  President  listened  more  intently 
to  his  military  chiefs'  call  for  "dramatic '  air  raids. 

The  31  January  resumption  of  Polling  Thunder  was  a  murmur  rather  than  a 
roar,  however.  Although  intending  to  launch  heavy  strikes  against  the  North,  Johnson 
thought  that  a  strong  display  of  force  in  the  pause's  immediate  aftermath  would  cause 


75villiam  Bundy  interview,  26  May  1969,  Tape  3,  PP  16-21;  “Meeting  with  Foreign 
Policy  Advisors  on  Vietnam,"  3  January  1966,  Meeting  Notes  File,  Johnson  Library,  Box 
1;  "Summary  Notes  of  the  335th  NSC  Meeting, '  3  January  1966,  National  Security  Files, 
NSC  Meeting  Notes  File,  Vols.  3-5,  Johnson  Library,  3ox  2;  "Meeting  with  Foreign  Folicy 
Advisors  on  Bombing  Pause,”  10  January  1966,  Meeting  Notes  File,  Johnson  Library,  Box 
1;  "Meeting  in  Cabinet  Room,'  27  January  1966,  Meeting  Notes  File,  Johnson  Library, 

Box  1;  "Meeting  with  Foreign  Policy  Advisors  on  Resumption  of  Bombing,"  28  January 
1966,  Meeting  Notes  File,  Johnson  Library,  Box  1;  Chester  L.  Cooper,  The  Lost  Crusade: 
America  in  Vietnam  (New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  and  Company,  1970),  p.  294,  “Summary  Notes 
of  the  556th  NSC  Meeting,"  29  January  1966,  National  Security  Files,  NSC  Meeting  Notes 
File,  Vols.  3-5.  Johnson  Library,  Box  2. 

76William  Bundy  interview,  26  May  1969,  Tape  3,  p  24. 
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many  people  to  consider  the  cessation  an  insincere  effort  to  achieve  peace.77  Upon 
restarting  Rolling  Thunder,  he  prohibited  attacks  against  fixed  targets  and  limited 
interdiction  to  areas  south  of  the  21st  parallel.  Targets  within  a  30-mile  radius  from  the 
center  of  Hanoi,  and  vithin  a  10-mile  radius  from  the  center  of  Haiphong,  were  off- 
limits.  These  controls  remained  until  1  April,  when  the  President  revealed  his  inten¬ 
tion  to  strike  the  North  s  oil  storage  facilities  78 

In  November  1965,  the  Joint  Chiefs  determined  that  oil  was  a  vital  ingredient 
of  the  North  s  infiltration  capability.  With  five  North  Vietnamese  Army  regiments  in 
the  South,  Hanoi  had  expanded  its  truck  fleet  to  resupply  its  troops.  The  vulnerabiity  of 
rail  lines  to  interdiction  increased  the  trucks'  value  as  a  logistical  tool.  By  destroying 
the  North  s  oil  supply,  the  chiefs  believed  that  they  could  render  the  trucks  useless  and 
strain  Hanoi's  capacity  to  equip  its  growing  forces  in  the  South.  They  pointed  out  that 
the  North  possessed  no  oil  fields  or  refineries  and  had  imported  170,000  metric  tons  of 
POL  in  1965  Most  imports  arrived  at  Haiphong,  the  only  port  capable  of  conveniently 
handling  the  bulk  supplies  carried  by  large  tankers.  Prior  to  distribution,  the  North 
Vietnamese  stored  the  oil  entering  Haiphong  at  tank  farms  two  miles  from  the  city.  The 
chiefs  considered  these  storage  sites,  with  a  holding  capacity  of  72,000  metric  tons,  the 
most  vulnerable  part  of  the  POL  target  system.  They  insisted  that  the  facilities' 
destruction,  followed  by  raids  on  the  eight  remaining  major  storage  areas,  would  "be 
more  damaging  to  the  DRV  capability  to  move  war  supporting  resources  .  .  .  than 
attacks  against  any  other  target  system."7?  Sharp,  who  independently  examined  the 

77 At  a  20  January  1966  Cabinet  Meeting.  Johnson  told  his  advisors  that  he  planned  "to 
drive  the  nail  in"  with  air  power  if  the  North  Vietnamese  did  not  favorably  respond  to 
the  pause.  Yet  he  also  said  that  the  administration  "must  be  careful  and  cautious"  in 
renewing  Rolling  Thundtr.  See  "Cabinet  Room  Meeting,"  20  January  1966,  Meeting 
Notes  File,  Johnson  Library,  Box  1. 

78JCS  Briefing  Text.  "Air  Operations  against  North  Vietnam  and  Laos."  January  1967. 

7?JCSM  810-63,  "Air  Operations  against  the  North  Vietnam  POL  System."  10  November 
1963,  National  Security  Files.  Country  File:  Vietnam,  JCS  Memorandums,  Vol.  1.  Johnson 
Library,  Box  193  The  chiefs  estimated  that  dismantling  the  North's  oil  storage  capacity 
would  require  416  aircraft  sorties  and  cause  44  civilian  casualties. 
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merits  of  striking  POL.  reached  a  stronger  conclusion.  In  the  midst  of  the  January 
bombing  pause,  he  argued  that  the  destruction  of  POL  storage  sites,  combined  with 
intensified  interdiction  in  the  northeast  quadrant  and  mining,  “will  bring  the  enemy 
to  the  conference  table  or  cause  the  insurgency  to  wither  from  lack  of  support"80 

Intelligence  estimates  differed  on  the  effect  that  attacking  POL  would  have 
on  the  North  s  capability  to  continue  the  war.  In  November  1963.  Defense  Intelligence 
Agency  (DIA)  analysts  revealed  that  the  North  possessed  a  total  POL  storage  capacity  of 
179,000  metric  tons  while  requiring  only  32,000  metric  tons  a  year  to  sustain  current 
combat  operations.  Yet  they  also  stated  that  attacks  on  the  Haiphong  storage  area  woc»d 
reduce  the  Communists'  capacity  to  move  large  units  or  heavy  equipment.81  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  (CIA)  evaluators  asserted  at  the  end  of  December  that  raids  on  the 
Haiphong  sites  would  have  minimal  impact  on  the  war  in  the  South.  The  loss  of  the 
storage  facilities  would  slow  the  Communists'  logistical  flow,  but  the  enemy  needed  a 
daily  average  of  only  12  tons  of  supplies,  and  this  amount  "would  continue  to  move  by 
one  means  or  another."  The  CIA  examiners  noted  that  destroying  the  Haiphong  sites 
would  cause  the  North  Vietnamese  to  import  oil  overland.  As  most  oil  came  from  the 
Soviet  Union,  this  would  create  political  problems  for  the  Russians,  who  would  have  to 
send  it  south  over  Chinese  railroads.  Hanoi's  economy  would  suffer  as  well,  the  analysts 
surmised,  because  the  disruption  of  normal  rail  traffic  would  limit  the  North's 
industrial  output  and  complicate  the  internal  distribution  of  goods.82  In  January  1966, 
the  DIA  further  contended  that  destroying  both  the  Haiphong  storage  area  and 
dispersed  POL  sites  would  produce  local  oil  shortages  and  tr  ansportation  bottlenecks.83 

80Message  from  Sharp  to  the  JCS,  12  Janaury  1966,  Pentagon  Papers.  Gravel  edition:  4: 
40.  Emphasis  added 

81Pentagon  Papers.  Gravel  edition.  4: 67.  The  Defense  Intelligence  Agency  comprised 
military  analysts  from  the  four  services. 

82Intelligence  Assessment  by  Richard  Helms,  28  December  1965,  Pentagon  Papers, 

Gravel  edition,  4. 64-65 

83pentagon  Papers.  Gravel  edition,  4: 68. 
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Defense  Department  officials  initially  hesitated  to  endorse  POL  attacks, 
although  they  believed  that  Rolling  Thunder  should  continue.  In  mid-January, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  John  T.  McNaughton  named  the  destruction  of  POL  third 
on  his  list  of  essentials  for  an  effective  interdiction  program.  He  considered  intensive, 
around-the-clock  armed  reconnaissance  the  primary  requirement,  followed  by  the 
destruction  of  untargeted  transportation  facilities.  Yet  McNaughton  doubted  that  any 
interdiction  could  stymie  the  Communist  supply  flow.  He  remarked  that  enemy  forces 
needed  80  tons  of  supply  a  day  to  sustain  light  combat,  and  that  the  expected  infiltration 
of  men  during  1966  would  raise  that  amount  to  only  140  tons,  less  than  three-quarters 
of  the  current  monthly  average  arriving  in  the  South.  McNaughton  felt  that  intensive 
bombing  was  necessary,  however,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  to  make  the  Chinese 
increase  their  aid  to  the  North  Vietnamese.  Such  assistance  might  threaten  to 
"smother"  North  Vietnam,  causing  Hanoi  to  call  off  the  insurgency  rather  than  risk  a 
loss  of  independence  to  its  superpower  neighbor.84 

Instead  of  continued  interdiction,  the  Assistant  Secretary  proposed  raids 
against  locks  and  dams.  His  rationale  was  similar  to  that  of  Air  Force  planners  seeking 
to  pressure  the  North  Koreans  and  Chinese  13  years  earlier.  "Such  destruction  does  not 
kill  or  d*  a  people."  McNaughton  asserted.  "By  shallow-flooding  the  rice,  it  leads  after 
time  to  widespread  starvation  (more  than  a  million?)  unless  food  is  provided-whicb  we 
could  ofrer  to  do  at  the  conference  table.  "  Because  dam  attacks  would  not  directly 
target  the  civilian  populace,  he  insisted  that  thsy  would  not  provoke  the  Chinese  or 
Soviets.  Still.  McNaughton  questioned  bombing's  ability  to  produce  a  settlement.  As 
long  as  tfv  *”et  v  maintained  the  initiative  in  the  South,  he  did  not  believe  that 
Rolling  Thunder  could  end  the  war  85 

84 John  T.  McNaugb  iome  Observations  about  Bombing  North  Vietnam."  18  January 

1966,  Pentagon  Papers.  Gravel  edition,  4: 42-49. 
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McNamara,  too.  suggested  increased  bombing  at  the  end  of  January.  He 
edvieed  the  President  to  raise  the  number  of  strike  sorties  to  4000  s  month.  *  monthly 
increese  of  roughly  300  over  the  totels  for  isle  1963.  The  Secretory  doubted  that 
additional  bombing  could  piece  a  "tight  ceiling"  on  the  Communist  effort  in  the  South. 
Yet  he  noted  that  Rolling  Thunder  had  heightened  infiltration's  cost  and  had  rorced  the 
North  Vietnamese  to  divert  manpower  to  air  defense  activities  and  repair  work. 
Continued  bombing  slight.  McNamara  commented,  "condition"  Hanoi  "toward 
negotiations  and  an  acceptable  end  to  the  war."  In  addition,  he  thought  that  it  would 
help  stain  tain  South  Vietnamese  morale.86 

By  March  1966.  McNamara  and  Johnson  both  felt  that  the  time  was  ripe  to 
subject  the  North  to  sterner  measures.  On  the  10th.  the  joint  Chiefs  reasserted  their 
conviction  that  destroying  major  oil  storage  areas  would  significantly  damage  Hanoi's 
capability  to  sustain  Communist  forces  in  the  South  87  McNamara  asked  the  President 
to  order  attacks  on  seven  oil  storage  sites,  including  the  Haiphong  storage  area.88  He 
further  recommended  i?  ids  on  the  Haiphong  cement  plant  and  supply  routes  in  the 
northeast  quadrant.  The  cement  plant  furnished  30  percent  of  the  North's  cement,  and 
McNamara  and  the  chiefs  thought  that  its  destruction  would  hamper  road  and  bridge 
construction.89  Johnson  was  receptive  to  the  proposals.  He  told  Bromley  Smith,  the 
executive  secretary  to  the  National  Security  Council  (NSC),  that  he  desired  a  "n  aximum 
effort"  against  infiltration  during  the  next  two  months.98  On  1  April,  the  President 
gave  Sharp  permission  to  strike  four  bridges  in  the  northeast  quadrant  and  to  interdict 


86Memorandum  from  McNamara  to  the  President.  24  January  1966,  PenUfnn 
Gravel  edition,  4: 49, 68. 

87Pentaion  Papers.  Gravel  edition.  4: 76. 

^The  Secretary  believed  that  attacks  against  two  airfield  storage  sites  recommended  by 
the  JCS  would  cause  heavy  civilian  casualties. 

89lbid..  pp.  77-78. 

"Note  from  Johnson  to  Bromley  Smith,  19  March  1966.  National  Security  Files.  Country 
File:  Vietnam,  Folder  2  EE,  Johnson  Library.  Box  73. 
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nine  main  supply  routes  in  the  heartland.  The  admiral  ate>  received  orders  to  plan  for 
April  raids  againm  the  seven  POL  storage  areas  and  the  cement  pleat  91 

Domestic  turmoil  in  South  Vietnam  dashed  Johnson's  hopes  to  stuck  oil  in 
April.  On  12  March.  Premier  Nguyen  Cso  Ky  removed  his  primary  political  opponent, 
the  popular  general  Nguyen  Chanh  Thi,  from  command  of  I  Corps.  Thi's  dismissal 
caused  Buddhist  atonks  to  begin  anti-Ky  demonstrations  in  Da  Nang  and  Hue.  Dissidents 
joined  the  protest,  not  only  condeming  the  Ly  regime  but  siso  denouncing  the 
American  presence  in  Vietnam  and  calling  for  negotiations  with  the  Viet  Cong. 
Newsmen  portrayed  the  unrest  to  the  United  Sums.  In  Congress,  both  Democrats  and 
Republicans  Questioned  the  propriety  of  American  involvement  to  save  a  people  that 
did  not  appear  to  want  assistance.  Over  10.000  Buddhism  demonstrated  in  Saigon  on  the 
31st,  and  similar  displays  occurred  in  other  cities  the  following  week.  Johnson  had 
been  reluctant  to  begin  Rolling  Thunder  in  February  *063  in  the  wake  of  Southern 
political  turbulence,  and  he  was  unwilling  a  year  later  to  increase  the  air  campaign's 
intensity  until  Ky  restored  order  92  Calm  did  not  return  until  early  May,  when  Ky 
dispatched  1000  South  Vietnamese  Marines  to  Da  Nans  to  quell  the  protests. 

In  the  meantime,  international  efforts  to  start  negotiations  further  delayed 
the  POL  raids.  Early  in  Ap?  il.  United  Nations  Secretary  General  U  Thant  proposed  a 
bombing  hall  as  a  prerequisite  to  negotiations;  on  29  April.  Canadian  Prime  Minister 
Michael  Pearson  suggested  a  ceasefire  to  start  talks,  and  a  gradual  troop  withdrawal 
once  discussions  began.  In  May,  officials  from  the  Netherlands,  Guinea,  and  Algeria 
called  for  a  bombing  halt  as  the  initial  step  towards  peace  in  Vietnam.  The  publicity  of 
these  attempts  prevented  Johnson  from  ordering  tf.e  oil  strikes,  as  any  increase  in  the 


91 JCS  Briefing  Test  "Air  Operations  against  North  Vietnam  and  Laos."  January  1967. 
Pentagon  Parers.  Gravel  edition,  4  79. 

92Aadrew  J.  G&odpaster,  Telephone  Conversations  with  General  Eisenhower,"  23  April 
1966.  National  Security  Files,  Name  File:  President  Eisenhower,  Johnson  Library,  Box  3 
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Air  campaig a  could  be  on  as  ‘worsening  the  Atmosphere'  of  the  peece  elTort* *3  The 
continued  delAy  Also  cAuted  the  President  to  hove  second  thoughts  About  the  raids' 
necessity. 


Johnson's  counselors  Argued  Ageinst  Any  cessAtion  of  the  bombing  end 
urged  him  to  order  the  oil  attacks.  Maxwell  Teylor,  serving  as  special  military  Advisor 
alter  his  July  1963  return  from  Vietnam,  told  the  President:  ‘If  we  give  up  bombing  in 
order  to  start  discussions,  ere  would  not  hove  the  coins  necessary  to  pay  for  All  the 
concessions  required  for  a  satisfactory  settlement."**  William  Bundy  advised  not  to  quit 
bombing  unless  the  North  Vietnamese  stopped  infiltration  and  reduced  military 
ope.'ations  in  the  South  *)  Walt  Rostov,  vho  had  replaced  llcGeorge  Bundy  as  National 
Security  Advisor,  argued  that  Johnson  should  attack  PGL  as  soon  as  conditions 
permitted  Referring  to  the  raids  on  German  oil  during  World  War  II.  he  asserted  that 
attacking  North  Vietnam's  major  reserves  could  severely  damage  Hanoi's  capability  to 
fight.  "Oil  moves  in  various  logisitical  channels  from  central  sources,"  he  maintained. 
"When  the  central  sources  began  to  dry  up  the  effects  proved  fairly  prompt  and 
widespread.  What  look  like  reserves  statistically  are  rather  inflexible  commitments  to 
logistical  pipelines 

At  the  end  of  May,  Johnson  allowed  strikes  against  six  small  POI.  storage 
facilities  in  unpopulated  areas,  but  he  refused  to  order  raids  against  the  major  sites*7 
Canadian  Ambassador  Chester  Ronning  planned  a  mid- June  trip  to  Hanoi  to  determine 

frSrvnUaon  Papers.  Gravel  edition,  4:  SM 

^Memorandum  from  Maxwell  Taylor  to  the  President,  27  April  1966,  Pentagon  Papers. 
Gravel  edition.  4: 95. 

^Memorandum  from  William  Bundy  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  3  Mey  1966,  Pentagon 
Ptjers.  Gravel  edition,  4. 97. 

^Memorandum  from  Welt  Rostov  McNamara  and  Si’sk,  6  May  1966,  t>Thgnn  Pfgtrt 
Gravel  edition.  4: 100-101. 

57The  authors  of  the  EftfllggftQ  Pumh  speculate  that  Johnson  gave  the  order  for  strikes 
on  major  POL  storage  areas  at  the  eud  of  May.  Minutes  from  17  and  22  June  NSC 
Meetings,  not  cited in  the  Pentagon  Papers,  disprove  this  supposition. 
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the  Communists  negotiating  attitude,  tad  Rusk  stated  the  main  POL  strikes  delayed 
until  Ronning's  return.  On  17  June,  after  Ronning's  mission  had  Tailed,  Johnson  told 
NSC  members  that  he  was  still  uncertain  about  initiating  the  POL  attacks.98  He 
remained  hesitant  five  days  later.  At  an  NSC  meeting  on  the  22nd,  McNamara,  VI  seler, 
Taylor.  Yilliam  Bundy,  and  CIA  Director  Yilliam  Rayborn  argued  strongly  for  the  raids' 
immediate  start.  The  following  exchange  between  Yheeler  and  the  President  typified 
the  intensity  of  the  discussions: 

Wheeler.  A  POL  strike  will  not  stop  infiltration,  but  it  will  establish 
another  ceiling  on  whet  they  can  support.  There  ere  three  divisions 
there  with  another  ready  to  move. 

Johnson.  Suppose  your  dreams  are  fulfilled.  Vhat  are  the  results? 

Wheeler  Over  the  next  60  to  90  days,  this  will  start  to  affect  the  total 
infiltration  effort.  It  will  coct  them  more.  In  a  very  real  sense,  this  is  a 
war  of  attrition. 

Johnson;.  You  have  no  qualification,  no  doubt  that  this  is  in  the  national 
interest? 

Wheeler.  None  whatsoever. 

Johnson :  People  tell  me  what  not  to  do.  what  1  do  wrong.  1  don't  get  any 
alternatives.  Yhat  might  1  be  asked  next?  Destroy  industry,  disregard 
human  life?  Suppose  1  say  no.  what  else  would  you  recommend? 

Wheeler.  Mining  Haiphong  harbor. 

Johnson.  Do  you  think  this  will  involve  the  Chinese  Communists  and 
the  Soviets? 

Wheeler.  No  sir. 

Johnson.  Are  you  more  sure  than  MscArthur  was?49 

The  consensus  from  his  military  end  civilian  advisors  that  oil  attacks  were 
necessary  persuaded  Johnson  to  begin  the  raids.  After  the  meeting,  he  ordered  strikes 
on  the  Hanoi  and  Haiphong  oil  storage  areas  for  dawn  on  24  June.  Attacks  would  follow 

""National  Security  Council  Meeting.  17  June  1966,"  Meeting  Notes  File,  Johnson 
Library,  Box  1 .  The  President  stated  at  the  meeting:  "A  decision  on  bombing  is  not  being 
made  now  and  one  is  not  imminent." 

""National  Security  Council  Meeting,  22  June  1966,"  Meeting  Notes  File.  Johnson 
Library.  Box  1. 
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on  the  remaining  five  facilities.  The  President  felt  thet  the  raids  would  persuade 
Northern  leaders  to  negotiate.  “I  thought  that  if  we  could  seriously  affect  their  POL 
supplies,  and  we  could  stake  it  much  store  difficult  for  this  infiltration  to  succeed,  that 
they'd  look  at  their  hole  card  and  say.  well,  what's  the  use,  staybe  we  ought  to  try  to 
work  out  soste  agreement.-  he  recalled.1  e@  To  assure  that  the  attacks  did  not  disturb 
world  public  opinion  or  provoke  the  Chinese  or  Soviets.  Johnson  went  to  great  lengths 
to  avoid  civilian  casualties.  Handpicked  crews  would  fly  the  missions,  and  they  would 
not  attack  under  marginal  weather  conditions.  If  poor  weather  delayed  the  strikes,  the 
President  stated  that  they  could  not  begin  on  Sunday.  26  June. 5  01 

Poor  weather  caused  two  postponements,  and  on  24  June  the  Wall  Street 
journal  published  details  of  the  prospective  attacks  on  Haiphong's  POL.  Appalled  by  the 
security  leak.  Johnson  cancelled  the  raids  the  neat  day.  but  he  did  not  intend  the  repeal 
as  a  permanent  measure.  Military  preparations  for  the  strikes  continued.  On  the  2Sth. 
Sharp  notified  Wheeler  that  his  forces  were  ready  and  that  weather  was  favorable.  The 
President  rescinded  the  cs“  —nation,  and  on  the  29th  she  attacks  commenced. 


1 


s 


Both  military  and  civilian  leaders  felt  that  the  initial  raids  were  a  success. 
The  Haiphong  storage  area  appeared  SO  percent  destroyed,  and  the  Hanoi  site, 
containing  34.000  metric  tons  of  POL,  was  completely  demolished.  To  General  Meyers, 
the  operation  was  "the  most  significant,  the  most  important  strike  of  the  war" 
McNamara  sent  a  congratulatory  message  to  the  field  commanders  who  planned  and 
eiecuted  the  attacks.  At  Honolulu  on  8  July,  the  Secretary  told  Sharp  that  the  President 
wanted  a  complete  "strangulation"  of  the  North's  POL  system  Monthly  strike  sortie 
allocations  jumped  from  8100  to  10.100,  and  McNamara  told  the  admiral  not  to  feel  any 
sortie  limitations  in  attacking  oil.  A  new  directive  for  the  air  campaign  reflected  the 
emphasis  on  POL.  Designated  Rolling  Thunder  31.  it  announced  that  concentrated 

100Oral  History  Interview  of  Lyndon  Baines  Johnson  by  William  J.  Jordan,  LBJ  Ranch, 
Texas,  12  August  1969,  Johnson  Library,  p.  19. 
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strikes  on  the  POL  system  you  id  serve  is  "an  essentiil  element  of  the  program  to  ciuse 
them  (the  North  Vietnimese]  to  erase  supporting,  controlling,  end  directing 
insurgencies  in  Southetst  Asia."  General  John  1>  Ryan.  Commnnder  ol  Picific  Air 
Forces,  Informed  his  units  thit  the  oil  effort  vis  necessary  to  reduce  the  North's  var- 
making  capability103 

The  American  public  strongly  backed  the  initial  raids,  although  the 
response  from  American  allies  vis  less  favorable.  In  early  July,  a  Harris  opinion  poll 
shoved  that  the  President's  rating  on  his  conduct  of  the  var  had  risen  12  points,  from  a 
pre-bombing  low  of  42  percent  in  June  to  a  post-bombing  score  of  54.  The  poll  also 
revealed  that  Americans  approved  the  attacks  on  the  storage  sites  by  better  than  five  to 
one.  The  reason  most  cited  for  that  approval  vas  "a  desire  to  get  the  var  over  vith." 

The  raids  received  less  acclaim  in  Europe,  vhere  several  leaders  questioned  their 
visdom.  British  Prime  Minister  Harold  Wilson  publicly  dissociated  himself  from  the 
attacks,  and  his  action  caused  Johnson  to  viev  subsequent  British  statements  on 
Vietnam  vith  a  jaundiced  eye.  There's  no  doubt  that  in  the  President's  mind  this 
established  Wilson  ...  as  a  man  not  to  go  to  the  veil  vith."  William  Bu  id>  recalled.104 

The  POL  strikes  continued  throughout  July  and  August.  At  the  und  oi  luly, 
the  jOIA  determined  that  bombing  had  reduced  the  North's  POL  storage  capacity  to  75.0UO 
metric  tons,  yet  the  total  vas  more  than  sufficient  to  meet  requirements.  Tvo- thirds  of 
this  amount  remained  in  storage  sites  at  Phuc  Yen  and  Kep  airfields,  tvo  of  the  main 
areas  originally  targeted  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  in  November  1965.  Johnson  denied  Sharp's 
July  request  to  attack  the  tvo  facilities  because  of  p  isible  civilian  casualties.  As  the 
raids  progressed,  hovever,  D1A  analysts  concluded  that  destroying  the  airfield  sites 

l02Pentaaon  Papers.  Gravel  edition.  4: 106. 109;  Sharp.  Strateav  for  Defeat,  o.  119; 
Message  070323Z  July  1966,  from  CINCPACAF  to  7AF.  in  PACAF  Outgoing  Messages.  15 
MatciL31  Number  1966.  AFHRC.  file  number  K717.1623;  l  Jssage  0S0730Z  July  1966 
from  CINCPACAF  to  7AF.  in  PMf  frUgfting  Mftfflgn  13  March-31  December  1966. 
I03"0pening  the  Fourth  Front,"  Nevsveek.  18  July  1966.  p.  18. 

,MWilliam  Bundy  interviev.  29  May  1969,  Tape  3,  p.  36. 
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would  no;  jcriousty  affect  the  Northern  war  effort.  They  maintained  that  the  North 
Vietnamese  possessed  enough  dispersed  storage  areas  to  offset  the  bombing  losses. 
Rather  than  continuing  the  attack  against  the  small  depots  scattered  throughout  the 
North,  the  President  directed  Rolling  Thunder  s  emphasis  back  to  interdiction.  On  4 
September.  Sharp  declared  that  the  air  campaign  s  new  priorities  were  the  ‘attrition  of 
men.  supplies,  and  equipment."10* 

The  euphoria  initially  felt  by  civilian  and  military  leaders  over  the  POL 
raids  vanished  in  the  wake  of  s  new  analysis  of  Rolling  Thunder.  The  Jason  Summer 
Study,  a  group  of  47  top  scientists  briefed  on  the  war  by  administration  officials, 
produced  a  30  August  report  on  the  effects  of  bombing  North  Vietnam.  The  group's 
evaluation  of  the  POL  attacks  was  more  pessimistic  than  the  DIA  assessment;  the  study 
estimated  that  only  five  percent  of  the  North's  POL  requirements  were  necessary  to 
support  infiltration  by  truck,  and  that  plenty  of  oil  remained  to  support  these 
operations.  The  Soviets  could  provide  additional  POL  in  easily-dispersible  drums. 
‘North  Vietnam  has  basically  a  subsistence  agricultural  economy  that  presents  a 
difficult  and  unrewarding  target  system  for  air  attack."  the  Study  concluded.106 

The  Jason  Study's  observations,  combined  with  the  POL  effort's  failure  to 
produce  decisive  results.  cau*eo  McNamara  to  question  Rolling  Thunder's  utility.  Never 
again  did  he  recommend  an  intensification  of  the  air  war.  After  a  mid-October  trip  to 
South  Vietnam,  the  Secretary  returned  to  Washington  convinced  that  Johnson  should 
end  the  struggle  through  diplomacy  rather  than  military  force.  He  viewed  the  war  in 
the  South  as  a  stalemate  and  rejected  Sharp's  request  for  a  140.000-man  increase  in 
ground  troops.  McNamara  advised  only  a  40.000-man  increase  to  Johnson,  which  would 
give  the  United  States  a  total  force  of  470,000.  The  Secretary  suggested  that  10-20.000  of 
these  troops  could  construct  and  maintain  an  infiltration  barrier  of  wire,  miner,  and 

tOSpentaaon  Papers.  Gravel  edition.  4: 109-110. 

1 06Jason  Summer  Study.  The  Effects  of  US  Bombing  in  "orth  Vietnam."  Pentagon 
Papers.  Gravel  edition.  4: 111-120 
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sensors  aloof  South  Vietnam's  northern  borders,  while  the  rema^der  defeated  the 
Communists  inside  the  South.  His  scheme  called  for  Rolling  Thunder  aircraft  to 
interdict  areas  adjacent  to  the  barrier.  "I  recommend,  as  a  minimum,  against 
increasing  the  level  of  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  and  against  increasing  the  intensity 
of  operations  by  changing  the  areas  or  hinds  of  targets,"  McNamara  urged  the 
President.  He  also  advised  Johnson  to  stop  bombing  the  North  "for  an  indefinite  period 
in  connection  with  covert  moves  toward  peace."107 

Major  General  Ginsburgh's  assessment  of  the  Jason  Study's  findings  typified 
air  commanders’  perceptions  of  Rolling  Thunder  in  September  1966.  "The  report  is 
very  difficult  to  refute  conclusively,"  he  observed,  "because  it  involves  many  judg¬ 
ments  which  can  not  [$&]  be  proven  wrong  unless  an  expanded  program  is  authorized." 
The  "expanded  program"  that  the  general  envisioned  was  one  with  minimal  political 
controls.  Despite  bombing  the  North  for  a  year  and  a  half  under  the  President's 
stringent  guidelines,  air  chiefs  continued  to  believe  that  Rolling  Thunder  could  have  a 
telling  impact  on  the  war  if  only  they  received  a  free  hand.  By  conducting  systematic 
campaigns  against  the  enemy's  economic  assets,  air  leaders  thought  that  they  would 
ultimately  strike  the  target  essential  to  the  North's  var- making  capability,  which 
would  in  turn  collapse  the  insurgency  and  cause  Hanoi  to  sue  lor  peace.  Johnson's 
controls  did  not  allow  thorough  campaigns  against  North  Vietnamese  target  "systems." 
Nevertheless,  by  the  fall  of  1966.  air  commanders  no  longer  believed  that  the 
transportation  or  POL  systems  were  the  "vital  centers"  of  the  North's  capacity  to  fight. 
They  were  hesitant  to  suggest,  however,  that  the  essential  component  of  Northern  war¬ 
making  capability  might  be  other  than  a  "modern"  element  of  an  industrial  state.  They 
were  also  loathe  to  admit  that  tt  year  and  a  half  of  Rolling  Thi  )der  had  no  appreciable 
impact  on  the  enemy.  Ginsburgh  reasoned:  "The  bombing  of  the  North  must  have  some 

5  ^Memorandum  from  McNamara  to  the  President,  14  October  1966,  Pentagon  Papers. 
Gravel  edition,  4: 125-26. 
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effect  on  the  war  in  the  South  and  the  punitive  effects  in  the  North  must  have  some 
influence  in  measuring  the  course  of  the  war  in  the  South  against  the  costs  in  the 
North." 

THE  SHIFT  TO  INDUSTRY  AND  ELECTRIC  POWER.  OCTOBER  1966  -MAY  1967 

The  joint  Chiefs  adamantly  disagreed  with  McNamara's  bleak  view  of  the  war 
in  the  fail  of  1966.  In  response  to  the  Secretary's  call  for  a  bombing  halt  to  induce 
negotiations,  they  proposed  attacks  on  power  plants,  industry,  port  facilities,  and  locks 
and  dams.  "The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  believe  that  the  war  has  reached  a  stage  at  which 
decisions  taken  over  the  next  sixty  days  can  determine  the  outcome  of  the  war."  they 
declared  to  Johnson  in  mid-October  1966.1"  The  chiefs  condemned  McNamara's  bar¬ 
rier  concept  and  argued  that  Rolling  Thunder  had  prevented  the  Communists  from 
mounting  a  major  offensive.  With  Congressional  elections  on  the  horizon,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  was  lukewarm  to  the  chiefs'  suggestion  to  expand  die  bombing.  Several  "peace 
candidates"  challenged  the  admin istnition's  commitment  to  the  war.  and  Johnson  did 
not  wish  to  give  them  encouragement  by  ordering  heavy  raids  before  the  voting. 

On  8  November,  the  Joint  Chiefs  elaboi  ed  r*  Roiling  Thunder  }2,  their 
proposed  directive  for  increased  bombing.  The  program  revealed  their  continuing 
desire  to  destroy  the  North's  war-making  capacity.  Yet  unlike  their  previous  bombing 
proposals.  Rolling  Thunder  32  shoved  that  they  had  decided  to  attack  Noith  Vietnamese 
will  directly.  The  chiefs  targeted  eight  major  power  plants  "to  affect  to  a  najor  degree 
both  military  and  civilian  support  to  the  war  effort."  They  contended  that  the  power 
plants'  destruction  would  not  only  reduce  the  operating  efficiency  of  railway  shops  and 
the  Haiphong  shipyards,  but  would  also  disrupt  the  daily  regimen  of  the  inhabitants  of 

‘^Memorandum  from  Ginsburgh  to  Walt  Rostov  13  September  1966,  National  Security 
Files.  Country  File:  Vietnam,  Folder:  Effects  of  US  Bombing,  Johnson  Library,  Box  1 92. 

Emphasis  added. 

1  "Quoted  in  Pentagon  Papers.  Gravel  edition.  4: 128 . 
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Hanoi  and  Haiphong.  Attacks  on  four  locks  controlling  water  levels  oq  supply  ctnals 
would  “exert  desirable  psychological  pressures  on  both  leaders  and  population"  by 
making  them  think  that  raids  on  the  Red  River  dikes  vere  imminent.  Strikes  on  port 
facilities  would  demonstrate  American  willingness  to  attack  harbor  installations 
regardless  of  the  shipping  present.1 10 

The  air  commanders  plan  to  mount  direct  attacks  co  North  Vietnamese 
morale  while  also  striking  war- moving  capability  was  consistent  with  the  conduct  of 
past  American  air  campaigns.  Such  an  air  pressure  strategy  paralleled  LeMay's  World 
War  II  fire  raids  and  the  attacks  on  hydroelectric  plants  and  irrigation  dams  in  Korea. 
Against  both  the  Japanese  in  World  War  II  and  the  Communists  in  Korea,  air  chiefs  had 
first  concentrated  on  destroying  the  enemy's  capability  to  fight,  believing  that 
wrecking  that  capacity  would  lead  to  a  collapse  of  morale.  After  finding  that  bombing 
aimed  specifically  at  an  enemy's  war-making  capability  would  not  soon  yield  victory, 
air  commanders  bad  next  focused  their  attacks  on  both  the  capability  and  willingness 
to  fight.  Although  not  stated  in  the  directive.  Rolling  Thunder  32  was  an  admission  that 
continued  raids  oc  the  North's  capacity  to  support  the  insurgency  were  insufficient  to 
pftt&ce  desired  results.  Wheeler  krsw  that  the  public,  both  in  the  United  States  and 
around  tbc  world,  would  discern  the  significance  of  raids  o©  power  plants,  locks,  and 
port  facilities.  When  asked  by  the  President  in  June  19&  to  explain  the  difference 
beu*en  attacks  on  ?3L  storage  a ress  -and  power  plants,  he  had  replied  that  ‘POL  is 
recognized  ac  a  legitimate  military  target  “ £  1 1  The  Joint  Chiefs  sought  to  drive  home 
precisely  that  point  to  Hanot—that  the  United  States  was  now  witling  to  strike  targets 
not  *iaive;  sally  perceived  as  military  fixtures.  Roiling  Thunder'*;  implied  threat  to 
destroy  'he  mast  valuable  economic  components  of  the  Nirth  Vietnamese  nation  would 


1 1^6-66.  Memorandum  frv®  the  Coalman,  JCS,  to  th«  Secretary  of  Uefeose,  8 
November  1$£6.  Kiv'^o,1  Security  Files.  Cjuniry  File:  Vietnam.  Folder  ?IE,  Johnowo 
iibtary.  Box  7?. 

' 1  •“National  Sscuriry  Council  Meeting.’  22  June  !%6. 


once  again  guide  the  air  effort,  but  commanders  nov  intended  to  give  that  threat  some 
teeth. 

The  Joint  Chiefs’  suggestion  to  expand  Roiling  Thunder  mirrored  the 
recommendation  that  Johnson  had  received  from  Westmoreland  at  the  Manila 
Conference  in  late  October.112  Alter  returning  Co  Washington  on  2  November,  the 
President  left  for  his  Texas  ranch  two  days  later.113  There,  in  the  aftermath  of  an 
election  that  produced  sizable  Republican  gains  in  Congress,  he  viewed  the  chiefs’  8 
November  proposal.  McNamara  forwarded  the  plan  without  comment  so  that  the 
President  could  "receive  it  as  promptly  a '  possible." 1 14  and  Johnson  liked  That  he  saw. 
On  12  November,  he  authorized  Rolling  Thunder  32.  which  increased  the  number  of 
monthly  attack  sorties  in  North  Vietnam  and  Laos  to  13.200  and  allowed  strikes  on  two 
power  plants,  the  Eaiphong  cement  plant,  and  the  Thai  Nguyen  steel  factory. 11 5 
Several  of  the  urgets  were  inside  the  Hanoi  Prohibited  Area,  requiring  specific 
approval  from  the  President  before  pilots  could  attack  them.  Still,  Johnson,  in  relative 
isolation  from  his  military  and  civilian  advisors,  accepted  his  military  leaders' 
recommendation  to  increase  pressure  through  air  power.*  ** 

Shortly  after  the  authorization  of  Rolling  Thunder  32,  Hanoi  seemingly 
indicated  a  <Sesire  to  begin  negotiations.  Johnson  bed  proposed  a  "Pkase  A-Phase  B" 
plan  in  which  he  would  stop  Rolling  Thunder  (Phase  A)  provided  that  Bt-aoi  agreed  in 


1  >2Ppfttanon  Papers.  Gravel  edition.  4: 130-31. 

1  ^Presidential  Daily  Diary.  November  1166,  Johnson  Library. 

I  ^Memorandum  from  McNamara  to  the  President,  8  November  1966,  National  Security 
Filer,  Country  File:  Vietnam.  Folder  2EE,  Johnson  Library,  Box  73. 

1  UShcrp.  Strategy  for  Defeat,  p  122. 

1  ^Johnson  returned  to  Yasnington  on  14  November  aod  entered  Bethrsda  Naval 
Hospital  on  the  13th  for  minor  throat  and  abdominal  surgery.  He  remained  at  Be&esria 
until  the  19th,  when  he  again  deported  for  Texas. 


advance  to  holt  infiltration  in  key  areas  (Phase  B).117  In  late  November,  the  North 
Vietnamese  suggested  to  the  Poles  that  they  would  meet  with  American  representatives 
in  Warsaw  on  6  December.  They  failed  to  show  after  American  aircraft  struck  a  rail- 
yard  near  Hanoi  on  2  December  and  a  vehicle  depot  on  the  4th.  Hanoi  had  not  required 
a  bombing  halt  as  a  precondition  to  the  Warsaw  discussions,  which  the  President  saw  as 
the  occasion  to  establish  agreement  over  his  Phase  A-Phase  B  plan. 1 18  He  was  furious 
that  the  North  Vietnamese  chose  not  to  meet.  Because  of  the  Polish  announcement  that 
the  raids  had  sabotaged  the  talks,  and  the  Northern  outcry  that  the  attacks  had  killed 
civilians,  the  President  curtailed  Rolling  Thunder  32.  He  suspended  strikes  within  ten 
miles  of  Hanoi,  prohibited  aircraft  from  transiting  the  ten-mile  ring,  and  limited 
attacks  to  no  more  than  three  new  targets  a  week.1  *9  He  had  no  intention,  however,  of 
stopping  the  air  campaign.  "I  was  convinced  that  the  North  Vietnamese  were  not  ready 
to  talk  with  us."  he  later  commented.  The  Poles  had  not  only  put  the  cart  before  the 
horse,  when  the  time  of  reckoning  came,  they  had  no  horse." 1 20 

The  stringent  controls  on  Rolling  Thunder  remained  until  early  February, 
when  Johnson  stopped  the  campaign  on  the  Slh  for  the  Tet  holiday  truce.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  used  the  cessation  to  write  Ho  Chi  Kfinh  secretly  that  he  would  make  the  pause 
permanent  and  freeze  the  number  of  American  troops  in  Vietnam  as  soon  as  Ho  quit 
sending  men  and  supplies  southward.  The  North  Vietnamese  had  massed  three  divi¬ 
sions  near  the  17th  parallel,  causing  Johnson  to  revamp  his  phased  proposal.  The 
President  feared  that  if  he  suggested  the  Phase  A-Phase  B  plan.  Ho  would  agree  to  it  and 
then  send  ths  troops  into  the  South  prior  to  a  bombing  halt. 

1  l7’Ia  other  words."  William  Bundy  remembered,  "we  would  give  them  the  idea  that  the 
bemhing  stopped  for  nothing  on  the  face  of  things,  provided  we  in  fact  knew  that 
sonethin?  wss  going  to  happen."  See  William  Bundy  interview.  29  May  1969,  Tape  4.  p. 
24 

1  ^Johnson.  Vantage  Point,  p.231. 

3  ^Memorandum  froaRostow  to  the  President,  "Rolling  Thunder  53."  23  January  1967, 
National  Security  Files,  Country  File:  Vietnam,  Folder  2EE,  Johnson  Library.  Box  75. 
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Also  during  the  Tet  truce,  Soviet  Premier  Alexsei  Kosygin  visited  British 
Prime  Minister  Vilson,  end  the  two  exempted  to  mediate  a  settlement  to  the  war.  Vhen 
Kosygin  proposed  talks  in  exchange  for  a  bombing  halt.  Wilson  responded  by 
suggesting  the  Phase  A-Phase  B  plan.  The  Prime  Minister  vas  unaware  that  Johnson 
had  vriuen  Ho  with  different  terms.  Since  Wilson's  refusal  to  support  the  oil  raids,  the 
President  had  not  trusted  him  with  any  secret  information  on  Vietnam,  and  the  Prime 
Minister's  initiative  in  proposing  what  was  no  longer  a  valid  offer  heightened  the 
animosity  between  the  two  men.131  Informed  of  his  mistake.  Wilson  amended  his 
proposal.  The  Premier  left  London  on  the  12th.  and  Joha  o  s  extended  the  bombing 
pause  until  the  Soviet  leader  arrived  in  Moscow  on  the  13th.  No  further  communication 
came  from  Kosygin.  On  the  13th.  Ho  answered  the  President's  letter.  He  called  John¬ 
son's  offer  unacceptable,  stating  that  peace  talks  could  not  begin  until  the  bombing 
stopped  ‘definitively  and  unconditionally.*122 

Ho's  blunt  refusal  to  stop  infiltration,  the  war's  slow  progress  in  the  South, 
and  the  American  public's  support  for  the  air  campaign  caused  Johnson  to  order  many 
of  the  attacks  originally  approved  in  Rolling  Thunder  32.  Westmoreland  had  launched 
Operation  Cedar  Falls,  the  largest  American  ground  offensive  of  the  war.  in  January 
against  Communist  units  in  the  Iron  Triangle  near  Saigon.  Despite  killing  almost  a 
thousand  enemy  soldiers,  the  assault  had  little  impact  on  the  fighting.  ‘Even  though 
the  North  Vietnamese  and  their  Viet  Cong  followers  were  suffering  one  defeat  after 
another,*  Johnson  recalled,  ‘they  showed  no  evidence  that  they  were  ready  to  pull 
back."123  On  13  February,  the  day  that  the  President  resumed  the  bombing,  a  Harris 
poll  showed  that  67  percent  of  the  American  public  supported  Rolling  Thunder.124 
After  a  21  February  review  of  Vietnam  policy  options  by  his  civilian  advisors.  Johnson 

^‘William  Bundy  interview.  29  May  1969.  Tape  4,  pp.  25-27. 

»22"Ho  Chi  Minh's  Reply."  13  February  1967.  in  Johnson.  Vantage  Point,  p.  594. 

>23 Johnson,  Vantage  Point,  p.  259. 

124Pentagon  Papers.  Gravel  edition.  4: 144. 
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ordered  raids  on  industrial  targets  that  included  the  Thai  Nguyen  steel  factory,  the 
Haiphong  cement  plant,  and  all  thermal  power  plants  except  those  in  Hanoi  and 
Haiphong.  He  also  approved  the  mining  of  rivers  and  estuaries  south  of  the  20th 
parallel  Ironically,  after  finally  receiving  authority  to  attack  many  of  the  North's 
industrial  targets,  air  commanders  found  their  goal  of  a  systematic  campaign  foiled  by 
weather.  Not  until  10  March  did  aircraft  bomb  the  Thai  Nguyen  steel  complex,  and  by 
21  March  monsoons  had  cancelled  all  but  four  of  31  strikes  scheduled  on  the  facility. 1 25 

On  21  March,  Hanoi  published  the  letters  exchanged  between  Johnson  and 
Ho  Chi  Minh  during  the  Tet  truce.  By  revealing  its  communication  with  the  United 
States,  Hanoi  thus  assumed  some  responsibility  for  the  peace  effort's  failure.  In 
addition,  the  tone  of  Johnson's  letter  was  more  compromising  than  Ho's.  The  President 
saw  the  letters'  publication  as  an  opportunty  to  heighten  Rolling  Thunder's  intensity. 
In  January  1967,  Sharp  had  prepared  a  study  outlining  what  he  felt  were  the  North's  six 
basic  target  systems:  electric  power,  war-supporting  industry,  transportation  support 
facilities,  military  complexes,  petroleum  storage,  and  air  defense. 126  Following  on  the 
heels  of  the  December  outcry  against  the  bombing,  the  admiral's  plea  that  Johnson 
approve  unlimited  attacks  on  all  components  of  a  target  system  fell  on  deaf  ears.  After 
the  announcement  of  the  secret  correspondence,  the  President  re-examined  Sharp's 
proposal.  On  22  March  he  approved  strikes  on  Haiphong's  two  thermal  power  plants, 
the  facilities  that  Sharp  had  listed  first  for  attack.  The  admiral's  target  list  drove 
Johnson's  target  selection  for  much  of  1967,127  although  Sharp's  priorities  differed 
little  from  those  of  the  Joint  Chiefs. 

Since  his  November  1966  authorization  of  Rolling  Thunder  32,  Johnson  had, 
much  like  his  military  leaders,  begun  to  see  the  air  campaign  as  a  means  to  break  the 

iaiui 

12*U.  S.  Grant  Sharp  and  William  C.  Westmoreland,  Report  on  the  War  in  Vietnam  (gg 
30  June  1968)  (Washington.  US  Government  Printing  Office,  i  a 8).  p.  31 . 


North's  vill  to  fight.  He  told  NSC  members  on  S  February  1967  that  the  bombing  would 
continue  "until  we  get  something  from  the  North  Vietnamese." ,M  In  mid-March,  he 
informed  the  Tennessee  State  Legislature  that  tvo  objectives  of  Soiling  Thunder  were 
to  deny  the  enemy  a  sanctuary  and  to  exact  a  penalty  for  the  North's  violations  of  the 
Geneva  Accords.1  ft  Yet  the  President  still  sought  to  break  Hanoi's  will  without 
sacrificing  his  negative  objectives.  His  desire  to  portray  America  as  a  nation  working 
for  peace  prevented  him  from  ordering  heavy  assaults  in  the  aftermath  of  the  aborted 
Warsaw  Conference  and  while  Wilson  and  Kosygin  tried  to  produce  acceptable 
n tf  mating  terms. 

Rolling  Thunder's  gradually-increasing  pace  dismayed  many  members  of 
Congress.  Senator  John  Stennis,  Chairman  of  the  Preparedness  Investigating  Subcom¬ 
mittee  of  the  Senate  ArmcJ  Services  Committee,  announced  his  intention  to  launch 
hearings  jn  the  conduct  of  the  air  war.  Knowing  that  Stennis  was  sympathetic  to  the 
air  commanders'  desire  for  a  campaign  free  of  political  controls.  Johnson  worked  to 
reduce  the  conflict  between  civilian  and  military  leaders.  Hanoi's  publication  of  the 
letters  permitted  the  President  to  accede  to  many  of  his  air  chiefs'  demands.  He  be¬ 
lieved  that  increased  bombing  would  demonstrate  his  resolve  to  fight,  and  he  hoped 
that  it  would  also  weaken  Northern  morale  sufficiently  to  achieve  e  favorable  peace. 

Johnson  approved  raids  on  Hanoi's  central  power  station  jn  8  April.  On  the 
20th,  after  several  weather  delays,  aircraft  attacked  Haiphong's  thermal  powei  piants. 
fhe  President  also  ordered,  for  the  first  lime  in  the  war,  attacks  on  MiG  airfields. 
American  iorces  struck  the  Kep  and  Hoa  Lac  MiG  bases  on  24  April,  but  poor  weather 
prevented  the  attack  on  Hanoi's  power  facility  until  19  May.  Although  pleased  with 
Johnson's  expanded  targeting,  the  Joint  Chiefs  retracted  their  earlier  assertion  that 
raids  on  power  plants  would  affect  oth  military  and  civilian  support  to  the  war 

1  ft  "Summary  Note3  of  the  568th  NSC  Meeting,"  8  February  1967,  National  Security  Files. 
NSC  Meetings.  Vol.  4.  Johnson  Library,  Box  2. 
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effort .'*30  Wheeler  notified  the  President  on  5  liny:  The  objective  of  our  stuck*  on 
the  thernul  power  system  in  North  Vietnam  vs a  not ...  to  turn  the  lights  off  in  msjor 
population  centers,  but  were  (fig]  designed  to  deprive  the  enemy  oi  a  basic  power 
source  needed  to  operate  certain  vtr  supporting  facilities  and  industries  '  *3* 

The  Chairman's  remark  contradicted  the  chiefs'  original  purpose  for  the 
raids.  Air  commanders  had  decided  thst  direct  attacks  again *t  both  the  North's 
capability  and  will  were  necessary  After  finally  conducting  the  strikes.  Wheeler  had 
second  thoughts  about  admitting  their  complete  objective.  His  pronouncement 
mirrored  that  of  the  Korean  War's  General  0.  P.  Weyland,  who  referred  to  the  raids  on 
North  Korean  irrigation  dams  as  interdiction  efforts  to  wash  out  rail  embankments. 
Despite  his  Army  background,  Wheeler  knew  that  Air  Force  doctrine  did  not  condone 
direct  raids  on  civilians.  Further,  Air  Force  doctrine  taught  that  destroying  a  vital  pan 
of  the  enemy's  economy  would  weaken  morale.  Yet  tust  as  Weyland  had  difficulty 
accepting  the  need  to  attack  North  Korean  rice.  Wheeler  had  trouble  justifying  the 
raids  on  electric  power  except  in  terms  of  their  strict  military  value.  Only  with  su¬ 
preme  difficulty  could  he  advocate  attacks  aimed  cl  disrupting  morale,  and  once  those 
attacks  occurred,  he  could  critique  them  only  in  regards  to  their  effect  on  combat 
operations. 

For  the  moment,  Johnson  resolved  Wheeler’s  dilemma.  The  K  May  strike  on 
the  Hanoi  power  plant  was  the  last  attack  of  the  spring  offensive  against  industry  and 
electric  power. 


i 

-  -  i 

**°CM  1906-66. 6  November  1966.  I 

^Memorandum  from  the  Chairman,  JC5,  to  the  President,  5  May  196*7,  Pentagon 
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The  May  raid  on  the  Hanoi  power  station  occurred  in  the  midst  of  a  vigorous 
policy  debate  over  the  future  conduct  of  the  war.  In  late  April,  the  Joint  Chiefs  had 
backed  Westmoreland's  request  for  200,000  additional  troops,  called  for  ground  assaults 
into  Lees  and  Cambodia,  and  urged  tho  President  to  mine  North  Vietnamese  ports. 
William  Bundy.  Rostow,  McNaughton,  and  McNamara  opposed  such  eitensions  of  the 
war.  Bundy  argued  strongly  against  mining  and  recommended  no  further  attacks 
against  "sensitive"  targets  in  the  heartland.  Rostow,  McNaughton.  and  McNamara 
proposed  a  cessation  of  raids  north  of  the  20th  parallel.  They  believed  that  Rolling 
Thunder  had  destroyed  the  bulk  of  important  fixed  targets  and  that  interdiction  would 
be  most  effective  if  confined  to  the  supply  flow  through  the  "neck"  of  the  North's 
logistical  funnel.1 52 

Unlike  Johnson  and  the  Joint  Chiefs,  the  President's  principal  civilian 
advisors  no  longer  perceived  Roiling  Thunder  as  a  primary  means  to  weaken  Northern 
morale.  ‘Its  basic  objective "  William  Bundy  declared  on  9  May.  "lis]  to  make  the  total 
infiltration  and  supply  operation  more  costly  and  difficult.”  *  53  McNamara  could  see 
little  value  in  the  air  campaign  either  as  an  interdiction  measure  or  as  a  hammer  to 
persuade  Hanoi  to  quit  fighting.  Yet  he  also  felt  that  confining  Rolling  Thunder  below 
the  20th  parallel  would  achieve  the  lowest  possible  ceiling  on  infiltration.  Frustrated 
by  the  lack  of  American  success  in  Vietnam,  he  advised  Johnson  to  seek  a  compromise 
peace,  and  he  thought  that  a  bombing  cutback  would  help  obtain  that  goal.  "The  war  in 
Vietnam  is  acquiring  a  momentum  of  its  own  that  must  be  stopped,"  he  asserted. 


1 3'2Pentftaoa  Papers.  Gravel  edition,  4: 154. 161-76. 
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‘Dramatic  increases  in  US  troop  deployments,  in  attacks  on  Use  North,  or  in  ground 
actions  in  Laos  and  Cambodia  are  not  necessary  and  are  not  the  answer.' " 1 W 

Because  of  the  division  between  his  civilian  and  military  counselors,  the 
President  ordered  a  thorough  analysis  or  Vietnam  options.  Yielding  to  his  civilian 
advisors'  suggestions,  he  prohibited  further  attacks  within  ten  miles  of  Hanoi.  Raids  on 
airfields  in  the  heartland  continued,  however.  The  outbreak  of  the  six-day  Arab- Israeli 
War  in  early  June  diverted  attention  from  Vietnam,  and  for  the  remainder  of  the  month 
Johnson  focused  on  his  meeting  with  Kosygin  in  Glassboro,  New  Jersey155  On  20  July, 
the  President  finally  announced  new  directives  for  combat  operations.  McNamara  had 
visited  Westmoreland  to  determine  the  general's  exact  troop  requirements  and  found 
that  a  200,000- man  increase  was  not  essential.  As  a  result.  John  so  o  ordered  only  an 
additional  30.000  troops  to  Vietnam. 

In  considering  Rolling  Thunder,  the  President  examined  three  options:  to 
increase  bombing  in  the  Northern  heartland,  to  restrict  attacks  to  below  the  20th 
parallel,  and  to  maintain  V  <  campaign's  current  level  of  intensity.  He  chose  the  last. 
The  new  Rolling  Thunder  directive,  number  37,  allowed  raids  on  16  fixed  targets  in  the 
northeast  quadrant  cs  well  as  extensive  interdiction.  The  restriction  on  attacks  within 
ten  miles  of  Hanoi  remained,  despite  cries  from  Sharp  and  the  Joint  Chiefs.  Johnson's 
directive  satisfied  neither  his  civilian  nor  military  advisors,  and  was,  in  effect,  ‘a 
decision  to  postpone  the  issue.*156  With  Stennis'  committee  scheduled  to  meet  in  Au¬ 
gust.  and  almost  300,000  troops  in  Vietnam,  he  could  not  justify  a  significant  decrease  in 
the  bobbing.  His  negative  objectives  prevented  more  extensive  attacks,  and  he  was 
now  faced  with  a  growing  anti-war  protest  that  was  extremely  visible  and  articulate. 

1  ^Memorandum  from  McNamara  to  the  President,  i9  May  1967,  National  Security  Files, 
Country  File:  Vietnam,  Folder  2EE,  Johnson  Library,  Box  73. 

155 At  Glassboro,  Johnson  gave  Kosygin  the  same  terms  to  pass  on  to  Hanoi  that  he  had 
earlier  offered  in  his  letter  to  Ho.  The  North  Vietnamese  did  not  respond. 
l56Pcntagon  Papers.  Gravel  edition,  4: 196. 


While  the  Middle  road  prevented  hiM  from  eierting  the  desired  amount  of  pressure 
against  Hanoi,  it  helped  to  assure  that  he  would  maintain  the  support  necessary,  from 
both  his  civilian  advisors  and  the  American  people,  to  prosecute  the  war. 

Air  commanders  exploited  the  publicity  surrounding  the  Stennis  hearings  to 
press  their  requests  Tor  increased  bombing.  In  early  August,  the  joint  Chiefs  combined 
their  target  list  with  Sharp's  to  create  an  "Operating  Target  List"  of  427  fixed  t&rgeis. 1 37 
Of  these,  aircraft  had  attacked  239.  and  the  President  had  prohibited  strikes  against  13S. 
On  9  August,  the  opening  day  of  the  hearings,  the  chiefs  recommended  attacks  on  70  of 
the  restricted  targets.  Johnson  knew  that  commanders  such  as  Sharp  and  McConnell 
would  use  the  hearings  to  vent  their  displeasure  over  the  air  campaign's  political 
controls,  and  he  responded  to  the  chiefs'  request  by  expanding  Rolling  Thunder  37 
authorizations.  He  approved  attacks  on  16  additional  fixed  targets,  with  six  located 
within  the  ten-mile  Hanoi  circle  and  nine  located  on  the  Northeast  Railroad  inside  the 
Chinese  burfer  zone.  The  President  continued  to  remove  restrictions,  and  by  mid- 
September  aircraft  had  struck  40  of  the  suggested  targets. 1 38  Speaking  of  the  freedom 
given  to  Seventh  Air  Force  to  attack  the  Northeast  Railroad.  Lieutenant  Colonel  William 
H.  Greenhalgh  observed  that  "we  were  finally  given  carte  blanche." 139  That  autonomy 
resulted  in  the  realization  of  one  of  Johnson's  great  fears.  Two  fighters  raiding  the 
railroad  strayed  across  the  Chinese  border  on  21  August,  and  Chinese  MiGs  shot  down 
both  aircraft.140 

The  China  overflight  contributed  to  the  President's  decision  to  prohibit 
further  strikes  within  Hanoi's  ten-mile  perimeter.  Although  the  Chinese  did  not 

1 37The  Joint  Chiefs'  list  contained  242  fixed  targets  prior  to  the  addition  of  Sharp's 
targets. 

,38CM  2630-67,  Memorandum  from  the  Chairman,  JCS,  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  13 
September  1967,  in  Target  Study-North  Vietnam.  AFHRC,  file  number.  K178.2-34. 

139USAF  Oral  Ristory  Interview  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  William  H.  Greenhalgh  by 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Robert  Eckert,  11  October  1967,  AFHRC.  file  number  K239 .0512-40,  p. 
21 
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increase  their  military  aid  to  the  North.  Johnson  worried  thitt  another  incident  might 
trigger  direct  involvement.  In  addition,  the  President  had  dispatched  Dr.  Henry  A. 
Kissinger  to  Paris  in  response  to  French  indications  that  the  North  Vietnamese  might 
negotiate,  and  Johnson  did  not  want  Rolling  Thunder  to  undermine  the  possibility. 
Kissinger  proposed  an  end  to  the  bombing  if  the  cessation  would  "prr  iptly  lead"  to 
“productive  discussions."1 41  The  offer  differed  from  the  previous  Niv umber's  "Phase 
A- Phase  B"  advance,  for  Kissinger  stated  that  the  bombing  haltwou  <  last  as  long  as  the 
North  did  not  "take  advantage"  of  it.  Normal  military  activity  ir,  outh  Vietnam,  in¬ 
cluding  resupply,  would  be  allowed  to  continue  until  a  cease- fan  occurred.*42  On  29 
September.  Johnson  publicly  announced  the  terms  in  a  speech  to  the  National 
Legislative  Conference  in  San  Antonio.  Four  days  later.  North  Vietnam's  Communist 
Party  newspaper  described  the  proposal  as  a  "faked  desire  for  peace.’143  French 
intermediaries  confirmed  that  Hanoi  no  longer  appeami  willing  to  talk.  "The  channel 
was  dead."  the  President  reflected.  "The  door  was  closet;  and  locked." 1 44 

Kissinger's  failure  to  obtain  negotiations  led  to  the  intensification  of  Rolling 
Thunder.  Johnson  approved  raids  on  five  targets  in  or  near  Haiphong  on  6  October, 
and  on  the  23rd  aircraft  attacked  inside  the  Hanoi  perimeter  for  the  first  time  in  two 
months.  On  the  25th  they  struck  Phuc  Yen  airfield,  the  primary  MiG-21  fighter  base 
and  a  target  frequently  recommended  by  Sharp  and  the  Joint  Chiefs.  The  Phuc  Yen 
raid  showed  that  Johnson's  desire  to  batter  Northern  morale  had  begun  to  override  his 
negative  objectives.  Three  weeks  before  the  attack,  he  had  pointed  out  that  an  assault 
on  ibe  airfield  would  kill  200  Soviet  technicians.  He  had  also  expressed  1 m  concern 
over  the  lack  of  public  support  for  Rolling  Thunder*  45  Yet  the  Phuc  Yen  raid  came 

m  Johnson.  Vantaae  Point,  p.  266. 

H2PeaHUK0  gtMfS.  Gravel  edition,  4  23a 
14 Quoted  in  Pentagon  Papers.  Gravel  edition,  4: 206. 

*44  Johnson,  VmIW  PPKtL  P  268. 

^''President's  Meeting  with  Robin  Olds,"  2  October  1967,  Tom  Johnson's  Notes  of 
Meetings,  Johnson  Library.  Box  1. 
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only  «our  lays  tfter  30.000  anti-war  protesters  staged  a  dramatic  march  on  the 
Pentagon 

While  they  approved  of  the  President  s  expansion  of  Roiling  Thunder,  air 
commanders  argued  that  it  vas  not  enough.  ’North  Vietnam  is  paying  heavily  for  its 
aggression  and  has  lost  the  initiative  in  the  South,’  the  Joint  Chiefs  informed 
McNamara,  ’(but)  at  our  present  pace,  termination  of  North  Vietnam's  military  effort  is 
not  expected  to  occur  in  the  near  future  >46  on  27  October,  the  chiefs  urged  Johnson 
to  reduce  the  Hanoi  "no  fly"  zone  to  a  three-mile  radius.  A  month  later,  they  asked  the 
President  to  initiate  a  four-month  campaign  against  24  restricted  targets.  Mining 
vould  supplement  the  effort,  and  the  combination  of  air  and  sea  interdiction  would,  the 
chiefs  maintained,  increase  the  hardships  imposed  on  the  North.  In  proposing  the 
four-month  program,  they  43ked  the  President  to  accept  an  expected  increase  in 
civilian  casualties  as  “ justifiable  and  necessary." li7  McConnell  Questioned  the  restric¬ 
tions  on  attacking  the  Northern  rice  crop,  which  he  saw  as  a  target  that  would  affect 
the  Communists'  war-making  capacity  as  well  as  their  will  to  fight.  "My  experience  is 
limited  to  World  War  11  and  Korea,’  he  remarked.  “In  neither  of  those  was  there  any 
attempt  to  preserve  the  agricultural  base,  if  the  targets  were  required  from  the 
standpoint  of  suppression  of  their  ithe  enemy's'  ability  to  wage  war." 148 

McNamara  advised  Johnson  not  to  expand  Rolling  Thunder,  but  the 
Secretary  made  little  headway  against  the  military's  arguments  for  increased  bombing. 
Since  the  oil  raids  in  mid-1%6,  he  had  questioned  the  air  campaign's  military 
effectiveness,  and  since  the  rpring  of  1967  he  had  doubted  that  the  United  States  could 
accomplish  its  original  political  objectives  through  force.  The  President,  however, 
remain'd  committed  to  the  goals  espoused  in  NSAM  288.  and  the  vision  of  an 

***JCSS4  353-67.  Memorandum  from  the  Chairman,  JCS,  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  17 
October  1967,  Pentagon  Papers.  Gravel  edition,  4: 210-11. 
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independent,  non-Co  mmunist  South  Vietnam  stilt  guides  the  military's  planning. 
Vheeler  become  a  regular  member  of  the  Tuesday  lunch  group  in  October  1967. 
assuring  that  the  President  received  the  Joint  Chiefs'  vievs  firsthand  on  a  weekly  basis. 
Moreover,  Westmoreland  reported  a  lack  of  Communist  activity  in  the  South.  The 
general's  optimism  buoyed  Johnson's  hopes  that  the  North  Vietnamese  were  finally 
starting  to  feel  the  effects  of  American  military  pressure.  In  the  aftermath  of  Senator 
Eugene  McCarthy's  November  decision  to  run  for  the  Presidency  as  a  peace  candidate, 
Westmoreland  returned  to  the  United  States  and  defended  the  administration's  conduct 
of  the  war  Johnson  received  further  support  for  the  conflict  from  a  special  senior 
advisory  group.  Consisting  of  former  officials  such  as  Dean  Acheson,  Robert  Murphy, 
and  Douglas  Dillon,  the  group  informed  the  President  that  continued  military  force 
would  pressure  the  North  into  a  favorable  settlement. i4?  McNamara  could  not  accept 
that  conclusion.  Faced  with  a  growing  isolation  from  the  mainstream  of  administration 
thinking,  he  decided  in  November  1967  to  resign  as  Secretary  of  Defense. 

Johnson's  approval  of  ten  of  the  Joint  Chiefs’  24  recommended  targets  on  16 
December  revealed  not  only  McNamara's  inability  to  influence  military  policy,  but  also 
the  President's  disdain  for  the  jeson  Study's  second  evaluation  of  Rolling  Thunder. 
Completed  at  McNamara's  request  by  many  of  the  scientists  who  participated  in  the  1966 
review,  the  December  1967  report  concluded  that  North  Vietnam's  war-righting 
capacity  had  increased  because  of  the  bombing.  The  scientists  asserted  that  Rolling 
Thunder  had  caused  the  North  Vietnamese  to  enhance  their  transportation  system  by 
making  it  more  redundant  and  eliminating  choke  points.  As  long  as  Hanoi’s  capability 
to  support  Communist  forces  in  the  South  remained,  the  Jason  Study  insisted,  bombing 
could  not  affect  the  North's  will  to  fight.  The  scientists  further  remarked  that  they 

,49Ora!  History  Interview  of  Clark  M.  Clifford  by  Joe  S.  Frantz,  Belhesda,  Maryland.  2-14 

July  1969.  Johnson  Library.  Tape  2.  pp.  24-25;  Tape  3.  pp.  4-5 

•50ciark  Clifford  replaced  McNamara  as  Secre'ary  of  Defense  at  the  end  of  February 
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could  not  devise  on  air  campaign  that  would  reduce  (he  amount  of  men  and  goods 
flowing  south . 1 5 1  Sharp  countered  ‘he  Study's  findings  with  his  own  evaluation  of  the 
air  effort.  "Although  men  and  material  needed  for  the  level  of  combat  now  prevailing 
in  South  Vietnam  continue  to  flow  despite  our  attacks  on  LOCs,"  he  conceded,  "we  have 
made  it  very  costly  to  the  enemy  in  terms  of  material,  manpower,  management,  and 
distribution."1^2  Sharp,  the  Joint  Cbiers,  and  the  President  ail  believed  that  the  higr 
con  inflicted  by  air  power,  combined  with  the  Communists'  inability  to  win  in  the 
South,  would  ultimately  cause  Hanoi  to  yield  to  American  terms. 

By  mid-December  1967,  Johnson  knew  that  the  enemy  planned  to  launch  an 
offensive  in  the  South,  and  he  felt  confident  that  American  forces  could  parry  (he 
blow.  "The  view  in  the  Vhitt  House  was  optimistic,"  Major  General  Ginsburgh  recalled. 
‘Ye  speculated  that  this  might  he  a  go- for- broke  campaign  and  that  before  the 
campaign  terminated  there  would  be  a  real  possibility  for  entering  into 
negotiations." ’53  The  President  considered  North  Vietnamese  Foreign  Minister  Nguyen 
Duy  Trinh's  public  statement  on  29  December  further  proof  that  conditions  were  ripe 
for  settlement.  Trinh  stated  that  the  North  would  begin  discussions  with  the  United 
States  once  the  bombing  stopped,  which  was  a  change  from  his  previous  comment  that 
talks  could  begin  if  the  bombing  ended.  *5*  Johnson  prohibited  raids  within  five  miles 
or  Hanoi  on  3  January  1968,  and  in  his  State  of  the  Union  address  on  the  17th  he 
encouraged  Hanoi  to  accept  his  "San  Antonio  formula"  as  the  basis  for  peace  talks. 

On  30  January,  one  day  after  the  start  of  the  cease-rire  for  the  Tet  holiday, 
the  North  Vietnamese  and  Viet  Cong  began  tfe  nr  offensive.  The  assault  caugi  i  Johnson 


Jason  Study  Report,  December  1967,  Pentagon  Papers.  Gravel  edition.  4: 222-23 
I52“i%7  Progress  Report,"  Message  from  CINCPAC  to  the  JCS,  in  Sharp,  Strategy  for 
fefSiL  p.  302 

l53Ginsburgh  interview,  26  May  1971,  pp.  10-14.  Rostow  established  a  White  House 
intelligence  evaluation  group  that  first  predicted  an  enemy  offensive;  the  CIA  and  DIA 
soon  confirmed  the  Rostow  group's  assessment. 

^Pentagon  Papers.  Gravel  edition,  4: 233 
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and  his  civilian  Advisers  off  guard.  "We  were  very  surprised  vhe?  it  came  during  the 
Tet  holidays,  which  both  sides  had  traditionally  reserved  as  a  suuuktown  period."  Rusk 
remembered.5 *5  The  attack's  magnitude  stunned  air  commanders.  An  estimated  7C.000 
troops  struck  36  of  the  South's  44  provincial  capitals  and  five  of  its  six  autonomous 
cities  * 56  Air  leaders  had  consistently  maintained  that  Rolling  Thunder  limited  the 
scale  oi  Communist  ground  operations,  sod  the  Tet  Offensive  shattered  that  conviction. 
The  assault  also  demonstrated  that  bombing  had  not  dampened  the  North  s  vili  to  fight. 

As  r.  resnit  of  Rolling  Thunde*  „  /allure  to  stymie  the  enemy's  war-i  taking 
capability,  air  commanders  sought  to  intensify  the  attack  on  Northern  morale.  The 
ferocity  of  the  enemy  offensive  caused  Wheeler  to  overcome  his  misgivings  about 
striking  targets  that  might  produce  civilian  casualties.  At  the  Tuesday  lunch  on  6 
February,  he  pleaded  with  Johnson  for  permission  to  attack  ail  targets  outside  of  ft  three 
and  a  half  mile  radius  from  the  center  of  Hanoi  and  a  one  and  a  half  mile  radius  from 
the  center  of  Haiphong.  The  general  noted  that  the  North  Vietnamese  possessed  an 
excellent  air  raid  earning  system  that  would  help  keep  civilian  casualties  to  a 
minimum  Yet  he  further  told  the  President  that  he  was  not  bothered  by  civilian  losses 
when  comparing  them  to  the  Communists'  "organized  death  and  butchery"  in  the  South. 
"All  this  relates  to  the  matter  of  pressure,"  he  remarked.  *57  Johnson  removed  the  five- 
mile  limit  around  Hanoi  and  approved  attacks  to  14  previously-restricted  targets,  but 
he  did  not  give  Wheeler  authority  to  attack  additional  targets  without  his  approval.  The 
Chairman  continued  to  press  for  raids  to  weaken  Northern  will.  On  19  March,  he 
proposed  striking  the  Haiphong  docks,  located  near  a  large  concentration  of  the  city's 


*55Rusk  interview,  15  July  1985 

*56dot(b  Richard  Palmer,  Summons  of  the  Trumpet  (Novato.  CA:  Presidio  Press,  1978),  pp. 
186-87. 

*57"||etes  of  the  President's  Tuertky  Luncheon  Meeting,"  6  Februai  y  1968,  President  s 
Appointment  File,  Johnson  library ,  Box  89. 
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inhabitant.  15®  TLe  President  rejected  the  suggestion.  By  this  time,  he  had  grave 
doubts  thet  military  pressure  would  Achieve  his  goafs  ia  Vietnam 

At  the  end  of  February,  Johnson  had  ashed  Clerk  M.  Clifford,  his  new 
Secretary  of  Defense,  to  review  Vietnam  policy  options.  Clifford  started  the  analysis 
convinced  that  increased  force  was  the  proper  response  to  the  Tet  Of  fensive.  The  belief 
proved  transitory.  W«4mort  land  had  requested  an  additional  205,000  men  to  thwart  the 
Cc.or.uaist  assault,  but  the  joint  Chiefs  could  not  give  Clifford  a  precise  time  when  the 
attrition  of  enemy  force*  would  bccon*  “unbearable  ."  *59  ia  addition,  Clifford  and  his 
tvsisUnis  determined  that  £  significant  increase  in  berahing  could  not  affect  the 
Keith's  war-  making  capability.  Thoy  ebserv  A  ♦hat  the  only  purpose  of  intensifying 
Roilkiifc!  Thunder  “'v/GUid  be  to  endoavor  io  break  the  will  of  the  North  Vietnamese 
leaders."  a  prospect  that  they  thought  had  little  chance  of  success  even  if  the  United 
States  attempted  deliberate  strikes  on  population  centers  or  the  Bed  River  dikes.  Besides 
failing  to  destroy  Horthar?  raorrh.*,  such  measures  would,  they  contended,  alienate 
cJlwd  and  domestic  support  for  the  war  nod  heighten  the  risk  of  superpower 
'ntekvantion.^  Tue  *l-sv^al  prospects  for  military  success  either  on  lh3  ground  or 
through  ths  air  cauwvt  Clifford  w  it^uiOJLen  the  arr:or  pvtisy  advisors  vho  had 
c&saceled  Johnson  ia  Kc^foV  :r  196  7  Meting  at  the  White  on  18  and  19  lfcarch, 

a  wl  of  the  •vflicids  now  advocated  a  withdraw*!  from  Vietnam.  Clifford  concurred. 

Ttft  sf  'cud  lichen"  marfaf  closely  followed  domestic  and  politics  1  crises 
fr>  ths  ^facifhc.ani  hade  major  impact ra  his  willingness  io  continue  the  war.  On  10 
March,  the  New  York  Times  reported  Vesiraore  vnd’s  rt quest  for  2G0.CQ0  more  troops, 
adding  to  rcj.'Wvxr  outcry  against  th-i  vur  fueled  by  he  Tet  Offensive  Three  days 

IS&iteaUffty  fipyf-fy.  Gravel  .diuen,  4:  268. 

^"Clifford  interview ,  2  July  1*^0,  Tape  2,  pp.  23*26. 

•^Clifford  V&riing  Group  Mmoraataum,  3  March  196.8,  Penteron  Papers.  Gravel 

edic  -.tt,  i.  *3?- 3-' 

^‘ClifTrd  interview,  14  July  1969,  Tape  3.  p  5 
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later.  Johnson  narrowly  defeated  McCarthy  in  the  New  Hampshire  primary,  and  on  the 
16th  Senator  Robert  Kennedy,  Johnson's  primary  political  foe.  announced  his 
candidacy  in  the  Presidential  race.  The  events  of  March  1968  starkly  demonstrated  that 
Johnson's  nagging  fear  had  become  a  reality— he  had  lost  the  public  support  necessary 
to  prosecute  the  war.  Clifford's  about-face  and  the  senior  advisors'  consensus  tipped 
the  scales  against  applying  additional  military  force  in  Vietnam.162  In  a  31  March 
television  address,  the  President  announced  that  aircraft  would  no  longer  bomb  the 
North,  except  in  the  area  directly  north  of  the  17th  parallel  where  enemy  build-ups 
threatened  American  and  South  Vietnamese  forces.  To  help  assure  that  the  unilateral 
action  led  to  negotiations,  he  stated  that  he  would  devote  his  remaining  time  in  office  to 
peace  efforts  and  that  he  would  not  seek  re-election. 

The  trauma  of  March  1968  combined  with  the  shock  of  the  Tet  Offensive  and 
caused  Johnson  to  abandon  his  attempt  to  create  an  independent,  stable,  non- 
Communist  South  Vietnam  through  the  application  of  military  power.  His  hope  for  a 
non -Communist  South  remained,  but  after  31  March  he  did  not  believe  that  he  could 
achieve  that  goal  by  pressuring  the  North  with  limited  military  force.  The  realization 
was  a  painful  process  that  occurred  slowly.  He  later  noted:  "When  did  1  make  the 
decisions  that  I  announced  on  the  evening  of  March  31, 1968?  The  answer  is:  9:01  P.  M. 
on  March  31. 1968." 1  *3  The  failure  to  stop  Communist  aggression  made  achieving  the 
President's  positive  political  objective  problematic;  an  independent,  non-Communist 
South  cowld  exist  only  if  it  could  prevent  a  Communist  takeover,  and  without  continued 
American  military  assistance,  the  South's  survival  was  unlikely. 

Johnson  thus  provided  his  successor  with  a  dilemma,  and  that  dilemma 
formed  the  basis  of  America's  revamped  war  aims.  On  the  one  hand,  the  lack  of  public 

l62Tcwnsend  Hoopes,  Johnson's  Under  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  maintains  that 
Clifford's  dissatisfaction  with  the  war  was  the  key  reason  for  the  President’s  March 
decision  to  de-escalate.  See  Hoopes'  Tha  1-imits  of  Intervention  (New  York.  David  McKay 
Company,  Inc.,  1969). 

163 Johnson,  Vantaae  Point,  p.  423. 
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support  for  the  war  compelled  the  President  to  remove  American  forces  from  Vietnam. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  still  sought  to  preserve  a  non-Communist  South.  Fittingly. 
Johnson  provided  the  label  for  these  tv  in  coals.  "Let  men  everywhere  know."  he 
concluded  his  V  March  address,  "that  a  strong,  a  confident,  and  a  vigilant  America 
stands  ready  tonight  to  achieve  an  honorable  peace."164 

In  attempting  to  achieve  "peace  with  honor."  Richard  M.  Niion  would  place 
a  large  measure  of  faith  in  air  power. 


,640uoted  in  Pentagon  Papers.  Gravel  edition,  4: 275. 


CHAPTER  IV 


ROLLING  THUNDER:  RESTRAINTS  AND  RESULTS 


Ve  are  considering  air  action  against  the  North  as  the  means  to  a  limited 
objective— the  improvement  of  our  bargaining  position  vith  the  Nor*K 
Vietnamese.  At  the  same  time  ve  are  sending  signals  to  the  North 
Vietnamese  that  our  limited  purpose  is  to  persuade  them  to  stop 
harassing  their  neighbors,  that  ve  do  not  seek  to  bring  dovn  the  Hanoi 
regime  or  to  interfere  vith  the  independence  of  Hanoi. 

George  V.  Bell,  3  October  190's1 


It  is  vithln  our  pover  to  give  much  more  drastic  varaings  to  Hanoi  than 
any  ve  have  yet  given .  If  General  Eisenhover  is  right  in  his  belief  that 
it  vas  the  prospect  of  nuclear  attack,  vhich  brought  an  armistice  in 
Korea,  ve  should  at  least  consider  vhat  realistic  threat  of  larger  action  is 
available  to  us  for  communication  to  Hanoi. 

McGeorge  Bundy.  30  June  19632 


A  variety  of  controls  limited  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam.  While 
President  Lyndon  Johnson’s  much-publicized  political  restrictions  vere  the  most 
obvious  limitation  on  the  campaign,  military  and  operational  restrictions  also  confined 
the  air  effort.  These  controls  reduced  bombing's  military  effectiveness,  and  hence  its 
efficacy  as  a  political  instrument.  The  air  campaign  did  not  significantly  lessen  the 
North's  capability  to  fight,  nor  did  it  veaken  Hanoi's  viUingness  to  continue  the  vat* 

Rolling  Thunder's  inability  to  achieve  decisive  results  did  not  stem  entirely 
from  the  controls  placed  on  it.  Of  equal  importance  to  the  restrictions  vas  the  failure 
of  civilian  and  military  leaders  to  appreciate  the  type  of  varfare  vaged  by  the  enemy. 

1George  V.  Ball.  "Hov  Valid  Are  the  Assumptions  underlying  our  Viet-Nam  Policies?"  5 
October  l<»4  The  Atlantic  (July  1972),  p.  38 

Memorandum  from  McGeorge  Bundy  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  30  June  1963. 

National  Security  Files,  NSC  History:  "Deployment  of  Major  US  Forces  to  Vietnam,  July 
1963,"  Vol.  6,  Lyndon  Baines  Johnson  Library,  Austin.  Texas,  Boa  43 
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Detpiie  irsquenUy  rtniag  that  the  Communist*  conducted  guerrilla,  warfare,  both 
groups  assumed  that  the  destruction  of  resources  necessary  for  cpflypnUQflll  conflict 
would  weaJken  the  enemy's  capability  and  will  to  fight  unconventionally  The  United 
States  had  never  opposed  a  guerrilla  foe  in  the  nuclear  era.  and  memories  of 
unconventional  conflicts  in  the  Philippines  and  Latin  America  had  faded  in  the 
aftershock  of  Hiroshima.  America  had  also  fought  only  one  limited  war  in  the  atomic 
age.  Air  commanders  in  the  early  l%Os  considered  Korea  an  aberration  and  prepared 
fcr  global  conflict  with  the  Soviet  Union.  Meanwhile,  civilian  leaders  saw  the  Soviets 
retreat  in  Cuba  from  the  threat  of  American  air  power.  The  absence  of  limited  war 
experience  in  an  unconventional  environment  combined  with  smug  self-assurance 
and  led  to  a  misplaced  faith  in  Rolling  Thunder.  Instead  of  facilitating  victory,  the  air 
power  convictions  of  civilian  and  military  chiefs  served  as  blinders  obscuring  the  true 
image  of  the  Vietnam  Tar. 


OS  BELLIHE  IgifflPES 


POLITICAL  CONTROLS 


Johnson's  controls  on  the  air  campaign  flowed  from  his  negative  political 
objectives.  Tbe  goals  of  avoiding  Soviet  or  Chinese  intervention,  preserving  the  Great 
Society,  securing  a  favorable  American  image  overseas,  and  maintaining  the  support  of 
Western  allies  caused  him  to  keep  a  tight  rein  on  Rolling  Thunder.  Although  he 
periodically  relaxed  his  controls,  the  President  remained  constantly  alert  for  signs  that 
Rolling  Thunder  threatened  the  accomplishment  of  his  negative  aims.  By  restricting 
weaponry,  targets,  and  sertie  rates,  he  tried  to  fashion  an  air  campaign  that  would  hurt 
North  Vietnam  without  provoking  external  observers. 

Armament  limitations  included  both  a  ban  on  nuclear  weapons  and  the 
restricted  employment  of  B-32  bombers.  Neither  Johnson  nor  the  Joint  Chiefs  seriously 
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considered  using  the  Atomic  bomb  Against  the  North.  To  do  so  would  have  invited  the 
nuclear  exchange  that  the  President  feared;  further,  air  leaders  found  no  targets 
worthy  of  atomic  ordnance  They  proposed  sending  B-3 2s.  with  30-ton  loads  of 
conventional  'irsn“  bombs,  against  marshalling  yards  and  airfields.^  Despite 
dispatching  additional  bombers  to  the  Pacific  in  early  1963,  Johnson  hesitated  to  send 
them  across  the  17th  parallel.  He  believed  that  B-32  attacks  on  the  North  would  appear 
too  provocative,  plus  he  wanted  to  avoid  losses  to  a  major  component  of  America's 
nuclear  deterrent*  In  mid- June  1963,  he  permitted  bomber  raids  in  the  South,  and  the 
"Arc  Light"  campaign  of  B-32  close  air  support  soort  became  a  regular  feature  of  the 
Southern  war.  Not  until  1966  did  Johnson  erdor  the  bombers  northward.  They  flew 
only  HI  Rolling  Thunder  missions,  and  most  occurred  near  the  demilitarized  zone  .5  B- 
32s  did,  however,  attack  Haiphong's  oil  storage  facilities  in  April  1967. 

Controls  on  targets  also  limited  the  air  effort.  American  jets  did  not  attack 
the  enemy  heartland"  north  of  the  20th  parallel  until  late  1963.  Johnson  restricted 
raids  against  Hanoi,  Haiphong,  and  targets  adjacent  to  the  Chinese  border,  although  the 
limitations  varied  in  severity.  Unless  they  secured  the  President's  approval  through 
the  Joint  Chiefs,  air  commanders  could  not  attack  targets  within  a  30-mile  radius  from 
the  center  of  Hanoi,  a  10-mile  radius  from  the  center  of  Haiphong,  and  within  30  miles 
of  China.  These  "Restricted  Area"  controls  remained  in  effect  for  the  duration  of 
Rolling  Thunder.  In  December  1966,  Johnson  established  "Prohibited  Areas"  around 
Hanoi  and  Haiphong.  These  were  zones  where  no  attacks— or  overflights— were 
possible.  The  Prohibited  Area  restrictions  fluctuated  according  to  Johnson's 


3The  Pentagon  Papers:  The  Defense  Department  History  of  U  ^itod  States 


(Boston;  Beacon  Press,  1971),  Vol.  3; 


209. 333-34 


^Memorandum  from  General  Andrew  Goodpaster  to  the  President.  ‘Meeting  with 
General  Eisenhower,"  12  October  1963,  National  Security  Files,  Name  File;  President 
Eisenhower,  Johnson  Library,  Box  3 

^Raphael  Littauer  and  Norman  Uphoff,  eds..  The  Air  ¥ar  in  Indochina  (Bojtsn:  Beacon 
Press.  1972),  p.  44. 
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temperament  and  the  seriousness  of  American  negotiating  effoits.  For  most  of  1967, 
the  zones  vcre  a  10-mile  circle  around  the  center  of  Hanoi  and  a  four-mUe  circle 
around  Haiphong.6 

Besides  determining  There  his  pilots  could  attack,  the  President  decided  hov 
often  they  could  do  so.  By  assigning  targets  in  weekly,  or  bi-weekly,  increments,  he 
assured  that  the  campaign  would  intensify  gradually.  Johnson  also  stopped  Rolling 
Thunder  completely  on  eight  different  occasions  between  March  1963  and  March  1968. 
His  reasons  for  the  cessations  varied.  In  May  1963.  he  halted  the  campaign  for  sis  days 
as  ‘a  propaganda  effort*  to  demonstrate  that  he  sought  a  peaceful  solution  to  the  war.7 
The  attempt  to  negotiate  was  not  genuine,  unlike  bids  made  in  December  1963  end 
February  1967  in  concert  with  respective  bombing  pauses  of  37  and  six  days.  Jchnscn 
stopped  Rolling  Thunder  briefly  during  both  Christmas  and  New  Year's  in  1966  and 
1967,  and  for  24  hours  on  R^ddha’s  birthday  in  May  1967. 

Conditions  in  S  iuth  Vietnam  further  affected  the  air  campaign  s  tempo  The 
President  refused  to  start  bombing  in  December  1964  or  February  1963  while  coups 
immobilized  the  Saigon  government.  Likewise,  he  hesitated  to  attack  oil  storage 
facilities  while  Buddhist  protesters  challenged  Premier  Nguyen  Cao  Ky's  authority  in 
spring  1966.  Johnson  had  initially  intended  Rolling  Thunder  to  be  a  joint  operation  by 
American  and  South  Vietnamese  air  forces.  The  difficulty  of  coordinating  with 
5outhe*  n  leaders.8  and  the  lack  of  sophisticated  South  Vietnamese  aircraft  and  highly- 
trained  pilots,  caused  him  in  March  1963  to  drop  the  requirement  for  Southern 


6Pentaaon  Papers.  Gravel  edition.  4: 233. 

7lsan  iS  Bet  sfiiber  196*  meeting  with  Johnson  and  his  principal  civilian  advisors. 
Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  S  .  McNamara  stated  that  the  May  pause  “was  a  propaganda 
effort— no;  for  the  Soviets  to  help  [negotiate].”  No  one  challenged  this  explanation.  See 
‘12:33  P.  M.  Meeting  with  Foreign  Policy  Advisors  on  Bombing  Pause,”  18  December 
1963,  Meeting  Notes  File,  Johnson  Library.  Box  1. 


*Messag\  Maxwell  Taylor  to  George  Ball,  3  June  1963.  National  Security  Files,  i?SC 
History  Deployment  of  Major  US  Forces  to  Vietnam,  July  1963,”  Vol.  4,  Johnson  Library, 
Box  41. 
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participation  Tne  qualification  restricted  operations  during  Rolling  Thunder  s  first 
taro  weeks,  the  period  ▼hen  the  Presidents's  civilian  advisors  had  the  most  faith  in  its 
success. 

In  addition  to  announced  bombing  controls,  Johnson  and  his  civilian 
counselors  indirectly  limited  Rolling  Thunder.  Concerns  other  than  Vietnam  reduced 
the  attention  that  civilian  leaders  could  devote  to  the  air  campaign,  and  Tuesday  lunch 
decision-mating  sometimes  blurred  the  intentions  of  the  President  and  his  advisors.  At 
the  end  of  April  1963,  cn  attempted  coup  in  the  Dominican  Republic  compelled  Johnson 
to  focus  on  the  Caribbean  Then  Rolling  Thunder  eras  not  yet  tvo  months  old 
Determined  to  forestall  the  establishment  of  a  second  Communist  regime  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  he  dispatched  22.00U  troops  to  the  country.  The  Dominican  crisis 
continued  until  early  June  and  prevented  Johnson  from  giving  careful  thought  to  his 
May  decision  to  stop  Rolling  Thunder  temporarily  9  The  Arab- Israeli  War  in  June  1967, 
followed  by  the  Glassboro  Summit  later  that  month,  also  diverted  the  President's 
attention  from  Vietnam.  Alter  having  asked  for  a  review  of  Vietnam  policy  options  in 
May  1967,  he  delayed  his  response  to  bomoing  proposals  until  late  July.  The  North 
Korean  capture  of  the  American  intelligence  ship  Pueblo  on  23  January  1968-seven 
days  prior  to  the  Tet  Offensive— distracted  Johnson  and  his  advisors  from  Vietnam  and 
heightened  the  surprise  of  the  Communist  assault.  Instead  of  sending  reserve  ground 
and  air  units  to  Southeast  Asia  to  oppose  the  attack,  he  ordered  reserves  to  Korea  to 
bolster  American  forces  there. 

The  President  made  many  of  his  foreign  policy  decisions,  including  those 
concerning  Rolling  Thunder,  during  his  Tuesday  White  House  luncheons.  The  lunch 
group  met  roughly  160  times  between  1964  and  1968,  although  the  frequency  of 
meetings  Tas  erratic.  After  a  9  March  1963  session,  Johnson  convened  Tuesday  lunches 

^Oral  History  Interview  of  William  Bundy  by  Page  £.  Mullohan,  29  May  1969,  Johnson 
Library,  Tape  2.  p.  27. 
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for  11  cooaecutivo  veeks,  and  be  relied  on  them  often  in  August  and  September.  In  the 
first  20  veeks  or  1966,  the  lunch  group  met  only  six  times,  but  after  December  1966  the 
luncheons  occurred  an  average  of  four  out  of  every  five  veeks. 10  Johnson  preferred 
the  lunch  sessions  to  National  Security  Council  (NSC)  meetings  because  they  lessened 
the  chance  that  secret  material  might  leak  to  the  press.  ‘In  effect,  the  Tuesday 
luncheons  are  re  NSC  meetings— the  key  participants  of  the  NSC  vere  present,"  reflected 
Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk.  "The  luncheon  format  ailoved  complete  candor;  there 
▼as  nobody  sitting  in  chairs  along  the  vail.  Ve  knev  vhat  was  said  vouldn't  be  in  The 
Washington  Post  the  next  day  "n 

While  permitting  candor,  the  luncheons  did  not  guarantee  clarity.  Only 
Johnson’s  principal  advisors  attended  the  gatherings  and  they  did  not  publish  the 
sessions’  results.12  William  Bundy,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  East  Asian  Affairs, 
described  the  Tuesday  lunch  as  'an  abomination  ”  IS  He  recalled  that  after  a  luncheon 
he  vould  telephone  his  counterpart  at  the  Defense  Department.  Assistant  Secretary 
John  T.  McNaughton.  to  discuss  That  each  thought  vere  the  decisions  made  at  the 
session.  Different  perceptions  vere  frequent.  Beniamin  Read,  the  State  Department’s 
executive  secretary,  noted  that  occasionally  after  talking  vith  Rusk  and  National 
Security  Advisor  Walt  W.  Rostov,  ‘you  voi  think  that  they  had  attended  separate 
lunches.*14 

The  information  that  air  chiefs  received  from  the  Tuesday  luncheons  vas 
sometimes  incorrect  and  often  caused  confusion.  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  S. 
McNamara  informed  Admiral  U.  S.  Grant  Sharp.  Rolling  Thunder's  operational 

,eD«vid  C.  Humphrey.  "Tuesday  Lunch  at  the  Johnson  White  Houe:  A  Preliminary 
Assessment,"  CjalflflUit  ffiirtftiT*  (Winter  1964),  pp.  62-69. 

• 1  Interview  of  Dean  Rusk  by  the  author,  Athens,  Georgia,  IS  July  1965 
1  tester  L.  Cooper,  The  Lost  Crusade;  America  in  Vietnam  (New  York:  Dodd,  Mead,  ana 
Company,  1970)  p.  414. 

13William  Bundy  interviev,  2  June  1969,  Tape  5.  pp.  12-13 
i4Quoted  in  Humphrey,  p.  96. 


commander,  on  10  May  1963  that  the  Do r  thing  would  stop  for  several  days  “in  order  to 
obaarve  [the]  reaction  of  DRV  (Democratic  Republic  of  (North)  Vietnam]  rail  and  road 
transportation  systems.'1 3  The  Sectetary  did  not  mention  that  Johnson  intended  the 
interlude  as  a  ploy  to  demonstrate  his  williingness  to  negotiate.  Vhea  the  bombing 
resumed,  the  lunch  group  produced  a  definition  of  “acceptable'  interdiction  targets 
that  baffled  air  commanders.  Pilots  teamed  that  they  had  authority  to  strike  moving 
targets  such  as  convoys  and  troops,  but  that  they  could  not  attack  highways,  railroads, 
or  bridges  unless  moving  traffic  appeared  on  the  structures.16  Moreover,  the  precise 
meaning  of  “moving  targets'  was  unclear  to  those  executing  Rolling  Thunder.  A  wing 
commander  in  Thailand  displayed  his  conflision  over  permissible  interdiction  targets  to 
2nd  Air  Division  Headquarters  in  Saigon: 

What  is  a  military  convoy?  How  many  vehicles  constitute  a  convoy? 

When  a  specified  number  of  vehicles  covers  what  length  of  road  is  it  a 
convoy?  Is  a  single  vehicle  travelling  by  itself  an  authorized  target? . . . 

Targets  on  a  'truckable  ancillary  road”  are  listed  as  a  target.  How  far  off 
of  a  specified  route  aro  we  authorized  to  follow  a  truckable  ancillary 
road?  Troops'  ere  listed  as  targets.  The  difficulty  of  recognizing  groups 
of  civilians  on  the  ground  from  troops  is  readily  apparent  1  recognize 
this  as  my  problem  but  believe  that  it  can  be  better  defined.17 

The  air  commanders  failure  to  receive  precise  information  from  the 
Tuesday  lunch  group  stemmed  partly  from  its  lack  of  a  military  repreeectative.  Until 
late  1967,  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  Earle  G.  ¥  heeler  did  not  regularly 
participate  in  the  sessions.  General  Vheeler  believed  that  the  President  harbored 
suspicions  of  military  parochialism,  and  that  those  notions  prevented  Johnson  from 


^Message  from  the  Secretary  of  State  to  CINCPAC  and  COMUSMACV,  10  May  1963, 
Pentaaon  Papers.  Gravel  edition,  3: 367. 

16US  Congress,  Senate,  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  Preparedness  Investigating 
Subcommittee,  Air  ¥*r  ttailOi  Nqrth  Vietnam.  90th  Cong..  1st  sees.,  part  3, 27  -29  August 
1967,  p.47*. 

17Message,  190933Z  May  1963  from  4ls<  AD IV  ADVON  to  2  AD  CP,  in  PACAF  outgoing 
¥*?*!gtW  3  Acril-24  December  1%V  Air  Force  Historical  Research  Center  (herein 
referred  to  as  AFHRC),  Maxwell  AFB,  Alabama,  file  number  K717.1623-  “Pending  more 
definitive  guidance  from  headquarters/  the  wing  commander  defined  a  convoy  as 
‘three  or  more  internal  combustion  vehicles  going  the  same  direction  on  not  more 
than  a  one  mile  segment  of  a  specified  route.” 
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initalty  inviting  hiim  t?»  the  Tuesday  lunches18  Vb sieve r  the  m»a,  the  President 
Mined  him  from  not  only  from  the  Tuesday  sessions,  but  slso  from  other  decision¬ 
making  forums.  Wheeler  did  not  attend  the  three  cabinet  room  meetings  in  December 
1969  in  which  Johnson  and  his  civilian  advisors  discussed  »,he  sterile  of  a  bombing 
halt.19  In  January  1467.  the  President  formed  a  special  committee  to  examine  Vietnam 
planning.  Its  members  gathered  on  Thursdays,  evaluating  Rolling  Thunder  and 
Vietnnmisation.  Air  force  Major  General  Robert  N.  Ginsburgh.  Wheeler  s  repre¬ 
sentative  to  the  NSC,  soon  learned  of  the  meetings,  but  "eras  specifically  prohibited 
from  informing  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  their  existence.'*  Wheeler  remained 
unaware  of  the  committee  for  two  months,  when  Johnson  finally  aikvtvd  him  to 
participate  in  iL5* 

Until  the  spring  of  »%7,  the  President  relied  extensively  on  his  civilian 
advisors  in  Rolling  Thunder  decision -making.  Uncertain  of  himself  in  foreign  affairs, 
he  trusted  the  judgments  of  those  possessing  strong  foreign  policy  credentials.  He 
retained  this  faiiii  his  counselors  during  the  target  selection  process.  McNamara, 
Rusk  end  respective  National  Security  Advisors  McGeorge  Bundy  and  Rostow  formed 
the  core  of  Johnson's  brain-fruit.  Their  targeting  suggestions  did  not  always  conform 
to  the  Joint  Chiefs  proposals.  Major  General  Gilbert  L.  Meyers,  7th  Air  Force  Deputy 
Commander,  noted  that  many  of  the  targets  assigned  during  1466  were  abandoned 


i8Oral  History  Interview  of  Earle  G.  V heeler  by  Dorothy  Pierce  McS weeny.  Washington, 
DC.  71  August  1969,  Johnson  Library,  Tape  1.  p.  12. 

i9"Meeting  with  Foreign  Policy  Advisors  on  Vietnam,*  17  December  1969:  ‘12:39  P.  M 
Meeting  with  Foreign  Policy  Advisors  on  Bombing  Pause,'  IS  December  1969:  "Meeting 
vith  Foreign  Policy  Advisors,*  21  December  1969.  in  Meeting  Notes  File,  Johnson 
Library.  Box  1. 

2*USAF  Oral  History  Interview  of  Major  General  Robert  R  Ginsburgh  by  Colonel  John  E. 
Van  l»yn  aa^  Major  Richard  B.  Clement.  26  May  1971,  AFHRC,  fils  number  1239.0912- 
477,  pp.  69-60.  The  group  was  known  as  the  "no  committee"  because  of  the  President's 
wish  to  limit  talk  about  another  formal  cos  ^ittee  Directed  by  Under  Secretary  of  State 
¥icheta  fatten  bach,  its  members  included  McNamara,  Rusk.  Rostow,  McNouf  hton.  and 
William  Bundy. 
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complexes  built  by  the  French  2*  Lieutenant  Colonel  William  H.  Greenhalfh,  Deputy 
Director  of  Targets  for  7th  Air  Force  Intelligence,  recalled  that  a  message  arrived  from 
Washington  in  late  1966  asking  why  7th  Air  Force  had  not  attacked  a  missile  propellant 
storage  area  near  Hanoi.  The  intelligence  officers  responded  that  they  knew  of  no 
such  facility,  and  received  word  that  the  building  appeared  on  film  taken  during  a 
particular  photographic  reconnaissance  mission.  The  officers  scrutinized  the  film  but 
failed  to  find  the  structure.  After  again  reporting  their  lack  of  success,  they  were 
directed  to  examine  s p>  Ac  coordinates  on  a  single  frame  of  the  Aim.  They  enlarged 
the  frame  and  found  only  a  small  village,  typical  of  others  in  the  area,  with  a  long 
storage  building.  No  roads,  railroads,  or  waterways  led  to  the  hamlet.  Greenhalgh 
remabered,  "so  are  could  not  figure  out  how  anyone  could  have  thought  there  was  any 


significant  military  target  in  the  village  "  Greenhalgh  briefed  his  predicament  to 
General  John  D.  Ryan,  the  Cbmaander  of  Pacific  Air  Forces,  who  sms  in  Saigon  on  an 
inspection  Ryan  took  the  briefing  calmly,  and  replied  only.  ‘Bomb  ii.’  Seventh  Air 
Force  fighters  then  attached  the  structure,  “but  the  pilot;  could  not  pick  out  which 
village  they  were  to  bomb  and  laid  their  bombs  on  the  Let  they  could  figure  out.  From 


the  bomb 


ml  photographs  we  were  able  to  show  the  pilots  which 


village  they  were  to  bomb,  and  the  aezl  mission  wiped  it  out  There  sms  no  sign  of 


missile  propellant  or  anything  alas  of  military  value.*23  During  the  whole  of  1966, 
Johnson  approved  only  22  of  the  Joint  Chiefs'  recommended  targets 


The  strained  rapport  batsmen  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  tire  Chairman  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  sms  n  further  indirect  control  on  Soiling  Thunder  To  guarantee  that 
Johnson  received  the  Joint  Chiefs'  views,  Wheeler  often  sent  McNamara  memorandums 


21  Air  War  Vjflfllgt  part  27-29  August  1967,  p.  479. 

22Letter  from  Lieutenant  Colonel  William  H.  Greenhalgh  to  the  author,  4  April  1997. 


2*Air  War  anaiow  North  Vietnam,  part  *S.  27-29  Ausuet  1967.  p.  479  Poor  weather  also 
contributed  to  the  low  total  of  fixed  targets  struck. 
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with  a  request  to  forward  the  correspondence  to  the  President.  The  Secretory  complied 
with  the  Chairman's  op  peels,24  but  he  did  not  always  forcefulty  present  the  chiefs* 
Tiers  during  meetings  rich  Johnson.  McNamara  told  the  President  thet  the  militnry*s 
opposition  to  o  December  1963  bombing  pouse  m  “boloney ."  end  stsied  thot  he  could 
"take  on  the  chiefs."2*  He  rarely  notified  military  lenders  before  arguing  against  the 
suggestions  they  sent  to  Johnson  2*  Such  action  led  Wheeler  to  write  at  the  end  of  his 
November  1966  proposal  for  Soiling  Thunder  32:  "1  recommend  the  following:  (a)  that 
President  Johnson  be  briefed  in  the  immediate  future  on  BT  (Soiling  Thunder)  32  so 
that  his  early  approval  on  the  program  can  be  obtained;  and  (b)  that  I  be  present  in 
order  to  explain  the  photography  and  IT  32  and  to  respond  to  any  questions  the 
President  might  have."27 

By  the  fall  of  1966.  Wheeler  knew  that  McNamara  had  lost  frith  in  Rolling 
Thunder.  Tat  the  Chairman  continued  to  protect  his  case  for  it  created  bombing 
through  the  Secretary  rather  than  by  going  directly  te  Johnson.  In  his  capacity  as  top 
military  advisor.  Wheeler  had  the  right  to  express  bio  views  firsthand  to  the  President. 
He  cheat  instead  te  tender  his  opinions  rrictly  within  the  cenfiaea  of  the  chain -of- 
commaad.2*  Wheeler  and  bis  counterparts  ward  jdeatod.  however,  vhsa  Johnson  made 
him  a  regular  member  of  the  Tuesday  lunch  group.  The  JCS  was  much  more 
comfortable  in  having  their  case  made  by  their  own  colleague.*  recalled  Rnetow.  who 
helped  persuade  the  President  te  add  the  general  te  the  stations.2* 

^GiMburgh  interview,  26  May  1971.  pp  74-73 

^Meeting  with  Feroiga  Policy  Advisors  on  Vietnam.’  17  December  1963:  12  33  P  M 
Meeting  with  Feriegn  Policy  Advisers  on  Bombing  Pause/  It  December  1963- 
^^Oral  Htaiery  Interview  of  General  John  P.  McConnell  by  Dorothy  Pierce  McSweeay. 
Washington.  DC.  14. 2S  August  1969,  Johnson  Library.  Tape  1.  p.  3* 

^CM 1906-66.  Memorandum  from  the  Chairman,  JCS,  to  the  Secretary  of  Defease.  S 
November  1966.  Notional  Security  Files.  Country  File:  Vietnam.  Folder  2EE,  Johnson 
Library.  Box  73. 

^Giasburgh  interview.  26  May  1971,  p.  74. 

^Interview  of  Walt  W.RoMew  by  the  author,  Austin.  Texas.  23  May  1916 
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A s  the  var  progressed,  Johnson's  civilian  advisors  became  less  able  to 
provide  him  with  sound  recommendations.  The  demands  of  the  conflict  became  a  grim 
routine  that  tended  to  stifle  original  thought.  Observed  White  House  staff  member 
Chester  Cooper: 

The  problem  vu  that  there  vas  no  dme  or  opportune  for  quiet 
converstation  or  even  for  quiet  contemplation.  Exhausted,  harassed, 
besieged  men  found  it  necessary  to  concentrate  on  tactics  rather  than 
strategy,  on  micro-problems  rather  than  macro-solutions,  on  today's 
crises  rather  than  tomorrow's  opportunities.  New  bombing  target 
*  packages’  rather  than  diplomatic  or  political  initiatives  tended  to  be  the 
typical  menu  for  the  President's  Tuesday  Lunch."  Someone  once  said  as 
he  watched  the  Secretary  of  State  dashing  off  to  the  White  House.  "If  you 
told  him  light  now  of  a  sure-fire  way  to  defeat  the  Viet  Cong  and  to  get 
out  of  Vietnam,  he  would  groan  that  he  waa  too  busy  to  worry  about  that 
now;  he  had  to  discuss  next  week's  bombing  targets."*0 

Although  Johnson' 3  reliance  on  his  civilian  advisors  ebbed  during  Rolling 
Thunder,  be  never  completely  disregarded  their  recommendations.  The  intimate 
atmosphere  of  the  Tuesday  lunch  heightened  the  counselors'  influence  on  Johnson. 
After  the  December  1963  pause  suggested  by  his  advisors  failed  to  produce  peace,  the 
President  listened  less  to  their  proposals.5 •  Still,  he  .vlutcl  tc  order  the  oil  storage 
attacks  in  aid-1966  until  a  consensus  of  both  civilian  and  military  leaders 
recommended  the  strikes.  McNanara's  influence  waned  once  he  lost  faith  Im  America's 
ability  to  win  the  war.  Johnson  then  frequently  turned  to  Rostov.52  who  shared  the 
President's  belief  in  early  1967  that  more  bombing  would  pay  dividends.  Gradually, 
however,  other  advisors  joined  McNamara's  ranks.  By  March  19cs3,  Johnson  found  that 
mom  of  his  counselors  ao  longer  supported  the  war.  Despite  the  Joint  Chiefs'  call  for 
more  oxtonrire  air  attacks,  the  President  needed  more  than  the  backing  of  bis  military 
loaders  to  expand  the  conflict  Without  his  civilian  advisors'  endorsement,  he  doubted 
that  he  could  win  in  Vietnam. 

*°Cooper.  p  420 

5 1  William  Dundy  interview,  29  May  1%9.  Tape  3.  p  24;  Oral  History  Interview  of  Clark 
M.  Clifford  by  Joe  B.  Frantz,  hotheads,  Maryland  2  July  1969.  Tape  2.  p.  20. 

52Qinbfd  interview,  13  December  1969.  Tape  5.  pp  20-21. 
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in  the  final  analysis,  Johnson  was  himself  an  indirect  control  on  Rolling 
Thunder  His  frequent  absences  from  Washington  hammered  both  civilian  and  military 
chiefs  vho  sought  to  implement  new  bombing  policies.  In  early  October  1963.  he 
entered  Bethosda  Naval  Hospital  for  gall  bladder  surgery,  remained  there  two  weeks, 
and  then  spent  eight  of  1933’s  remaining  ten  weeks  at  his  Texas  ranch.  While  in  Texas, 
he  ordered  the  December  bombing  pause  on  the  night  of  the  27th  without  any  prior 
notice  .33  The  President  spent  most  of  November  and  December  1966  at  the  ranch, 
where  in  mid-November  he  approved  the  Joint  Chiefs’  proposal  for  Rolling  Thunder  32. 
William  Bundy  considered  the  Texas  trips  ‘a  sianificant  impediment  in  the  way  of 
government*  because  they  prevented  Johnson  s  advisors  from  meeting  with  him  face- 
to-face  .34  The  absences  disrupted  the  Tuesday  lunch  targeting  process,  which 
so aie times  resulted  in  the  failure  to  update  the  approved  list  of  targets. 

While  significant,  Johnson’s  departures  from  Washington  were  not  his  most 
telling  control  on  the  air  campaign.  Perhaps  store  than  any  other  factor,  the 
President’s  ego  limited  Rolling  Thunder.  He  saw  himself  in  the  image  of  Franklin 
Roosevelt 33--es  a  leader  who  could  provide  the  nation  with,  guns  end  butter.  Unlike 
Roosevelt,  Johnson  could  not  do  both,  yet  he  was  unwilling  u>  surrender  either  goat. 
His  commitment  to  the  Great  Society  clashed  with  his  conviction  that  he  would  not  be 
the  firm  President  to  lose  a  war.  The  conflicting  desires  stymied  his  ability  to  make  a 
hard  decision  about  either  concern.  ‘No  President,  at  Irnst  not  this  President,  makes  a 
decision  until  he  publicly  announces  that  decision  and  acts  upon  it.*  he  reflected  5* 
Throughout  the  three  years  of  Rolling  Thunder.  Johnson’s  major  declaration  of 

33William  Bundy  interview,  29  May  1969,  Tape  3.  P  17. 

Hfe&.pp.  13-14  Original  emphasis. 

33 Johnson  placed  Roosevelt’s  portrait  on  the  wall  across  from  his  choir  in  the  cabinet 
room.  See  Henry  Graff,  The  Tuesday  fahiaet  (Englewood  Cliffs:  Prentice  Hail.  1970),  p 
37. 

3*Lyndon  Heines  Johnson,  fhe  Vantato  Point:  Perspectives  of  the  Presidency  1963-1969 
(New  York.  Holt.  Reinhart,  and  Winston,  1971).  p.  423 
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bombing  objectives  come  on  31  March  196S~vhen  he  voiced  his  intention  to  curtail 
the  campaign  to  induce  negotiations. 

MILITARY  CONTROLS 

Although  less  obvious  than  political  restraints,  military  controls  limited 
Rolling  Thunder’s  effectiveness.  Foremost  among  the  military  limitations  was  Air 
Force  strategic  bombing  doctrine.  As  a  result  of  Air  Corps  Tactical  School  instruction. 
World  War  II  experience,  and  postwar  planning,  that  doctrine  stressed  destroying  an 
enemy's  capability  to  fight  through  attacks  on  its  economic  vital  centers.  Air  chiefs 
equated  economic  viability  to  industrial  prowess.  They  believed  that  the  destruction  of 
production  centers  and  their  means  of  distribution  would  guarantee  the  loss  of  war- 
fighting  capacity.  The  emphasis  on  industry  stemmed  from  several  factors:  the  major 
belligerents  in  World  War  II  had  relied  extensively  on  their  industrial  might  to  wage 
war;  the  Soviet  Union,  the  expected  enemy  of  the  next  war.  was  an  industrial  power; 
and— perhaps  most  important-air  leaders  knew  the  value  of  industry  to  their  own 
nation’s  war-fighting  capabilfy.  Moreover,  they  knew  that  the  manufacture  and 
distribution  of  goods  were  essential  facets  of  American  society.  They  assumed  that  any 
opponent  would  place  a  high  premium  on  preserving  what  they  perceived  not  only  as 
necessary  components  for  modern  war.  but  also  as  fundamental  features  of  twentieth- 
century  social  order  .57 

Largely  because  of  these  beliefs,  air  planners  designed  a  campaign  to  wreck 
North  Vietnam's  industrial  capacity.  They  realized  that  the  North  possesmd  a  meager 
industrial  base  heavily  supplemented  by  imports.  Yet.  in  their  eyes,  the  overall  lack  of 
technological  sophistication  increased  the  value  of  the  North’s  miniscule  industry. 

57  As  a  rationale  for  raids  on  power  plants,  the  Joint  Chiefs  stated  that  the  ? Jacks  would 
have  significant  sociological  and  psychological  effects"  on  the  North  Vietnamese 
populace.  See  Annex  A  to  Appendix  A  of  JCSM  811-63.  Memorandum  from  the  Chairman. 
kS.  to  the  Secretary  of  Defen ee,  7  December  1963.  National  Security  Files.  Country  File: 
ietnam,  JCS  Memorandums,  Vol.  2.  Johnson  Library.  Box  193 
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They  contended  that  its  destruction  would  disrupt  the  Northern  economy  to  such  a 
degree  that  Hanoi  could  no  longer  support  the  Viet  Cong.  'Stepped-up  lnteidiction 
efforts  against  DRV  target  systems  would  significantly  affect  industrial  and  commercial 
activity  in  the  DRV  and  place  in  serious  jeopardy  the  viability  of  the  nonagricultural 
sector  of  the  North  Vietnamese  economy,'  the  Joint  Chiefs  informed  McNamara  at  the 
end  of  August  1963.5*  This  perception  endured  until  the  1968  Tet  Offensive,  it  caused 
the  chiefs  to  argue  for  attacks  on  oil  storage  facilities,  cement  and  steel  factories,  and 
electric  power  plants  in  addition  to  raids  on  the  transportation  system. 

The  air  leaders'  conviction  that  industrial  targets  were  the  proper  objectives 
for  an  air  campaign  led  them  to  shun  attacks  on  irrigation  dams  and  the  Red  River 
dikes.  North  Vietnam  possessed  91  waterway  locks  and  dams,  but  the  Joint  Chiefs 
targeted  only  eight  of  the  structures.39  The  chiefs  suggested  attacking  (he  eight  to 
disrupt  traffic  on  inland  waterways,  although  in  November  1966  Wheeler  noted  that 
raids  on  four  locks  would  also  "exert  desirable  psychological  pressures  on  both  leaders 
and  population."90  The  chiefs  never  formally  proposed  attacks  on  the  Red  River  dikes, 
which  lieutenant  Colonel  Greenhalgh  thought  were  the  North's  most  lucrative 
targets.41  The  North  Vietnamese  had  built  extensive  dikes  along  the  river's  banks  to 
prevent  it  from  flooding  and  to  v*nnel  water  to  rice  crops.  Bisected  by  the  river, 
Hanoi  lay  23  feet  below  its  surface  during  monsoon  seasons.42  Other  cities  in  the  delta 
were  similarly  vulnerable  to  flooding,  ^hile  Air  Force  Chief  of  Staff  John  P.  McConnell 


^Appendix  C  to  JCSM  613-63.  Memoriiidui .  from  the  Chairman,  JCS.  to  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  27  August  1963,  National  **w,r**j  files,  Country  File.  Vietnam,  Folder  2EE, 
Johnson  Library.  Box  73. 

39fi6P.Ul9a  P&gpft.  Gravel  editor  r 
40CU  1906-66. 8  November  1966. 

41Ginsburgh  interview,  26  May  1971;  Ini*-;.-  ^wof  Lieutenant  Colonel  William  H 
Greenhalgh  by  the  author,  Maxwell  AFfl  v  ~>ama,  17  May  1983 

42Jon  M.  Van  Dyke.  Worth  yiptnaflai  strategy  for  Survival  (Palo  Alto.  Pacific  Books, 
1972),  p.  184.  A  dam  bum  in  1943,  killing  between  one  and  a  half  and  two  million 
people. 
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later  commented  that  mucks  against  the  dikes  would  hive  been  "a  pretty  fruitless 
operation,"  Ginsburgh  nuinuined  that  B-32  raids  during  high-water  periods  would 
hive  destroyed  the  structures.**  Theeler  provided  in  idditionil  reason  why  lir 
lenders  never  recommended  itticking  the  dikes.  "Ve  tried  to  be  sensible  men,*  he 
remirked  in  1969.** 


The  desire  to  conduct  i  “sensible*  sir  campaign  complemented  the  accepted 
tenets  of  strategic  bombing  doctrine  and  farther  limited  Rolling  Thunder.  General  Ira 
Elker's  1943  admonition  against  “throwing  the  strategic  bomber  at  the  man  in  the 
street*  lingered  in  the  minds  of  air  commanders.**  Besides  demonstrating  the  efficacy 
of  iir  power,  they  hoped  to  show  that  bombing  could  be  effective  without  being 
wanton.  The  Joint  Chiefs'  94-target  scheme  aimed  to  destroy  Northern  industrial  assets 
with  a  brief  display  of  selective  bombing;  the  raids  would  shock  Hanoi's  leaders  not  by 
killing  civilians,  but  by  rapidly  eliminating  the  means  to  fight.  “Ye  advocated, 
militarily,  that  we  should  undertake  the  most  sizable  effort  that  we  could  against 
remunerative  targets,  excluding  populations  for  targets.  None  or  us  believed  in  that  at 
all.*  reflected  Wheeler.*6  The  Chairman  was  especially  sensitive  to  the  prospect  of 
civilian  casualties.  While  advocating  strikes  against  electric  power  plants,  he  pressed 
for  the  raids  only  after  attacks  against  “strictly  military*  targets  had  produced 
marginal  results.*7 

The  air  leaders  concern  for  civilian  casualties  resembled  that  displayed  in 
previous  American  air  campaigns.  In  both  World  War  II  and  Korea,  bombing  began 
against  targets  that  were,  for  the  most  pari,  removed  from  populated  areas.  As  fighting 
continued  without  signs  that  the  enemy  would  yield,  air  leaders  reluctantly  ordered 

**lfcConneil  interview.  14. 2S  August  1969,  Tape  1,  p.  21;  Ginsburgh  interview,  26  May 
1971.  p.  49. 

**Wheeler  interview,  21  August  1969,  Tape  1,  p.  17. 

**See  Chapter  I.  p.  9. 

*6Wheeler  interview.  21  August  1969.  Tape  1.  pp.  24-23. 

*7See  Chapter  III.  pp.  141-42. 
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direct  strikes  on  var- making  capability  u4  civilian  morale.  Such  tis  the  case  in 
Vietnam.  Air  chiefs  realized  by  August  1963  that  Johnson  vas  not  going  to  implement 
the  94-target  plan.  They  then  advocated  attacks  on  the  transportation  system  and  oil 
storage  facilities,  the  two  industrial  components  that  they  perceived  as  most  important 
to  the  Northern  var  effort.  Not  until  after  the  oil  strikes  did  sir  leaders  clamor  for 
raids  against  electric  pover  plants.  Their  entreaties  indicated  a  changing  perception 
of  hov  Rolling  Thunder  could  best  accomplish  its  military  objectives.  From  late  1966 
on.  they  intended  to  nuke  the  North's  civilian  populace  Vince  from  the  destruction  of 
military  targets.  Air  leaders  hesitantly  adopted  this  aim.  hovevei .  Wheeler's 
assessment  of  the  attacks  on  electric  pover  revealed  the  uncertainty  that  many  fell 
about  attacking  morale.48  The  fury  of  the  Tet  Offensive  caused  air  chiefs  to  overcome 
their  misgivings  about  striking  near  populated  areas.  Still,  they  refused  to  advocate 
direct  attacks  oa  North  Vietnamese  civilians. 

To  some  extent,  (he  shift  in  bombing  emphasis  from  transportation  to  oil  to 
eieciric  pover  resulted  from  the  Joint  Chiefs  efforts  to  propose  targets  acceptable  to 
Johnson.  “The  fact  that  V£  vere  able  to  sell  the  rOL  [Petroleum.  Oil.  and  Lubricants] 
system  made  us  feel  that  perhaps  the  next  thing  vould  be  to  sell  the  thermal  pover 
system.''  remembered  Colonel  Henry  H.  Edelen,  a  member  of  Wheeler's  stair  vho 
revieved  target  suggestions.49  Yet  the  changing  priorities  vere  much  more  than 
alternatives  randomly  selected  after  attacks  against  a  particular  target  system  proved 
indecisive.  The  chiefs'  propose!*  revealed  their  tvin  desires  to  destroy  the  North's 
industrial  base  and  to  cause  minimal  loss  of  life  to  its  civilian  population.  These  goals 
prevented  them  from  suggesting  raids  that  vould  have  had  a  more  telling  effect  on  the 
North's  capability  to  fight. 

4®See  Chapter  III,  pp.  146-47. 

49USAF  Oral  History  Interviev  or  Colonel  Henry  Edeler  ">y  Major  Samuel  E. 

Riddle  borger  and  Lieutenant  Colonel  S.  Bissell.  27  Janaury  1970,  AFHRC.  file  number 
K2£9j0512-243,  p.  37. 
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Besides  doctrinal  acid  moral  considerations,  the  military's  organizational 
arrangements  for  Rolling  Thunder  limited  the  air  campaign.  Y heeler  proposed  targets 
to  McNamara  after  a  “Rolling  Thunder  Team*  of  seven  officers  reviewed 
recommendations  arriving  from  Admiral  Sharp’s  Pacific  Command  (PACOM) 
headquarters.  Before  May  1965,  this  team  comprised  two  individuals,  and  neither  vas  a 
pilot  or  an  Air  Force  officer .5°  Despite  serving  as  Rolling  Thunder's  operational 
commander.  Sharp  exercised  little  overall  control  from  his  Honolulu  office.  He  alloweu 
his  chief  subordinates,  the  Commander  of  Pacific  Fleet  (PACFLT),  and  the  Commander  of 
Pacific  Air  Forces  (PACAF),  to  direct  the  air  units  of  their  respective  service. 

The  absence  of  a  single  sir  commander  produced  chaos.  Second  Air  Division 
in  Saigon,  the  Air  Force  headquarters  with  direct  conLol  over  fighter  wings 
participating  in  the  campaign,  received  guidance  not  only  from  PACOM  and  PACAF,  but 
also  from  13th  Air  Force  in  the  Philippines.  Meanwhile,  the  Navy's  Carrier  Task  Force 
(CTF)  77  in  the  Tonkin  Gulf  received  supervision  from  PACOM  and  PACFLT.  To  reduce 
the  multi-layered  Air  Force  command  arrangement,  PACAF  changed  2nd  Air  Division  to 
7th  Air  Force  in  early  1966.  The  confusion  then  increased,  however.  Instead  of 
providing  7th  Air  Force  with  complete  conin'  over  2nd  Air  Division  assets.  PACAF  gave 
7th  Air  Force  'operational*  direction  over  the  fighter  wings,  while  13th  Air  Force 
retained  'administrative*  control.*1  The  ultimate  result  of  this  bizarre  arrangement 
was  the  creation  of  7/13th  Air  Force  in  Thailand,  which  then  assumed  admin istmtivn 
control  of  the  fighters!  ‘Command  arrangements  were  a  mess,*  reflected  a  Seventh  Air 
Force  staff  officer.  There  was  only  one  person  that  you  could  say  was  in  command,  and 
that  was  the  President* 


*°Ihid  na  1V26 

“Operational*  control  was  the  direction  of  combat  activities,  while  "administrative" 
control  was  the  direction  oi  ,  ersonnel.  The  latter  included  management  of 
assignments,  promotions,  leaves,  etc. 
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The  lack  of  a  single  sir  commander  further  prevented  military  chiefs  from 
integrating  Roiling  Thunder  with  other  air  efforts  in  Southeast  Asia.  Besides  bombing 
North  Vietnam,  American  fighter  squadrons  raided  the  Bo  Chi  Minh  Trail  in  southern 
Laos  in  Operation  "Steel  Tiger."  In  Operation  "Barrel  Roll."  they  provided  close  air 
support,  for  Laotian  government  forces  battling  the  Pathet  Lao  and  North  Vietnamese 
in  northern  Laos  By  far.  pilots  flew  the  largest  number  of  sorties  in  support  of 
friendly  ground  troops  in  South  Vietnam.  American  aircraft  dropped  2.290,000  tons  of 
bombs  on  the  South  between  1963  and  196S,  compared  tc  600,000  tons  dropped  on  the 
North  52 

A  dearth  of  interservice  cooperation  also  constrained  Rolling  Ihunder. 
Navy  air  units  vied  with  Air  Force  squadrons  lor  higher  sortie  totals  against  the  North. 
"Putting  it  bluntly,  it  was  a  competition,"  commented  2nd  Air  Division  Commander 
lieutenant  General  Joseph  fl.  Moore.  Moore  objected  to  efforts  to  divide  North  Vietnam 
into  specific  zones  for  separate  Air  Force  and  Navy  attacks.  "I  resisted  this  quite 
bitterly  for  a  long  time."  he  recalled,  "because  it  ended  up  with  us  [the  Air  Force)  going 
to  be  up  around  the  highly  defended  areas,  and  I  thought  we  ought  to  share  that 
privilege  with  the  Navy  “53  iQ  November  1%3.  an  Air  Force-Navy  Coordinating 
Committee  established  six  "Route  Packages,"  or  target  zones,  over  the  North.  Seventh 
Air  Force  obtained  t  weekly  responsibility  for  conducting  attacks  in  three  packages, 
and  then  alternated  zones  with  CTF  77.  Committee  members  soon  agreed  to  make  the 
exchange  monthly  to  reduce  confUticn.54 

On  1  April  1966.  Sharp  overruled  Moore's  protests  and  made  the  Route 
Package  assignments  permanent.  He  also  divided  the  zone  in  the  Northeast  quadrant  so 

52Littauer  and  UphofT,  p.  11. 

33USAF  Oral  History  Interview  of  Lieutenant  General  Joseph  H.  Moore  by  Major  Samuel 
E.  Riddlebarger  and  Lieutenant  Colonel  Valentino  Caste  Hina.  22  November  1969.  AFHRC. 
file  number  K239 .0512- 241.  pp.  17-18 

54JCS  Briefing  Text.  "Air  Operations  against  North  Vietnam  and  Laos."  January  1967,  in 
Target  Study— North  Vietnam.  AFHRC.  file  number  11782-34. 
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create  a  seventh  route  picki|e  The  Air  Force  received  responsibility  for  attacks  in 
Route  Packages  3  end  6A,  the  two  northernmost  zones  containing  Hanoi  end  the 
Northwest  Railroad  The  Navy  had  responsibility  for  Route  Packages  2.  3.  4,  end  6B. 
which  together  extended  from  the  18th  parallel  to  Chine  end  included  Haiphong  end 
pert  of  the  Northeast  Railroad.  General  William  C.  Westmoreland  the  Commander  of  US 
Military  Assistance  Command,  Vietnam  (COMUSMACV),  received  authority  to  schedule 
strikes  in  Route  Package  1,  located  immediately  north  of  the  Demilitarized  Zone. 

Despite  claims  that  the  Air  Force  could  attack  targets  in  the  Navy's  zones  and 
vice  versa,  such  raids  occurred  infrequently.  Seventh  Air  Force  could  attack  Navy 
targets  only  with  that  service's  prior  permission,  and  the  opposite  was  true  for  the 
carrier  group.**  Johnson's  numerical  limitations  on  sorties  fueled  the  rivalry  between 
the  services  to  secure  missions,  resulting  in  raids  during  poor  weather  and  missions 
with  decreased  bomb  loads  during  the  1966  munitions  shortage.**  There  is  nothing 
more  demoralizing,"  wrote  a  frustrated  Air  Force  pilot  in  1966,  "than  the  sight  of  an  F  4 
taxiing  out  with  nothing  but  a  pair  of  bombs  nestled  among  its  ejector  racks.  However, 
it  loo  is  much  better  for  the  commander  and  the  service  concerned  to  show  200  sorties 
on  paper,  even  when  40  or  30  would  do  the  same  job."*7 

In  addition  to  interservice  competition,  the  military's  intelligence  efforts 
hampered  Rolling  Thunder's  effectiveness.  The  Defense  Intelligence  Agency  (DIA), 

-  j 

**Greenhalgh  interview.  17  May  1963-  \ 

**Robert  L.  Gallucci.  Neither  Peace  nor  Honor:  The  Politics  of  American  Military  Policy  J 

in  Viet-Nam  (Baltimore:  The  Johns  Hopkins  University  Press,  1973).  pp.  80-84;  Littsuer 
and  Uphoff,  p.  38.  fhe  shortage  of  730-pound  ‘iron*  bombs  stemmed  from  the  Air  ! 

Force's  emphasis  on  nuclear  weapons  in  the  post- World  War  II  era.  In  February  1966,  < 

the  Defense  Department  repurchased  3000  bombs  from  West  Germany  at  $21 .00  apiece.  ! 

West  Germany  had  originally  bought  the  bombs  for  scrap  at  $1 .70  each  See  John  ! 

Morrocco.  Thunder  from  Above  (Boston:  Boston  Publishing  Company.  1984),  pp.  121-22. 

*?CKioted  in  Morrocco.  p.  123.  In  July  1%6,  shortly  after  General  William  C.  Mornyer  ! 

replaced  Moore  as  7th  Air  Force  Commander,  a  period  of  poor  weather  obscured  targets  j 

in  the  Red  River  Valley.  Mornyer  ordered  his  unite  not  to  fly  and  called  for  ground  j 

crews  to  perform  preventive  maintenance.  A  message  soon  arrived  from  the  Pentagon.  , 

telling  Mornyer  to  fly  to  prevent  the  Navy  from  tallying  a  higher  sortie  count  See 
Greeahalgh  interview.  17  May  1983  1 
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comprising  intelligence  specialists  from  the  four  services,  vs s  the  primary  source  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs'  information  for  Rolling  Thunder.  The  sgency  psid  little  attention  to 
vhst  Hanoi  said  on  the  radio  and  dismissed  Northern  broadcasts  as  propaganda  5* 
Instead  of  trying  to  determine  Hanci's  strategy,  the  DIA  focused  on  quantifying  the 
destruction  caused  by  Rolling  Thunder.  This  emphasis  led  air  commanders  to  judge  the 
campaign's  results  in  numerical  terms.  Vheeler  told  the  President  that  in  1966  Rolling 
Thunder  had  “destroyed  over  4,600  trucks  and  damaged  over  4.600  trucks;  destroyed 
over  4,700  logist  c  vater  craft  and  damaged  an  additional  8,700  vater  craft;  destroyed 
over  800  items  of  railroad  rolling  stock  and  damaged  nearly  1,700;  and  destroyed  16 
locomotives  and  damaged  an  additional  13"59  The  DIA  evaluated  the  raids  on  power 
plants  by  estimating  the  percentage  of  the  North's  generating  capacity  destroyed;  it  did 
not  further  assess  vhether  remaining  facilities  would  adequately  supply  the  enemy's 
needs.  Given  amounts  of  destruction  were  also  suspect.  “When  a  pilot  reported  a 
burned-out  truck  you  didn't  know  whether  it  was  empty  or  full  *>r.  in  fact,  whether  it 
was  a  truck  that  had  already  been  counted  by  somebody  else.”  Colonel  Edelen 
explained.60  The  agency  could  not  accurately  calculate  how  many  tons  of  supplies  the 
North  Vietnamese  shipped,  how  many  tons  Americans  destroyed,  or  how  many  tons 
arrived  in  the  South. 

Seventh  Air  Force  intelligence  operations  highlighted  the  difficulties  of 
acquiring  valid  bombing  results.  Between  1963  and  1966,  the  intelligence  staff  was 
never  fully  sunned.  Some  officers  at  the  Saigon  headquarters  began  their  day 
preparing  for  the  commander's  0600  morning  intelligence  briefing  and  worked  until 
2100.  To  determine  the  results  of  raids,  Brigadier  General  Rockly  Trantafellu.  the  Chief 

^Patrick  J.  McGarvey,  “The  DIA:  Intelligence  to  Please,”  The  Washington  Monthly  2 
(July  1970).  p.  72. 

39‘Susomary  Notes  of  the  368th  NSC  Meeting.”  8  February  1967,  National  Security  Files. 
NSC  Meetings  Files.  Vol.  4.  Johnson  Library.  Box  2. 

6°Edelen  interview.  27  January  1970.  pp.  66-67. 
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of  7th  Air  Force  Intelligence,  demanded  diet  reconnaissance  units  obtain  as  many  post¬ 
strike  target  photographs  as  possible.  This  requirement  yielded  a  massive  influx  of 
photographs  into  the  headquarters.  “So  many  pictures  came  in  that  the  photo 
interpreters  vert  swamped,"  Lieutenant  Colonel  Greenhalgh  remembered.  “We  had  far 
too  many  to  process  them  all."*1  Copies  of  the  processed  photographs  vent  to 
intelligence  officers  assigned  to  fighter  units,  yet  pilots  did  not  always  see  them. 
Greenhalgh  recalled  visiting  strike  squadrons  and  finding  reconnaissance 
photographs  stacked  in  a  corner.62  The  problem  was  not  a  dereliction  of  duty,  but  that 
some  of  the  officers  sent  to  field  units  were  too  inexperienced  to  know  the  material's 
value.  Many  of  the  most  capable  intelligence  officers  had  security  restrictions  pre¬ 
venting  their  assignment  away  from  Saigon.  This  limitation  caused  7th  Air  Force 
Headquarters  to  dispatch  some  individuals  vith  inadequate  intelligence  backgrounds  to 
fighter  squadrons.63 

OPERATIONAL  CONTROLS 

To  pilots,  operational  controls  vere  the  most  ominous  limitation  on  the  air 
campaign.  While  political  and  military  constraints  reduced  Rolling  Thunder's 
effectiveness  by  limiting  its  scope,  operational  controls  hindered  the  accomplishment 
of  approved  missions.  Chief  among  these  obstructions  vere  enemy  defenses.  MiG 
fighters  dovned  their  first  American  aircraft  in  April  1963.  Three  months  later,  the 
first  American  jet  fell  to  a  surface-to-air  missile  (SAM).  By  August  1967.  the  North 
possessed  roughly  200  SAM  sites.  7000  anti-aircraft  guns,  a  sophisticated  ground- 
controlled  intercept  (GCI)  radar  system,  and  SO  MiG  fighters,  ranging  in  types  from  the 

6iGroeaLtigh  interview  17  May  1°*5;  Greenhalgh  letter.  4  April  1967. 

62USAF  Oral  History  Interview  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  William  H.  Greenhalgh  by 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Robert  Eckert.  11  October  196’/,  AFHRC.  file  number  1239  0312-40.  pp. 
6-7. 

63Ibid  .  p  37 
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MiG  13  to  the  formidable  MiG-21.6*  The  array  caused  Colonel  Jack  Broughton,  Deputy 
Commander  of  the  353th  Tactical  Fighter  Wing,  to  describe  North  Vietnam  as  “the 
center  of  hell  vith  Hanoi  as  its  hub  .“*3  Hanoi  gained  the  reputation  as  the  world's  most 
heavily-defended  city,  contributing  to  the  decision  not  to  commit  B-32s  against  its 
installations.  The  toll  of  aircraft  lost  over  the  North  rose  from  171  in  1363.  to  280  in 
1066,  to  326  in  1967,  although  the  loss  declined  during  the  campaign.66 

Passive  defenses  also  hindered  Polling  Thunder.  North  Vietnamese  General 
Van  Tien  Dung  proclaimed  that  the  “central  task  of  all  the  party  and  people"  was  to 
assure  the  southward  movement  cf  men  and  supplies.  To  accomplish  that  goal,  Hanoi 


mobilized  its  manpower  to  thwart  interdiction.  An  estimated  300.000  laborers  repaired 


rail  lines,  rosds,  and  bridges  Pilots  frequently  wrecked  the  Kep  Rail  Yard  on  the 
Northeast  Railroad,  only  to  find  the  facility  operational  on  the  day  following  a  strike. 
The  North  Vietnamese  maintained  heaps  of  steel  rails  and  railroad  ties  at  regular 
intervals  along  important  routes  to  speed  repair.  Construction  crews  usually  began 
working  immediately  after  a  strike  and  posted  one  or  two  individuals  to  watch 
unexpioded  bombs  for  signs  that  they  might  detonate.  If  a  line  break  sta'led  a  train, 
bicycle  brigades  unloaded  its  cargo  and  travelled  beyond  the  break  to  where  a  second 
train  arrived.  They  then  reloaded  the  goods  while  repair  crews  continued  to  mend  the 
track.67 


**U.  S.  Grant  Sharp,  SUHCALfttf  Pcffeit.  VietaaaialteteMPCfit  (San  Rafael.  CA:  Presidio 
Press.  1978),  p.  189.  Sharp's  staff  surmised  that  the  North  Vietnamese  occupied  only  23 

SAM  sites  at  any  one  time. 

*5 jack  Broughton.  Thud  Ridye  (New  York:  Bantam  Books.  1969),  p.  24. 

^Littauer  and  Uphoff,  p.  283;  Pentagon  Papers.  Gravel  edition,  4;  136.  Losses  droped 
from  3  4  aircraft  per  1000  sorties  in  1965  to  2  !  in  1966  and  1.9  in  1%7.  See  Pentagon 
EftPfiCS,  Gravel  edition,  4: 232 

67Van  Tien  Dung,  "Some  Grott  Experiences  of  the  People's  War,"  in  Visions  oi  V  j<;y, .  y  - 
Sfllftcted  Yiolnmwc  Communist  Military  Yritmgs.  136id36&  (Stanford:  Hoover 
Institution  on  War,  Revolution,  and  Peace.  1969),  p.  158;  Air  War  against  North  Vietnam. 
part  4. 23  August  1967,  pp.  324-23;  Greenhalgh  interview,  1 1  October  1%7.  pp.  32-33;  Van 
Dyke,  p.  49;  Harrison  E.  Salisbury,  Behind  the  I.in«»~H*nri  (New  York:  Harper  and  Row, 
1967),  pp.  86-91. 
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The  Communists  exerted  similar  effort  to  maintain  roods  sad  bridges  Most 

highwrys  were  tar-surfaced  over  cloy,  allowing  repair  by  shovel  brigades.  The  North 

Vietnamese  built  miles  of  by-pass  roads  around  choke  points  to  make  the  highway 

system  redundant.  Journalist  David  Schoenbrun  reported  that  a  63-mile  trip  from 

Hanoi  to  Nam  Dinh  took  five  hours  in  August  1967  because  the  highway 

virtually  does  not  exist  as  a  road.  A  few  miles  out  of  Hanoi  it  becomes  a 
crater-filled  obstacle  course.  One  does  not  drive  dovn  it,  one  bounces 
along  over  ruts  and  rocks.  Tithin  ten  miles  it  runs  out  completely,  and 
the  Route  detours  across  a  river  and  on  to  a  dike.68 

The  North  Vietnamese  replaced  destroyed  bridges  with  fords,  ferries,  and  pontoons. 

They  constructed  some  bridges  just  below  the  water's  surface,  which  prevented  aerial 

observation  of  the  structures.6? 

The  Communists  also  restricted  travel  times  and  dispersed  oil  reserves.  Men 
M«i  supplies  moved  only  during  darkness  or  poor  weather.  Beginning  in  mid- 1965.  the 
North  Vietnamese  placed  oil  storage  tanks  holding  between  2200  and  3300  gallons  near 
major  highways.  They  supplemented  these  tanks  with  55- gallon  d*v*ns.  which  they 
deposited  aloug  roads  and  in  cities,  towns,  and  rice  paddies.  They  placed  large 
quantities  near  dikes  as  well,  figuring  that  American  raids  against  the  structures  were 
unlikely  7° 

Geography  and  weather  provided  additional  limitations  on  Roiling  Thunder. 
North  Vietnam's  lush  terrain  was  ideal  for  camouflage  and  the  eiuemy  frequently 
resorted  to  deception.  Hanoi  also  exploited  the  proximity  of  Laos  and  Cambodia. 
Snaking  through  the  eastern  areas  of  both  countries,  the  Ho  Chi  Minfe  Trail  was  a 
primary  route  to  the  South.  Feather  was  one  of  the  air  campaign's  most  significant 
operational  controls.  From  Septembor  to  April,  the  dense  clouds  of  the  winter 
monsoons  made  continuous  bombing  impossible.  The  monsoons  provented  Rolling 


bSQuoted  in  Van  Dyke.  p.  49. 

^Greenhalgh  interview,  ?  1  October  1967,  pp.  31-32. 

7®Van  Dyke.  p.  207;  Salisbury,  pp.  90-91,  Greenhalgh  interview.  17  May  1983. 
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Thunder  from  starting  in  He  February  1963  and  canceled  numerous  missions  in 
March.  Poor  weather  also  delayed  she  1966  oil  strikes  and  the  1%7  raids  against  the 
Thai  Nguyen  steel  complex  and  electric  power  plants.  Most  of  the  raids  scheduled 
during  the  monsoon  season  against  fixed  targets  became  interdiction  strikes  because 
clouds  obscured  the  primary  objective.  In  1966,  only  one  percent  of  the  yetr's  81. 000 
sorties  flew  against  JCS-proposed  fixed  targets  71  and  wether  was  a  key  reason  for  the 
low  total.  Moreover,  the  prospect  of  monsoons  during  spring  1968  contributed  to 
Johnson's  31  March  decision  to  curtail  the  campaign.72 

Three  aircraft  types  performed  most  Rolling  Thunder  airstrikes,  and  none 
▼ere  well-suited  to  she  foreboding  environment  of  North  Vietnam.  The  Mr  Force  relied 
on  the  Republic  F-103  Thunderchief  and  the  McDonnell-Douglas  F-4  Phantom,  while 
the  Navy  employed  the  F-4  and  the  A-4  Skyj.awk.  Designed  during  the  1930s  as  a 
auclear  atu:k  fighter,  the  F-103  flaw  more  than  73  percent  of  all  Rolling  Thunder 
strike  sorties.73  The  massive  single  seat  fighter  weighed  more  than  30.000  pounds 
folly-loaded  and  ha*3  diffic  ulty  turning  in  dogrignts.  Despite  its  renown  for  sustaining 
damage,  the  F-103  was  especially  vulnerable  to  anti-aircraft  artillery.  Maintenance 
problems  also  plagued  the  Thunderehief,  which  gained  the  nickname  Thud"  from  its 
pilots.  The  Navy  developed  the  F-4  as  a  high-altitude  interceptor.  The  Air  Force 
acquired  dual-seat  fighter  in  1962  and  modified  it  for  ground  attack.  Capable  of 
carrying  eight  tuns  of  bombs,  the  Phantom  suffered  from  a  vulnerability  to  ground 
fire,  poor  rear  cockpit  visibility,  and  engines  that  emitted  a  heavy  black  smoke 
revealing  its  location.  In  addition,  the  Air  Force  version  of  the  F-4  lacked  an  internal 
cannon  for  defense.74  The  Skyhawk,  a  diminutive  single-seat  fighter  that  carried  a 

71  Pentagon  Pacers.  Gravel  edition.  4: 138 
72john»oo.  p.  400. 

?3A>r  far-- (New  York.  Arno  Press.  1978).  p.  17. 

740ne  was  finally  added  in  late  i%”  Air  leaders  initially  believed  that  air-to-air 
missiles  sufficed  for  defensive  armament 
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four  too  bomb  load,  (lev  more  bombing  missions  then  any  other  naval  aircraft  in 
Vietnam.7*  Neither  the  F-103,  F-4.  nor  A-4  could  bomb  in  poor  weather.  With  the  B- 
32's  virtual  exclusion  from  Rolling  Thunder,  only  the  Navy's  A-6  Intruder  possessed  an 
all-weather  capability,  and  only  two  A-6  squadrons  (30  aircraft)  normally  operated 
with  CTF77. 

The  combination  of  political,  military,  and  operational  controls  produced  a 

further  operational  limitation  on  Rolling  Thunder:  low  pilot  morale.  Lieutenant  Eliot 

Tozer  III,  an  A-4  pilot,  revealed  in  his  diary  the  bitterness  that  many  of  his 

counterparts  felt  over  the  campaign: 

The  frustration  comes  on  all  levels.  We  fly  a  limited  aircraft,  drop 
limited  ordnance,  on  rare  targets  in  a  severely  limited  amount  of  time. 

Worst  of  all,  we  do  all  this  in  a  limited  and  highly  unpopular  war. ...  All 
theories  aside,  what  I've  got  is  personal  pride  pushing  against  a  tangled 
web  of  frustration  .76 

While  the  multiple  controls  did  not  cause  a  lack  of  courage  or  competence,  they  did 
produce  disillusionment.  The  tremendous  psychological  strain  on  those  who  new  the 
air  campaign  cannot  be  quantified,  but  it  must  be  included  in  the  final  assessment  of 
Rolling  Thunder's  limitations.77 

PQMBINGKEmiS 

DAMAGE  INFLICTED 

The  600,000  tons  of  bombs  that  fell  during  Roiling  Thunder  destroyed  63 
percent  of  the  North's  oil  storage  capacity,  39  percent  of  its  power  plants,  33  percent  of 


7*Peter  B.  Mersfcy  and  Norman  Polmar,  The  Naval  Air  Va;  in  Vietnam  (Annapolis:  The 
Nautical  and  Aviation  Publishing  Company  of  America,  1981),  p.  19. 

7$Quotad  in  Meraky  and  Polmar.  pp.  (80-81. 

77Coionel  Broughton's  superb  combat  memoir  j  offer  numerous  examples  of  the 
frustrations  felt  by  the  Air  Force's  F-103  pilots.  A  recipient  of  the  Air  Force  Cross, 
Broughton  was  court-martialed  for  his  vigorous  defense  of  two  pilots  accused  of 
strafing  a  Russian  ship  in  Haiphong  harbor. 


it*  major  bridge*,  9421  vehicles  and  1,966  railroad  car*.78  Tot  the  numerical  results  of 
foiling  Thunder  gave  little  indication  of  the  campaign's  true  impact,  and  the  price  of 
inflicting  any  destruction  ns  high.  Besides  the  loss  of  men  and  aircraft,  the  campaign 
cost  the  United  States  $6.60  to  render  $1.00  worth  of  damage  in  1963.  and  $9.60  a  year 
later.7* 

Almost  90  percent  of  foiling  Thunder's  weight  struct  transportation-related 
targets  80  Although  bombing  hindered  the  movement  of  men  and  supplies,  it  did  not 
significantly  affect  infiltration.  Two  factors  limited  interdiction's  effectiveness:  the 
nature  of  the  war  in  the  South,  and  the  North's  excess  resupply  capability.  The  war  in 
South  Vietnam  was  a  guerrilla  conflict.  Hanoi  had  only  33.000  North  Vietnamese  Army 
troops  .a  the  South  by  August  1967;  the  remaining  243,000  Communist  soldiers  were  Viet 
Cong.81  None  of  these  forces  engaged  in  frequent  combat,  and  the  Viet  Cong 
intermingled  with  the  Southern  populace.  As  a  result.  Communist  supply  needs  were 
minimal.  Enemy  battalions  fought  an  average  of  one  day  in  30  and  had  a  total  daily 
supply  requirement  of  roughly  380  tons.  Of  this  amount,  the  Communists  needed  only 


78U.  S.  Grant  Sharp  and  William  C.  Westmoreland,  Report  on  the  War  in  Vietnam  (As  of 
30  func  1968)  (Washington:  US  Government  Printing  Office.  1969),  p.  33. 

^Psntaaon  Papers.  Gravel  edition.  4: 136.  The  CIA  computed  Rolling  Thunder’s  cost- 
effectiveness  in  early  1967. 

^Headquarters  USAF.  Air  Operations— North  Vistula  27  April  1967,  AFHRC,  file 
number  K143 .0372-90,  part  4,  p.  b. 

8 1  "Meeting  with  Foreign  Policy  Advisors  on  Vietnam,"  18  August  1967,  Meeting  Notes 
File,  Johnson  Library,  Bos  1 .  In  July  1963.  Defense  Department  analysts  estimated  that 
192,000  Viet  Cong  and  three  regiments  of  the  North  Vietnunese  Army  (7300  men) 
fought  in  the  South.  See  Memorandum  from  McNamara  to  the  President,  3  November 
1963,  National  Security  Files,  Country  File:  Vietnam.  Folder  7EE,  Johnson  Library,  Box  73. 


34  tons  ft  day  from  sources  outside  the  South.82  Seven  two-and-a-  half-ton  trucks  could 
transport  the  requirement 88  which  was  less  than  one  percent  of  the  daily  tonnage 
imported  in tj  North  Vietnam.  Sea.  road,  and  rail  imports  averaged  3700  tons  a  day.  yet 
Hanoi  possessed  the  capacity  to  import  17.200  tons.  Defense  Department  analysts 
estimated  in  February  1967  that  an  unrestrained  air  offensive  against  resupply 
facilities,  accompanied  by  mining  Northern  harbors,  would  only  reduce  the  import 
capacity  to  7,200  tons.8*  The  amount  of  goods  that  the  Communists  shipped  south  "is 
primarily  a  function  of  their  own  choosing,"  the  Joint  Chiefs  remarked  in  August 
1965.83  Their  appraisal  remained  valid  throughout  Rolling  Thunder. 

Instead  of  limiting  North  Vietnamese  imports,  the  air  campaign  fostered 
their  growth.  Hanoi's  leaders  pointed  to  the  bombing  to  extract  greater  support  from 
the  Chinese  and  Soviets.  "In  the  fight  against  the  war  of  destruction."  General  Van  Tien 
Dung  announced,  "we  must  rely  mainly  on  our  own  strength,  and.  at  the  same  time, 
strive  for  international  assistance,  especially  the  assistance  of  all  countries  in  the 
socialist  camp."88  iih  the  help  of  Chinese  laborers,  the  North  Vietnamese  modified 


82Headquarters  USAF.  Analysis  of  Effectiveness  of  Interdiction  in  Southeast  Asia. 

Second  Progress  Report.  May  1966,  AFHRC,  file  number  K168. 187-21.  p.  7.  The  study 
further  noted:  "The  present  low  requirement  of  34  tons/day,  though  made  up  largely  of 
ammunition,  provides  much  less  than  is  usually  calculated  for  North  Vietnamese  forces. 
Thirty  oil  percent  of  the  supply  support  for  a  soldier  in  a  North  Vietnamese  light 
division  consists  of  ammunition.  When  he  is  deployed  to  the  south  this  drops  to  18% . 
Only  6%  of  the  supplies  furnished  Viet  Cong  Main  Force  scldiers  is  ammunition.  Only  a 
13%  firepower  utilization  rate  is  presently  being  experienced  by  the  VC/NVA  troops  in 
South  Vietnam."  McNamara  acknowledged  in  1967  that  Communist  forces  fought  an 
average  of  one  day  in  30.  vnd  remarked  that  they  needed  13  tons  of  supplies  daily  from 
external  sources.  The  Joint  Chiefs  had  estimated  in  August  1963  that  the  enemy  needed 
13  tons  per  day  of  "external  logistical  support."  See  Air  War  against  North  Vietnam  25 
August  1967,  part  4.  p.  299:  Annex  A  to  JCSM  61 3-65. 27  August  1965,  National  Security 
Files.  Country  File:  Vietnam,  Folder  2EE,  John  m  Library,  Box  75 
88The  standard  military  two-and-a-half  ton  truck  could  transport  five  tons  of  goods 
over  roads  and  t\  o  and  a  half  tons  overland. 


^Memorandum  from  Welt  W.  Rostow  to  the  President.  6  May  1967,  National  Security 


Files,  Country  File:  Vietnam,  Folder  2EE.  Johnson  Library.  Box  75 


Gravel  edition,  4: 146. 


^Ap^en^ix  A  to  JCSM  613-63. 27  August  1967. 
88Van  Tien  Dung.  p.  161 . 
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the  narrow-gauge  rails  of  the  Northeast  and  Northwest  railroads  so  that  Chinese 
standard-gaug e  ran  could  move  onto  North  Vietnamese  tracks.  An  average  of  1000  tons 
of  supplier  arrived  daily  by  the  Northeast  railroad.87  The  combined  value  of  Chinese 
and  Soviet  imports  totalled  between  $230  and  $400  million  in  1963  alone,  producing  a  six 
percent  increase  in  the  North  s  Gross  National  Product.  By  January  1968,  Hanoi  had 
received  almost  $600  million  in  ecunomic  aid  and  another  $1  billion  in  military 
assistance  88  The  Soviets  had  virtually  suspended  aid  during  the  three  years  prior  to 
Rolling  Thunder,  but  with  the  initiation  of  the  air  campaign  Soviet  support  rapidly 
eclipsed  the  Chinese.  The  Russians  did  net  wish  to  appear  unwilling  to  help  a  sister 
Communist  state,  plus  they  did  not  want  the  war  to  heighten  Chinese  influence  in 
Southeast  Asia.89 

Like  Interdiction,,  the  attacks  on  oil  storage  areas  and  electric  power  plants 
had  a  marginal  effect  on  Hanoi's  war  effort.  Although  North  Vietnamese  Defense 
Minister  General  Vo  Nguyen  Giap  railed  the  POL  strikes  the  "most  serious” 
intensification  of  the  air  war 90  the  raids  did  not  reduce  infiltration  capacity. 
Northern  trains  ran  on  coal  or  wood  rather  than  oil.  Hanoi  required  32.000  tons  of  oil 
per  year  to  operate  its  economy,  and  it  possessed  over  60,000  tons  in  dispersed  sites  by 
the  end  of  1966.  To  fuel  the  trucks  on  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail,  the  North  Vietnamese 
needed  less  than  1600  tons  of  oil  a  year.91  Meaner  requirements  resulted  in  a  similar 


87Van  Dyke.p  31 

88 Jason  Summer  Study.  ‘Summary  and  Conclusions."  30  August  1966,  Pentagon  Papers. 
Gravel  edition.  4: 116;  Department  of  Defense  Systems  Analysis  Report.  Janaury  1968, 
Pentagon  Papers.  Gravel  edition,  4. 223-26.  The  Systems  Analysis  Report  stated:  "If 
economic  criteria  were  the  only  consideration,  North  Vietnam  would  show  a  substantial 
let  gain  from  the  bombing.” 

89CIA  Memorandum  11-63.  "Future  Soviet  Moves  in  Vietnam,"  27  April  1963.  National 
Security  Files,  NSC  History:  "Deployment  of  Major  US  Force:?  to  Vietnam,  July  1963."  Vol. 
3.  Johnson  Library,  Box  41;  CIA  Memorandum  18-63.  "Soviet  Tactics  Concerning 
Vietnam."  13  July  1963.  National  Security  Files,  NSC  Ustory :  "Deployment  of  Major  US 
Forces  to  Vietnam,  July  1963."  Vol.  6.  Johnson  Library,  Box  43. 

98Vo  Nguyen  Giap,  "The  Big  Victory,  the  Great  Task/'  in  Visions  of  Victory,  p.  204, 

91  Pentagon  Pacers.  Gravel  edition.  4: 110-112. 
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excess  of  generating  capacity.  The  189,000  kilowatts  produced  by  power  pun's  were  nc; 
essential  to  the  North's  economy.  Over  2000  portable  generators  compensated  for  the 
power  stations  destroyed  in  spring  1967.9^  Tiro  of  the  facilities  attacked  were  1,000 
kilowatt  plants  near  the  Chinese  border.  The  North  s  largest  power  station  had  a 
capacity  of  32,900  kilo  vans,  which  equated  the  capacity  of  an  American  plant 
supporting  23,000  prople  in  a  lightly  industrial  town.93  'To  a  Western,  so-called 
developed  society,  cutting  our  electricity  means  something,"  commented  Oliver  Todd 
after  \isiting  Hanoi.  *H  doesn't  mean  very  much  in  Vietnam.  The  Vietnamese  for  years 
and  years  have  been  used  to  living  by  candlelight  or  oil  lamps."94 

Despite  Admiral  Sharp  s  contention  that  the  air  campaign  "was  very  costly  to 
the  enemy  in  terms  of  material,  manpower,  management,  and  distribution,"9^  most 
North  Vietnamese  civilians  did  not  suffer  from  the  bombing.  Rolling  Thunders 
political  and  military  controls  helped  keep  the  civilian  death  toll  low  for  a  campaign  of 
its  magnitude.  The  Central  Intelligence  Agency  (CIA)  estimated  that  the  200,000  tons  or 
bombs  dropped  by  1967  had  caused  29.600  civilian  casualties.9*  By  comparison,  the 
United  States  dropped  147, GOO  tons  of  ordnance  on  japan  during  the  last  year  of  World 
War  11  and  killed  330,009  noncombatants.9,7  Harrison  Salisbury,  who  visited  Hanoi 
during  December  1966.  remarked  that  the  casualty  figures  he  received  for  the  13 
December  raid  on  a  vehicle  depot  "were  -  ot  impressive  ."  North  Vietnamese  authorities 
told  him  that  the  attack  had  killed  nine  persons  and  injured  21.  yet  Hanoi  Radio 
proclaimed  that.  American  pilots  had  blatantly  raided  civilian  structures  and  caused 


9* Van  Dyke.  p.  210. 

93Edelen  interview,  27  January  1970,  pp.  82-83. 

94OiiverTodd,  "The  Americans  Are  Not  Invincible," 

February  1968),  p.  10. 

93C.INCPAC  Message  to  the  JCS,  January  1968,  in  Sharp,  p  302. 
9*Pcntaaon  Pacers.  Gravel  edition,  4: 136. 

97See  Chapter  l  p.  13- 


substantial  casualties.*8  For  the  three  end  a  half  years  of  Roiling  Thunder,  bombing 
lulled  an  estimated  32,000  civilians  out  of  a  population  of  lk  million  *9 

Evacuations  contributed  to  the  small  number  of  civilian  casualties,  hut 
neither  Hanoi  nor  Haiphong  was  devoid  of  people.  Salisbury  described  the  capital  as  a 
"vibrant,  pulsating  city"  and  observed  that  its  inhabitants  thronged  to  beer  parlors  and 
bars  each  afternoon.  North  Vietnamese  leaders  issued  their  first  order  to  evacuate 
Hanoi  on  28  February  1963  Only  30.000  persons  had  left  by  the  end  of  the  year,  i&nd 
many  drifted  back  because  the  city  appeared  safer  than  the  countryside.  During  1%3. 
the  Northern  government  encouraged  people  in  the  frequently ‘bombed  southern 
panhandle  to  settle  in  areas  north  of  Hanoi.  Vhile  travelling,  they  could  stay  in  the 
capital  for  two  weeks  to  buy  necessities  and  settle  their  affairs.  Rolling  Thunder's 
intensification  in  mid- 1966  produced  a  corresponding  increase  in  evacuation.  By  late 
1967,  the  city's  population  had  shrunk  from  600,000  to  less  than  400,000  Thirty 
thousand  children  remained,  despite  orders  for  their  mandatory  removal,  and  Todd 
thought  that  Hanoi  was  suit  a  fairly  lively  piace."  Haiphong  s  population  fell  from 
400,000  to  230.000  by  mid-1967  >00 

For  the  typical  North  Vietnamese,  Rolling  Thunder  was  a  nuisance  rather 
than  a  danger.  Few  consumer  goods  other  than  food  arrived  in  the  North  Vhile  the 
average  daily  intake  of  calories  fell  from  1910  in  1963  to  1880  in  1%7.  the  total  was  more 
than  sufficient  to  sustain  the  population.  The  North  Vietnamese  produced  c  yearly 
average  of  4,400,000  tons  of  rice,  but  the  combination  of  loo  much  spring  rain  and  a  fall 
dought  in  1966  reduced  that  year's  total  to  4,000,000  tons.  China  provided  over  600,000 
tons  in  1967  to  offset  the  deficiency.  Hanoi's  use  of  500,000  individuals  to  repair  lines  of 
communication  had  no  effect  on  rice  production.  The  North  Vietnamese  farmed  their 

^Salisbury  pp,  62-64;  Pentagon  Papers.  Gravel  edition.  4: 135 

**NSSM  1  (February  1969).  Congressional  Record  118,  part  13  (10  May  1972),  p.  16833 

>»®Salisbury,  pp.  42, 113;  Van  Dyke.  pp.  30, 127-33; Todd.  p.  4.  Sharp,  p.  161. 


rice  fields  inefficiently,  employing  more  manpower  then  necessary.  Farmers  also 
worked  erratic  scnedules.  During  the  1963-66  spring  rice  seasoa  in  Nun  He  province, 
they  spent  an  average  of  29.1  days  in  the  rice  fields  during  January  and  stayed  in  the 
fields  only  1.3  days  in  April.  Ha&oi  further  n’e.Ued  on  a  rapid  population  grovth  and 
evacuees  to  supplement  air  defense  and  repair  activities.  Tight  and  produce  at  the 
same  time!”  arts  the  slogan  guiding  the  homefront  s  struggle  against  Rolling  Thunder 
The  vast  amount  of  available  manpower  guaranteed  that  the  Communists  could 
simultaneously  accomplish  both  tasks  with  ease  101 

Although  Rolling  Thunder  was  a  surprise  to  the  North  Vietnamese,  they 
quickly  displayed  a  stoic  determination  to  resist  the  bombing.  Premier  Pham  Van  Dong 
commented  that  the  first  raids  created  a  “crisis’  because  of  the  disorganized  movement 
of  men  and  supplies  to  the  South  and  the  lack  of  sophisticated  air  defense  weaponry. 102 
By  early  April  1963.  however.  Northern  leaders  felt  confidant  that  they  could  withstand 
the  aerial  onslaught.  Dong  announced  a  Tour  Point  Program”  for  peace  in  Vietnam 
and  proclaimed  that  its  terms  were  she  only  basis  for  a  settlement.  The  program's  key 
fo*.  ~es  wer*  the  withdrawal  of  American  forces  from  Vietnam  and  the  acceptance  of  a 
Communist,  government  in  the  South.  Hanoi  soon  added  a  fifth  prerequisite:  an 
uncondii  anal  bobbing  halt.  North  Vietnamese  leaders  knew  that  Johnson  had  no 
intention  of  unleashing  unrestricted  air  power  agaiost  their  country  On  24  February 
1963.  the  American  ambassaoo:  to  Poland  gave  Chinese  ambi^sador  Vang  Kuo-chuan  a 
letter  stating  that  the  United  States  had  no  desire  to  destroy  North  Vietnam.  Canadian 
emissary  Blair  Seaborn  repeated  this  message  in  a  March  visit  to  Hanoi,  and  American 


19*  Von  Dyke,  pp  28. 160-63;  Salisburv.  pp  120. 182;  Depa.'Cmect  of  Defense  Systems 
Analysis  Report,  January  1%8.  p  227;  Giap,  p  233;IXmg,  P  16V 
•^Salisbury,  p.  196. 
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officials  echoed  the  pronouncement  ,c3  North  Vietnamese  leaders  understood  many  of 
the  reaaons  for  the  restraint.  The  U  S.  imperialists  must  restrict  the  U  S  forces 
participating  in  n  local  vnr  because  otherwise  theiv  global  strategy  would  be  hampered 
and  their  influence  throughout  the  world  would  diminish,"  remarked  Giap  in  1967. 
They  must  restrict  their  participation  in  urder  to  avoid  ’upsetting  the  political, 
economic,  and  social  life  of  the  United  States"1  M 

Realizing  that  Rolling  Thunder  would  not  produce  unacceptable  damage, 
Northern  leaders  used  the  air  offensive  to  create  popular  support  for  the  war.  "In 
Churchillian  style,  the  (Hanoi]  Politburo  portrayed  the  North  as  a  set-upon  David 
fighting  abullybcy  Goliath,  the  United  States,  and  thereby  wcs  able  to  rally  the  North 
Vietnamese  into  grimly  determined  war  efforts."  observed  Air  Force  Major  General 
Edward  Lansdale.10^  Hanoi  responded  to  the  small  number  of  air  attacks  in  1963  by 
dispersing  its  oil  end  ordering  the  evacuation  of  urban  centers.  Although  these 
measures  evoked  some  resentment  from  the  populace,  they  tended  to  confirm  The 
Sirsiegic  Bombing  Survey's  assertion  that  a  police  state  could  maintain  effective 
control  over  national  will  in  the  wake  of  bombing.  Rolling  Thunder's  gradually 
increasing  severity  acclimated  the  North  Vietnamese  to  the  campaign,  further 
solidifying  Hanoi's  control  over  its  people.  ‘In  terms  of  its  morale  effects."  RAND 
tnaiyst  Oleg  Hoeffding  argued  in  1966,  "the  US  campaign  may  have  presented  the 
(North  Vietnamese)  regime  with  a  near-ideal  mix  of  intended  restraint  and  accidental 
gore“.l°S 

•°3Pentaaon  Papers.  Gravel  edition,  3: 330  McNamara  announced  on  29  June  1966,  the 
day  that  American  aircraft  first  struck  the  North's  major  oil  storage  facilities  "Our 
objectives  are  not  to  destroy  the  Communist  government  of  North  Vietnam.'  Quoted  in 
Oleg  Hoeffding,  Bombing  North  Vietnam:  An  Appraisal  of  Economic  and  Political  Effects 
(December  1966),  RAND  Corporation  Memorandum  RM-  5213,  p  22. 

,MGiap.  p.  207. 

1  ^Statement  by  Major  General  Edward  Lansdaie  in  ¥  Scott  Thompson  and  Donaldson  D 
Friaell.  ads..  The  Lessons  of  Vietnam  (New  York:  Crane,  Russak,  and  Company,  1977),  p. 
127 
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For  Northern  letters,  t  strong  popular  resolve  v«  crucial  to  Achieving 
their  | otl  of  a  unified  Vietnam.  They  never  Acknowledged  the  South  Vietnamese 
government  as  iegAl,  And  they  viewed  the  Viet  Cong  insurgency  as  a  just  movement  to 
overthrow  a  tyrannical  regime.  Consequently.  Northern  leaders  regarded  Ro'ling 
Thunder,  And  other  efforts  supporting  the  Saigon  government,  as  unlawful  actions  To 
Hanoi,  Johnson's  proposals  to  stop  the  bombing  were  tantamount  to  demands  for 
unconditional  surrender.  In  exchange  for  a  bombing  halt,  he  called  for  an  end  to  both 
infiltration  and  Communist  attacks  in  the  South.  Meanwhile,  American  and  South 
Vietnamse  ground  forces  would  continue  fighting.  Northern  leaders  could  never 
respond  to  an  American  bombing  halt  by  reducing  insurgent  support,  for  tc  do  so 
would  give  Rolling  Thunder,  and  hence  the  Saigon  government,  a  measure  of 
legitimacy  By  late  1967.  the  President  had  relaxed  his  preconditions  for  ending  the 
campaign  Yet  he  still  demanded  that  the  Communists  "not  take  advantage"  of  a 
bombing  hall.  Northern  leaders  shunned  the  offer.  Their  decision  in  early  April  1968 
to  begin  negotiations  revealed  not  acquiescence,  but  necessity 

Although  the  1968  Tet  Offensive  was  a  psychological  defeat  for  the  United 
States,  it  was  a  military  disaster  for  the  North  Vietnamese  Almost  40.000  Viet  Cong,  the 
core  of  tne  insurgent  leadership,  died  in  the  assault.507  The  brutality  exhibited  by 
many  Communist  units— the  Viet  Cong  executed  2,800  South  Vietnamese  in  Hue  and 
buried  them  in  mas*  graves*00- -caused  many  who  had  backed  the  Communists  to 
transfer  their  allegiance  to  Saigon.  In  short,  the  Tet  Offensive  destroyed  the  Viet 


I07cuenter  Lewy ,  America  in  Vietnam  (New  York.  Oxford  University  Press,  1978),  p.  76; 
Gabriel  Koike,  Anatomy  cf  a  War:  Vietnam,  the  United  States  and  the  Modern  Historical 
Experience  (New  York;  Pantheon  Books,  1983),  P  327.  Dave  Richard  Palmer  estimates 
that  Communist  losses  for  the  first  six  months  of  1968  were  over  100,000  men  See 
Summons  of  the  Trumpet  (Novato.  CA;  Presidio  Press,  1978).  p  208. 

10*George  C.  Herring.  America' s  Longest  War;  The  United  States  in  Vietnam  1930- 1973 
(New  York:  John  Viley  and  Sons.  1979),  p.  187. 


Cong*  cymbal  effectiveness.  *  W  Vo  continue  the  mar.  Hanoi  had  to  rely  on  ita  regular 
an ay,  Northern  troops  could  not  sustain  the  massive  assault  in  the  South.  North 

Vietnam's  lenders  thus  decided  to  begin  negotiations.  Observing  the  Tet  Offensive's 
input  on  the  American  public,  they  believed  that  protracted  pence  talks,  accompanied 
by  small-unit  harassing  attacks  in  the  South,  might  force  the  United  States  to  abandon 
its  ally.1 19  Further.  Northern  leaders  felt  confident  that  the  American  reaction  to  Tet 
mould  trigger  a  mithdremal  of  some  United  States  ground  troops,  increasing  the 
likelihood  of  Communist  victory  in  a  future  offensive  Vhen  they  launched  their  final 
assault  against  the  South.  Hanoi's  officials  did  not  vent  Americans  to  stand  in  the  may. 

EFFECTIVENESS  IN  ACHIEVING  POLITICAL  OBJECTIVES:  ACTUALITIES 

Rolling  Thunder  made  a  meager  contribution  tomards  achieving  Johnson's 
positive  political  goal  of  an  independent,  stable,  non-Cbmmusast  South  Vietnam. 
Despite  the  bombing,  the  North  Vietnamese  did  not  abandon  the  Southern  insurgency. 
Civilian  lender*  and  air  commanders  alike  miscalculated  the  effect  the*  the  ermpeign 
mould  have  on  the  North.  Both  groups  thought  that  the  North’s  industrial  apparatus 
mas  vulnerable  to  eir  attack,  and  that  its  vulnerabilty  offered  a  means  to  end  the  mar. 
Civilian  leaders— and.  initially,  some  air  chiefs1 1  ‘--believed  that  the  throat  of 
industrial  devastation  mould  compel  Hanoi  to  ond  the  conflict.  By  July  i%5,  air 
commanders  unanimously  maintained  that  the  destruction  of  essential  industries  mas 
necessary  before  the  North  mould  stop  fighting.  The  only  industrial  component  vital  to 
the  North's  mar- making  capacity  mas  its  transportation  system,  and  it  did  not  have  to 
operate  at  peu.  efficiency  to  be  effective.  A  glut  of  imports  and  the  Communists' 

*  ^Douglas  Pike,  PAVN:  Pooplff'g  AfNY  nf  YiCiflii  (Novato.  CA:  Presidio  Press,  1986).  p. 
47. 

1 19Iolko.  pp  303-04. 329, 333-34;Pike.  pp.  223-24 

1 1 1  Sharp  mas  one.  as  mere  some  members  of  the  Pentagon's  Joint  Staff.  See  Chapter  III, 
PP  9.12. 


United  needs  rendered  the  remainder  of  the  North's  industrial  establishment 
superfluous.  Air  commanders  grossly  miscalculated  the  vaiufi  of  oil  to  the  Northern 
war  effort.  They  further  thought  that  the  destruction  of  the  steel  and  electric  power 
industries  would  disrupt  the  North  s  ecoi  imic  and  social  welfare.  Yet  perceptions  in 
Hanoi  differed  from  those  in  Washington  and  Honolulu.  Northern  leaders  had  no 
qualms  about  sacrificing  their  "high-value"  industries.  "Depending  on  the  concrete 
situation,  sometimes  we  regard  destroying  the  enemy  as  the  main  task  and  sometimes 
we  regard  defending  targets  from  the  enemy  as  the  main  task."  Giap  asserted  "Yet 
normally  the  principle  of  positively  destroying  the  enemy  is  the  most  basic  and 
decisive  one  in  our  efforts."1 12 

Besides  overestimating  the  importance  of  Northern  industry.  American 
leaders  underestimated  their  enemy's  determination.  "I  have  a  feeling  that  the  other 
side  is  not  that  tough."  Rusk  told  Johnson  in  December  1963  1 13  The  Joint  Chiefs 
reiterated  the  comment.  In  January  1966.  they  contended  that  McNamara  exaggerated 
the  "will  of  the  Hanoi  leaders  to  continue  a  struggle  which  they  realize  they  cannot 
win  in  the  face  of  progressively  greater  destruction  of  their  country." 1 H  Ambassador 
Maxwell  Taylor  recalled  that  American  civilian  and  military  chiefs  knew  little  about 
the  North's  leaders  and  virtually  nothing  about  their  intentions.1  *5  Nevertheless. 
Johnson  was  certain  that  the  North  Vietnamese  had  their  price,  and  he  believed  that 
air  power  would  help  him  find  it.  Neither  he.  his  political  advisors,  nor  his  air 

*,2Giap,  p.232. 

1 ,3"  12:33  P.  M.  Meeting  with  Foreign  Policy  Advisors  on  Bombing  Pause,"  18  December 
1963-  In  a  13  July  1983  interview  with  the  author  at  Athens,  Georgia,  Rusk  stated  that 
underestimating  the  tenacity  of  the  North  Vietnamese  was  one  of  his  greatest  mistakes 
regarding  Vietnam.  "I  thought  the  North  Vietnamese  would  reach  a  point,  Jike  the 
Chinese  and  North  Koreans  in  Korea,  and  Stalin  during  the  Berlin  airlift,  when  they 
would  finally  give  in."  he  reflected. 

1  HQo  vad  in  Pentagon  Papers.  Gravel  edition,  4: 73 

1  ^Maxwell  D. Taylor.  Swords  and  Plowshares  (  New  York:  W.  W.  Norton  end  Company. 
Inc..  1972).  p.  401. 
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commanders  king  in  ed  that  their  Third  World  enemy  could  withstand  even  *  limited 
bombing  campaign.  When  that  realisation  came,  it  was  for  ail  a  great  shoe*. 

To  be  effective,  bombing  had  to  eliminate  the  prospect  of  Communist  victoiy 
in  the  South.  It  could  not  do  so.  Political  and  military  controls  prevented  attacks 
against  the  only  two  targets  that  would  have  affected  Northern  war- making  capacity: 
people  and  food.  Yet  raids  against  population  centers  tnd  the  Red  River  dikes  would 
have  had  a  minims’  impact  on  the  war  in  the  South,  where  Communist  forces  held  the 
initiative  as  to  the  locale,  duration,  and  frequency  of  combat.  As  long  as  they  chose  to 
fight  sparingly,  they  had  little  to  fear  from  Rolling  Thunder.  "Ye  have  no  heals  for 
assuming  that  the  Viet  Cong  will  fight  a  war  on  our  terms  when  they  can  continue  to 
fight  the  kind  of  war  they  fought  so  well  against  both  the  French  and  the  GVN 
(Government  of  (South)  Vietnam],"  Under  Secretary  of  State  George  Ball  warned  in  June 
1963  116  The  Joint  Chiefs  igi  ored  the  caution.  They  searched  in  vain  for  a  way  to 
bring  the  Communists  to  battle,  believing  that  increased  combat  would  produce 
increased  supply  requirements,  which  would  in  turn  make  interdiction  effective. 
General  Dung  labled  the  air  campaign  as  "the  product  of  defeat  on  the  Southern 
battlefield."  and  insisted  that  it  would  never  affect  the  Communists'  initiative  in  the 
South.1 17  Giap  concurred,  exclaiming  that  the  "great  power  of  the  people's  war"  would 
overcome  the  "so-called  superiority  of  the  U.S.  Air  Force." 1 18  Despite  the  propaganda, 
the  two  generals'  assertions  contained  a  large  measure  of  truth. 

The  Tet  Offensive  provided  the  most  graphic  illustration  of  Rolling 
Thunder  s  failure  to  affect  the  Southern  war.  Hanoi  completed  planning  for  the  attack 
in  mid-W?.11?  By  September,  American  intelligence  units  received  inklings  of  the 


1  Memorandum  from  Ball  to  the  President,  Z9  June  1963,  National  Security  Files,  NSC 
History:  "Deployment  of  Major  US  Forces  to  Vietnam,  July  1963,"  Vol.  6,  Johnson  Library, 
Box  43. 

117Dung,  p.  135 
HSGiap.  p.  234. 

1 19p*imer,  pp.  166-67;  Viiiiam  Bundy  interview,  29  May  1969,  Tape  4.  p.  32. 


assault.  >20  The  advanced  notice  vu  of  little  value  to  air  chiefs,  however.  for  tho 
Communisms  had  already  stockpiled  auieh  of  the  necessary  material  through  normal 
infiltration.  To  launch  the  offensive,  Communist  field  commanders  needed  only  to 
know  arher  and  There  attacks  should  occur.  Rolling  Thunder  had  no  effect  on  the 
enemy's  capability,  or  willingness.  to  start  the  assault. 

The  air  campaign  <M  boost  South  Vietnamese  morrie.  In  March  1965.  it 
probably  contributed  as  much  to  the  stability  of  the  Southern  regime  as  any  measure 
could  have.  Rolling  Thd-ndsr  took  Northern  leaders  by  surprise  and  demonstrated 
American  resolve.  Yet  It  could  not  «»»«**«"  Southern  morale  at  a  high  level.  As  the 
bombing  continued.  South  Vietnamese  began  accepting  it  as  the  status  quo.  "In  a  senca. 
South  Vietnam  is  now  'addicted'  to  the  program,"  McNamara  remarked  on  30  July  1963. 
"A  permanent  abandonment  of  the  program  would  have  a  distinct  depressing  effect  on 
morale  in  South  Vietnam  "12*  Continued  raids  increased  the  United  States'  commitment 
to  Saigon.  Finally,  in  March  1968  Johnson  determined  that  the  cost,  of  the  undertaking 
had  become  too  great. 

While  failing  to  achieve  the  President’s  positive  goal.  Rolling  Thunder  also 
hindered  the  attainment  of  many  negative  objective.*.  The  campaign  did  not  cause  the 
Soviets  or  the  Chinese  to  intervene  actively  in  the  war.  but  it  stimulated  Soviet 
assistance  to  the  North.  The  Soviet  Union  and  China  competed  for  Hanoi's  favor,  which 
enabled  the  North  Vietnamese  to  act  independently  of  the  guidance  of  either.  Although 
Johnson  and  his  advisors  were  aware  of  the  animosity  between  the  Communist 
superpowers,  they  could  not  exploit  it.122  The  President  hesitated  to  mine  Northern 
ports,  not  only  because  he  doubted  mining's  effectiveness  in  reducing  imports,  but  also 

*2®Iolk©,  p.  303. 

,2i  Memorandum  from  McNamnra  to  the  President,  30  July  1963.  Pentagon  Papers. 
Gravel  edition.  3: 387. 

l22"Ve  didn't  have  any  simplistic,  naive  views  thst  Communism  was  monolithic," 

Rostov  stated.  "But  the  split  only  made  it  worse  (for  us  in  Vietnam),  because  both  Russia 
•nd  China  were  competing."  See  Rostov  interview.  23  May  1986. 
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because  be  felt  that  it  would  provoke  the  Soviets.  All  Soviet  imports  arrived  by  sea.  and 
the  Chinese  were  unlikely  to  permit  the  transfer  of  Russian  goods  across  Chinese 
territory.1 Moreover,  mining  could  humiliate  the  Soviets  by  reminding  them  of  the 
1962  naval  quarantine  around  Cuba.  Johnson  thus  believed  that  a  disruption  of  Soviet 
shipping  would  compel  the  Russians  to  fight,  a  conviction  shared  by  Llewellyn 
Thompson,  his  ambassador  10  Moscow.1 2<  By  influencing  the  Soviets  to  support  Hanoi. 
Rolling  Thunder  aggravated  the  President's  fear  that  Vietnam  might  trigger  nuclear 
holocaust. 


Besides  increasing  Johnson's  apprehension  over  a  Third  World  War.  Rolling 
Thunder  helped  to  create  an  unfavorable  impression  of  America  abroad  and  to  wreck 
the  President's  designs  for  a  Great  Society  at  home.  Instead  of  viewing  the  a«r  cam¬ 
paign  as  a  United  States'  effort  to  support  an  ally,  many  nations  saw  it  as  an  exercise  of 
American  aggression.  France,  Britain,  and  India  officially  denounced  the  1966  raids  on 
oil  storage  areas  in  Hanoi  and  Haiphong.  The  spring  1967  raids  on  power  plants  drew 
similar  responses.  In  the  United  States,  student  protesters  castigated  Rolling  Thunder, 
and  in  October  1967.  30  Congressmen  sent  Johnson  an  open  letter  urging  him  to  stop 
the  bombing.  Yet  to  most  Americans,  the  air  offensive  was  a  source  of  confused  anger. 
Baffled  by  the  bombing  restrictions,  they  called  for  heavier  raids  on  the  North.  The 
1966  oil  strikes  boosted  the  President's  sagging  popularity.  125  In  July  1967.  a  Harris 
poll  revealed  that  72  percent  of  the  public  favored  continued  bombing,  and  that  40 
percent  wanted  increased  military  pressure  on  Hanoi.12*  Rolling  Thunder  satisfied 


123ln  1972.  when  President  Richard  Nixon  mined  Northern  harbors,  the  Chinese 
refused  to  transport  Soviet  goods  for  three  months.  Rostow  interview.  23  May  1986. 
12*Mes$age  from  Ambassador  Thompson  to  the  Secretary  of  State. !  March  1968, 
Pentagon  Papers.  Gravel  edition.  4: 246-47. 

,25"Opening  the  Fourth  Front.”  Newsweek,  18  July  1966.  p.  18.  Johnson's  approval 
rating  on  his  conduct  of  the  war  rose  from  42  to  "54  percent. 

12*“A  New  Sophistication.”  Newsweek.  10  July  1967,  pp.  20-2  1 .  Fifteen  percent  of  the 
public  opposed  bombing,  while  13  percent  remained  uncertain  of  bombing's  utility. 
Regarding  American  goals  in  Vietnam.  36  percent  wanted  more  effort  at  negotiation,  18 
percent  desired  an  “all-out”  war,  and  six  percent  wanted  withdrawal. 
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neither  "b~*k*“  nor  dovea,"  but  its  salience  caused  t«)th  groups  to  divert  their 
attention  from  Johnson's  domestic  programs  to  Vietnam.  The  tot  turned  the 
President's  plans  for  a  Great  Society  to  ashes,  and  bombing  helped  obliterate  his  dream. 

EFFECTIVENESS  IN  ACHIEVING  POLITICAL  OBJECTIVES:  PERCEPTIONS 


Those  who  directed  Rolling  Thunder  had  difficulty  evaluating  its 
effectiveness,  and  bias  tainted  most  appraisals.  To  Johnson  and  his  political  advisors, 
the  campaign  was  a  qualified  success;  to  air  commanders,  it  was  a  qualified  failure.  "I 
was  always  convinced  that  bombing  was  less  important  to  a  successful  outcome  in 
Vietnam  than  what  was  done  militarily  on  the  ground  in  the  South,"  the  President 
reflected.127  He  thought  that  Rolling  Thunder  significantly  reduced  the  amount  of 
men  and  materiel  available  to  the  Communists  in  South  Vietnam,  and  that  bombing 
demonstrated  American  resolve.  He  was  uncertain,  however,  that  Rolling  Thunder 
affected  the  North's  willingness  to  fight.  Despite  later  stating  that  he  never  expected 
air  power  to  assure  victory,  he  thought  that  the  attacks  on  oil  and  electric  power  might 
persuade  the  Communists  to  end  the  war.128  Roiling  Thunder  s  failure  to  induct' 
negotiations  left  the  President  ambivalent  over  the  campaign's  results.  He  felt  that  it 
had  benefited  the  quest  for  an  independent,  non-Communist  South  Vietnam,  but  noted 
that  the  objective  still  remained  out  of  reach. 

Rusk  sad  Tsylor  believed  that  Rolling  Thunder  slowed  Hanoi's  drive  to 
subdue  the  South.  "We  never  thought  we  could  suffocate  North  Vietnamese  supplies  by 
bombing,"  the  Secretary  of  State  remembered.  "We  could  cause  some  effect;  perhaps 
with  Rolling  Thunder  it  took  two  months  instead  of  two  weeks  for  a  given  amount  of 
supplies  to  trrive  in  the  South."  He  also  asserted,  however,  that  the  campaign  was  not 
worth  the  cost  in  men  and  planes,  and  that  it  had  a  meager  effect  on  Northern  morale. 

£  27  John  ton,  Vpqtfg*  p.  240. 

1280rai  History  Interview  of  Lyndon  Baines  Johnson  by  William  J.  Jorden,  LBJ  Ranch. 
Texas,  12  August  1969,  Johnson  library,  pp.  18-19. 


’Possibly  we  should  hove  tried  saturation  bombing,"  he  conjectured.1 Taylor 
contended  that  Rolling  Thunder  raised  Southern  morale  and  made  infiltration  more 
difficult.  Like  Rusk,  the  former  ambassador  speculated  that  a  massive  air  attack  might 
have  paid  dividends.  ‘Ye  could  have  flattened  everything  in  and  around  Hanoi,"  he 
later  maintained.  "That  doesn't  mean  it  would  stop  the  war,  but  it  would  certainly  have 
made  it  extremely  difficult  to  continue  it  effectively."  He  insisted  that  heavy  bombing 
would  have  disrupted  the  North's  centralised  government  and  produced  chaos.  Still, 
although  he  deplored  the  bombing  restrictions,  he  believed  that  Johnson's  tight 
control  of  the  campaign  was  appropriate.  "The  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  was  the  use 
of  a  military  tool  for  political  purposes.  .  . .  The  fact  that  the  control  came  from  here 
(Washington]  was  entirely  justified,"  he  asserted.130 

National  Security  Advisor  Walt  W.  Rostow  agreed  that  Rolling  Thunder 
supported  American  goals  in  Vietnam.  He  argued  that  bombing  imposed  a  tax  on 
Hanoi's  logistical  flow,  and  that  it  forced  a  large  amount  of  Northern  manpower  to 
participate  in  air  defense  activities.  "Why  do  you  think  they  kept  saying  Stop  the 
bombing'  and  brought  forth  every  device  of  diplomacy  they  could  think  ofr  he  asked. 
"Of  cot  rse  it  (bombing]  was  painful.  But  :t  was  not  painful  enough  bv  itself."  Rostow 
declared  that  the  United  States  could  have  won  a  military  victory  only  by  cutting  the  Ho 
Chi  Minh  Trail  with  American  ground  troops.  He  claimed  that  the  Communists'  supply 
needs  far  exceeded  intelligence  estimates,  and  that  severing  the  Laotian  route  would 
have  dealt  the  enemy  a  fatal  blow.131 

,2?Rusk  interview,  15  July  1983. 

,300ral  History  Interview  of  Maxwell  D.  Taylor  by  Dorothy  Pierce,  Washington,  D.  C..  10 
February  1969,  Johnson  Library,  Tape  2,  pp.  10-11;  Oral  History  Interview  of  Maxwell  D. 
Taylor  by  Ted  Giuinger.  Washington,  D.  C..  14  September  1981.  Johnson  Library,  Tape  1, 
pp.  7-10. 

,3,Rostow  interview,  23  May  1986.  “Everybody  was  dead  wrong  on  the  scale  of  the 
supply  operation,"  he  stated.  “They  learned  it  when  the  Cambodian  government  was 
overthrown  by  the  Cambodian  military  and  they  turned  over  to  us  the  tonnages  that 
went  into  Sihanoukviile.  The  tonnages  they  put  through  were  astonishing —  A1  Haig 
called  my  attention  to  this  after  I  had  left  the  government." 


respite  his  opposition  to  Roiling  Thunder,  McNamara  thought  that  it  t&s 
successful  when  Weighed  against  its  seated  objectives."  The  Secretary  announced  that 
bombing  had  raised  Southern  morale,  forced  the  North  Vietnamese  to  pay  a  price  for 
continuing  aggression,  and  made  infiltration  more  difficult.  ‘There  can  be  no  question 
that  the  bombing  campaign  has  and  is  hurting  North  Vietnam's  var-making 
capability."  he  commented  in  August  1967. 1 32  Yet  McNamara  believed  that  bombing 
could  accomplish  nothing  more.  He  stated  that  the  Communists'  minimal  logistical 
requirements  prevented  interdiction  from  affecting  the  scale  of  their  combat 
operations.  He  further  insisted  that  no  campaign,  except  one  targeting  the  Northern 
population,  vould  independently  force  Hanoi  to  end  the  var.  Unlike  most  air 
commanders.  McNamara  recognized  a  fundamental  flaw  nullifying  Roiling  Thunder's 
utility  as  a  persuasive  instrument.  "The  agrarian  nature  of  the  economy  precludes  an 
economic  collapse  as  a  result  of  the  bombing,"  he  declared. 133  As  long  as  Hanoi  chose 
to  vage  guerrilla  warfare,  his  contention  that  air  pover  vould  have  a  meager  errect  on 
the  conflict  remained  valid. 

In  contrast  to  Johnson  and  most  of  his  political  advisors,  air  commanders 
considered  Rolling  Thunder  a  failure.  They  blamed  its  lack  of  success  on  the 
President's  political  controls.  "We  should  lift  these  restrictions  and  ve  vould  then  get 
results."  General  McConnell  told  Johnson  in  1966. ,3*  Air  leaders  repeated  his 
pronouncement  after  the  campaign  ended.  Major  General  Ginsburgh  argued  that  the 
Joint  Chiefs'  94-target  scheme  could  have  produced  victory  at  any  time  during  1963  and 
1966. 133  Admiral  Sharp  remarked  that  such  an  effort  after  the  Tet  Offensive  vould 

132 Air  War  against  North  Vietnam.  23  August  1967,  part  4,  pp.  273-78. 

,33Robert  S.  McNamara.  Statement  to  Congress,  1  February  1968,  Pentagon  Papers. 
Gravel  edition,  4: 232. 

•^"Summary  Notes  of  the  336th  National  Security  Council  Meeting,"  29  January  1966, 
National  Security  Files.  NSC  Meeting  Notes  File.  Vols.  3-3.  Johnson  Library,  Box  2. 
133cinsburgh  interviev,  26  May  1971,  p.  22. 
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have  won  the  war  1 36  Yet  the  "victory"  pursued  by  air  commanders  differed  from  that 

envisioned  by  the  President.  By  destroying  the  vital  elements  of  Northern  industry, 

«ir  leaders  hoped  to  gain  the  unconditional  triumph  promised  by  Air  Force  strategic 

bombing  doctrine.  Bombing  would,  they  maintained,  wreck  the  Northern  economy  and 

con'll  Hanoi  to  end  the  war.  Johnson's  aims  in  Vietnam  did  not  include  a  North 

prostrated  by  air  power.  For  him.  "victory*  was  an  independent,  non-Communist  South 

and  a  North  that  accepted  that  condition  as  the  status  quo.  While  attempting  to  stop 

Hanoi's  aggression,  he  sought  other  goals  that  limited  his  use  of  force.  These  negative 

objectives  led  to  Rolling  Thunder  s  political  controls.  Most  air  commanders  never  fully 

understood  the  President's  negative  aims.  Accordingly,  they  could  not  fathom  the 

controls  that  contradicted  the  main  tenets  of  strategic  bombing  doctrine.  In  their  eyes, 

the  restrictions  did  little  to  obscure  bombing's  grim  realities.  Commented  Sharp:  "The 

application  of  military,  war-making  power  is  an  ugly  thing— stark,  harsh,  and 

demanding— and  it  cannot  be  made  nicer  by  pussy-footing  around  with  it." 1 37 

Johnson's  controls  produced  a  profound  sense  of  despair  among  air  leaders. 

At  the  end  of  a  1967  briefing  on  Rolling  Thunder.  General  McConnell  held  his  head  in 

his  hands  and  lamented.  "I  can't  tell  you  how  I  feel . . .  I'm  so  sick  of  it ...  I  have  never 

been  so  goddamned  frustrated  by  it  all."13*  Two  years  later,  after  announcing  his 

retirement,  McCbnneil  received  a  letter  from  7th  Air  Force  Commander  General  William 

W  Momyer,  whose  comments  epitomized  the  air  chiefr'  disillusionment: 

It  has  been  a  privilege  to  serve  as  a  member  of  your  team.  My  regret 
is  wc  didn't  win  the  war.  We  had  the  force,  skill,  and  intelligence,  but 
our  civilian  betters  wouldn't  turn  us  loose.  Surely  our  Air  Force  has 
lived  up  to  all  expectations  within  the  restraints  that  have  been  put  on  it. 

If  there  is  one  lesson  to  come  out  of  this  war,  it  must  be  a  reaffirmation 
of  the  axiom— don't  get  in  a  fight  unless  you  are  prepared  to  do  whatever 


'36usaF  Oral  History  Interview  of  Admiral  U.  S.  Grant  Sharp  by  Dr.  Robert  R.  Kriti,  19 
May  1971,  AFHRC,  file  number  K239.0512-409,  p.  18. 

*37sharp,  Strategy  for  Defeat,  p.  269. 

1 36tyjnted  in  David  Halberstam,  The  Best  and  the  Brightest  (New  York:  Random  House, 
1969),  pp.  646-47. 
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is  necessary  to  win  This  axiom  is  as  old  as  military  forces,  and  I  don't  see 
thei  modern  weapons  have  changed  it.  I  suppose  a  military  man  will 
always  be  in  the  dilemma  of  supporting  policy  even  though  he  knows  it 
surely  restricts  the  capacity  of  military  forces  to  produce  the  desired 
effect.  One  has  no  alternative  but  to  support  the  policy  and  take  the 
knocks  that  inevitably  follow  when  military  forces  don't  produce  the 
desired  effects  within  the  constraints  of  the  policy.139 

Air  leaders  viewed  Momyer's  axiom,  which  paraphrased  Douglas 
Mac  Arthur's  evaluation  of  the  Korean  War,  as  the  overriding  lesson  of  Rolling 
Thunder.  Sharp,  Wheeler,  and  Moore  echoed  the  remark  in  their  assessments  of  the  air 
campaign  .1'10  Such  statements  revealed  the  air  chiefs'  conviction  that  they  would  have 
gained  victory  had  Johnson  given  them  a  free  hand.  Their  assumption  lacked 
substance,  however.  The  nature  of  the  war-plus  the  air  commanders'  own  controls— 
argued  strongly  that  Rolling  Thunder  could  never  provide  more  than  token  support  to 
Johnson's  political  objective^.  Air  leaders  like  Sharp,  who  pointed  to  the  1972  air 
campaigns  as  examples  that  Rolling  Thunder  could  have  achieved  American  gcals 
carter,  failed  to  noace  that  neither  the  war,  nor  American  objectives,  we  ft  tne  same  in 
1972  as  they  were  in  !96!S.  They  also  failed  lo  observe  that  the  result  of  the  19^2 
campaigns  *?as  not  the  total  victory  that  they  had  aimed  u>  achieve. 
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CHAPTER  V 
LINEBACKER  I 


What  realty  a utters  now  to  bow  it  all  comet  out.  Both  Haldeman  and 
Henry  seam  to  have  an  idea— which  I  think  to  mistaken-- that  even  if  we 
fail  in  Vietnam  »e  can  Kill  survive  politically.  I  have  no  illusions 
whatever  on  that  score.  however.  The  U.  S.  will  not  hare  a  credible 
policy  if  we  fail,  and  I  will  have  to  amume  responsibility  for  that 
development. 

Richard  if.  Nixon,  diary  on  try.  April  i972 1 


On  20  April  1969,  President  Richard  If.  Nizon  announced  that  he  would 
withdraw  130,000  men  from  Vietnam  during  the  next  year  The  decision  conformed  to 
the  Vietnam  policy  outlined  almost  ayear  earlier  by  his  predecessor  the  United  States 
would  rely  on  negotiations  and  an  improved  Southern  Army,  supported  by  decreasing 
amounts  of  American  military  power,  to  end  its  Vietnam  involvement.  Lyndon  Johnson 
had  halted  ail  bombing  of  the  North  in  October  1968  in  exchange  for  Hanoi’s 
"agreement"  to  negotiate  seriously  and  stop  certain  military  activities.2  Rolling 
Thunder  officially  ended,  and  the  air  effort  devoted  to  it  was  shifted  to  the  Ho  Chi  liinh 
Trail.  Except  for  infrequent  "protective  reaction  strikes"  in  response  to  vioUionu  of 


tachard  M.  Nison,  Mi;  The  Memoirs  of  Richard  Nison.  2  vols.  (New  York:  Warner 
Bocks.  1978),  Vol.  2  p.  63. 

^These  activities  ware:  the  movement  of  men  and  supplies  across  the  Demilitarized 
Zone,  attacks  o«?  Sooth  Vietnam’s  major  cities,  and  attacks  on  American  reconnaissance 
aircraft.  Wrote  Johnson:  ‘Before  I  made  my  decision  (to  halt  the  bombing),  I  wanted  to 
be  absolutely  certain  that  Hanoi  understood  our  position —  Our  negotiators  reported 
that  the  North  Vietnamese  would  give  no  flat  guarantees;  that  was  in  keeping  with 
their  stand  that  the  bombing  had  to  be  ended  without  conditions.  But  they  had  told  us 
that  if  we  stopped  the  bombing,  they  would  know  what  to  do.’  (American  negotiators) 

. .  were  confident  Hanoi  knew  precisely  what  we  meant  and  would  avoid  the  actions 
that  we  had  warned  them  would  imperil  a  bombing  halt."  See  The  YMiUffi 
Perspectives  of  the  Presidency  1963- 1969  (New  York:  Holt.  Rinehart,  and  Winston. 
1971),  p  318 
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tt  October  accord,  the  North  vu  a  refuge  from  American  bombs  from  November  1968 
to  April  1972.3 

After  too  months  of  no  progress  in  the  public  negotiations  begun  in  Paris 
by  the  Johnson  Administration,  Nixon  dispatched  Henrv  A.  £issinc*r,  his  Assistant  for 
National  Security  Affairs,  to  meet  secretly  vith  North  Vietnamese  representatives  in 
August  1969.  Kissinger  met  ariih  delegates  Le  Du;  The  and  Xuan  Thuv  12  times  before 
the  North  Vietnamese  abruptly  halted  the  connection  in  October  1971  Hu  achieved  no 
more  than  the  deadlocked  public  talks  paralleling  his  unannounced  sessions.  Nixon 
became  convinced  that  Hanoi  had  no  intention  of  settling  the  mar  at  the  conference 
table,  a  supposition  confirmed  by  the  North’s  missive  invasion  of  South  Vietnam  in 
March  1972.  When  the  Southern  Army  threatened  to  collapse  before  the  onslaught,  the 
President  turned  to  air  pomev  to  help  achieve  his  vision  of  an  honorable  peace. 

In  certain  reaped,  Nixon’s  ‘Linebacker"  campaign  against  North  Vietnam 
differed  little  from  Johnson’s  Rolling  Thunder.  Air  Force  strategic  bombing  doctrine 
guided  both  offensives,  and  pilots  attacked  many  of  the  same  targets  in  linebacker  as 
they  had  earlier.  Both  campaigns  vrere  also  political  instruments.  Yet  the  peace  that 
Nixon  sought  vis  not  the  same  as  that  pursued  by  Johnson,  and  the  campaigns  differed 
greatly  in  their  utility  as  political  tools.  Because  of  revamped  American  political 
objectives  and  the  North's  decision  to  vagt  conventional  var.  linebacker  proved  more 
effective  than  Rolling  Thunder  in  'Supporting  United  States  goals  in  Vietnam. 


3In  1969,  pilot?  flev  285  strike  sorties  against  North  Vietnameso  targets  end  144,323 
against  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail.  In  1970,  they  (lev  1,1 13  strike  sorties  against  the  North. 
See  Guenter  Levy,  America  in  Vietnam  (Nev  York.  Oxford  University  Press,  1970),  pp. 
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la  October  1971,  South  Vietnamese  President  Nguyen  Van  Thieu  agreed  to  a 
new  American  peace  proposal.4  Nixon's  offer  provided  *or  the  withdrawal  of  all 
American  forces  from  the  South  in  six  months,  a  prisoner  exchange  by  both  sides,  and 
a  cease-fire  in-place  throughout  Indochina.  Thieu  also  agreed  to  an  internationaily- 
sujvm  vised  election  in  the  South,  before  which  he  and  his  Vice  President  Nguyen  Cao 
Ky  would  resign  to  assure  all  candidates  received  equal  opportunity  k  *  selection. 

Nixon's  proposal  underscored  his  war  aims.  Although  Kissinger  s 
negotiations  did  no*  involve  the  South  Vietnamese,  the  President  equated  ‘peace  with 
honor*  to  an  American  withdrawal  that  did  not  abandon  the  South  to  an  imminent 
Communist  takeover  This  objective  was  his  positive  political  goal.  To  achieve  it.  Nixon 
applied  military  force  in  concert  with  his  twin  policies  of  negotiation  and 
Vietnamization.  ‘^e  were  going  to  ce  atinue  fighting  until  the  Communists  agreed  to 
negotiate  a  fair  and  honorable  peace  or  until  the  South  Vietnamese  were  able  to  defend 
themselves  on  their  own— whichever  came  first,’  he  reflected.  The  pace  of 
withdrawal  would  be  linked  to  the  progress  of  Vietnamization,  the  level  of  enemy 
activity,  and  developments  on  the  negotiating  front"5 

Relying  on  world  opinion  to  compel  Hanoi  to  negotiate,  Nixon  broadcast  his 
October  proposal  in  a  television  address  on  23  January  1972.  Concurrently,  he 
publicized  Kissinger's  secret  negotiating  record.  The  President  stressed  that  the  United 
States  would  conclude  either  an  agreement  on  military  and  political  issues  or  one  that 
would  ‘settle  only  the  military  issues  and  leave  the  political  issues  to  the  Vietnamese 
alone  *  He  repeated  his  pledge  not  to  abandon  South  Vietnam,  stating  that  he  would  not 
agree  to  a  settlement  that  threatened  the  existence  of  a  non-Communist  South .  His  call 

4 In  early  1967,  South  Vietnam  produced  a  constitution  based  on  French  and  American 
models  Thieu  became  the  nation's  first  President  in  September  1967. 

^Nixon,  &&  1 : 506.  See  also  Richard  Nixon.  No  More  (New  York:  Arbor  House, 

1965).  pp  106-07 
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for  a  return  to  negotiation*  ended  with  &  warning.  'If  the  enemy's  answer  to  our  peace 
niter  is  to  step  up  their  military  attacks,"  Nixon  declared.  "I  shall  Hilly  meet  my 
responsibility  as  Commander-In-Chief  of  our  Armed  Forces  to  protect  our  remaining 
troops."* 

While  the  goal  of  an  "honorable"  withdrawal  compelled  the  President  to 
apply  increased  force  if  Hanoi  challenged  his  commitment  to  the  South,  the  objective 
also  limited  the  amount  of  force  available.  By  January  1972.  only  139.000  Americans 
remained  in  Vietnam,  and  this  number  fell  to  69.000  in  April.  American  departure  thus 
became  for  Nixon  his  primary  negative  political  objective  as  veil  as  a  positive  political 
goal.  The  public's  dissatisfaction  vith  the  war  after  the  1968  Tet  Offensive  necessitated 
the  steady  withdrawal  of  troops;  Americans  had  responded  sharply  to  Nixon's  original 
plan  to  increase  manpower  slightly  in  the  spring  of  1969.  To  oppose  Northern 
aggression,  the  President  had  to  rely  on  air  and  naval  power  l  alike  Johnson, 
however  he  had  few  negative  objectives  limiting  the  applicatio  n  of  these  resources. 

In  1971,  Nixon  took  steps  to  isolate  Hanoi  from  its  chief  benefactors. 
Tensions  between  the  Chinese  and  Soviets  had  accelerated  sharply  since  the  Johnson 
presidency.  Throughout  1969.  the  taro  superpowers  had  fought  a  series  of  savage 
engagements  along  their  mutual  border.  By  1971.  the  Soviets  had  44  divisions  poised  on 
the  Mongolian  frontier,  and  Chinese  troops  stood  ready  to  give  battle.7  Both  nations 
looked  to  America  as  a  counterweight  in  a  potential  conflict.  Moreover,  both  had 
individualistic  needs  that  only  the  United  States  could  satisfy.  Shunned  by  the  Soviets, 
the  Chinese  required  American  support  to  end  the  isolation  aggravated  by  their 


^Richard  Nixon.  "A  Plan  for  Peace  in  Vietnam  The  President's  Address  to  the  Nation.  25 
January  1972."  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presidential  Documents  8  (31  January  1972):  120- 
25 

7Henry  A.  Kissinger.  White  House  Years  (Boston:  Little  Brown,  and  Company,  1979),  p. 
721. 
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Cultural  Revolution.  Meanwhile,  the  Soviets  <ievTtd  en  agreement  on  strategic  oucletr 
weapons.  end  they  desperately  needed  American  grain® 

Nixon  resolved  to  make  the  changing  international  climate  work  for  him  in 
Vietnam.  Kissinger  secretly  visited  Chine  in  early  July  1971,  end  on  the  13th,  Nixon 
proclaimed  thet  he  would  visit  the  country  in  February  the  following  year.  Thiee 
months  after  that  disclosure,  he  and  Soviet  leader  Leonid  Brezhnev  jointly  announced 
that  Nixon  would  travel  to  Moscow  in  May  1972  for  a  summit.  Although  o  either  the 
Chinese  nor  the  Soviets  were  eager  to  forsake  Hanoi,  the  goal  of  detente  ultimately 
prevailed  over  their  commitment  to  a  Northern  victory.  The  President  gambled  that 
the  needs  of  both  powers  would  prevent  then  from  interfering  with  his  military 
actions  in  Vietnam,  and  his  intuition  proved  correct.  Except  tor  vert*i  protests, 
neither  nation  responded  to  Nixon's  application  of  air  and  naval  power  in  1972.  "At  last 
we  had  a  free  hand  to  use  all  our  force  to  end  the  war."  a  Kissinger  aide  later  recalled.9 
Despite  the  exaggeration,  his  assertion  contained  a  large  measure  of  tr  th 

Besides  the  freedom  of  action  stemming  from  his  diplomatic  coups.  Nixon's 
willingness  to  uae  force  was  not  limited  by  conflicting  concerns  over  domestic 
programs.  The  President  desired  public  support  for  the  war.  and  most  Americans 
backed  the  May  1972  decision  to  initiate  the  Linebacker  campaign.  Unlike  Viet  Cong 
attacks  inside  the  South,  Hanoi  s  12-division  assault  crashed  across  clearly-defined 
borders  and  was  an  blatant  display  of  aggression.  The  majority  of  American  ground 
troops  had  departed  Vietnam,  causing  the  press  to  focus  on  whether  bombing  and 
mining  would  cancel  the  Moscow  summit.  The  Soviets'  mild  response,  followed  by  the 
summit  s  resounding  success,  assured  Nixon  of  popular  support  for  an  air  campaign.  A 


®  Ibid.  p  1134:  Daniel  S.  Papp.  Vietnam:  The  View  from  pekina.  Washington 

(Jefferson,  NC:  McFarland  and  Company,  Inc.,  1981),  pp.  119-2?  Gabriel  Kolko,  Anatomy 
of  a  War :  Vietnam,  the  United  States  and  Modern  Historical  Experience  (New  York. 
Pantheon  Books.  1963),  pp.  402-05. 

^Quoted  in  Allan  E.  Goodman.  The  Lost  Peace:  America's  Search  for  a  Negotiated 
Settlement  of  the  Vietnam  War  (Stanford:  Hoover  Institution  Press,  1978),  p.  122.  Sea 
also  Papp,  pp.  134-37. 
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Harris  poll  in  September  revealed  bet  33  percent  of  the  public  approved  heavy 
bombing  of  the  North.10 

The  public's  enthusiasm  for  military  pressure  vta  not.  however,  shared  by 
many  members  of  Congress.  Congressional  moves  to  end  the  var  intensified  during 
linebacker.  On  24  July,  an  amendment  insisting  on  an  American  vithdraval  in  return 
for  a  prisoner  release  passed  the  Senate  by  five  votes  before  failing  in  the  House. 
Nixon  realized  that  the  Congress  elected  in  November  might  establish  terms  for 
xrithdraval  less  favorable  than  those  sought  in  Paris.  To  preclude  such  an  occurrence, 
he  resolved  to  end  the  var  prior  to  January  1973 

Nixon's  desire  to  end  the  var  rapidly  vas  matched  by  his  desire  to  preserve 
an  adequate  base  of  support  for  an  "honorable*  accord.  These  tvo  goals  vere  the 
primary  negative  objectives  limiting  the  application  of  air  pover.  On  the  one  hand,  he 
hod  to  on  dude  the  var  xrhile  he  possessed  the  necessary  backing  to  secure  a  favorable 
agreement.  On  the  other  hand,  applying  too  much  force  might  cause  his  support  to 
vanish. "!  vas  prepared  to  step  up  the  bombing  after  the  election.”  the  President  later 
commented,  "but  there  eras  no  vay  of  knowing  vhether  that  vould  make  them  [the 
North  Vietnamese]  adopt  a  more  reasonable  position  before  the  American  public's 
patience  ran  out,  before  the  bombing  began  to  create  serious  problems  with  the 
Chinese  and  Soviets  or  before  Congress  just  voted  us  out  of  the  v&r." 1 1  While  the  goaf 
of  American  vithdraval  had  little  impact  on  the  air  campaign,  the  dual  objectives  of  a 
siUick  end  to  the  var  and  the  preservation  of  support  for  it  limited  both  the  duration 
and  t**e  intensity  of  the  Linebacker  offensive 


,0Nixon.BJL'  1S6. 
11  Ibid..  o.2< 
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At  Hanoi's  1972  offensive  would  demonstrate,  Vietmunization  hed  not  yet 
produced  t  Southern  Army  capable  of  independently  stopping  Northern  aggression. 
Nixon  suspected  that  the  South  would  need  American  support  when  the  attack  came, 
and  he  decided  to  pursue  a  policy  of  combined  diplomatic  and  military  pressure  to 
achieve  his  goal  of  an  honorable  peace.  After  learning  in  late  1971  of  vast  Communist 
stockpiles  near  the  DM2,  the  President  began  to  implement  his  design  to  preserve  the 
Southern  regime.  Then  the  North  Vietnamese  shelled  Saigon  in  December,  violating 
the  terms  of  the  1968  bombing  halt  ‘‘agreement,"  he  responded.  Seventh  Air  Force 
fighters  flew  over  1,000  sorties  between  26  and  30  December  in  Operation  Proud  Deep 
Alpha,  attacking  supply  targets  rjuth  of  the  20th  parallel.12  Nixon  hoped  that  the 
tombing  would  dissuade  Hanoi  from  mounting  an  invasion,  which  American  military 
chiefs  predicted  for  February  1972. 

On  26  January  1972,  the  day  following  his  announcement  of  Kissinger’s 
negotiations,  the  President  notified  the  Chinese  and  Soviets  that  he  would  oppose  a 
Northern  attack  with  strong  military  countermeasures.  China  assumed  a  "posture  of 
indifference"  in  i espouse  to  the  massage.1)  Because  of  the  small  amount  of  materiel 
that  China  gave  the  North.  Nixon  wes  content  with  the  Chinese  reply.  Moscow 
expressed  a  tepid  approval  of  Hanoi's  actions,  and  the  glut  of  Soviet  goods  reaching  the 


North  appeared  to  indicate  that  the  Soviets  would  support  an  invasion.  To  limit 
Moscow's  potential  contribution,  Kissinger  informed  Soviet  Ambassador  Anatoly 
Dobrynin  that  a  Northern  offensive  would  jeopardize  the  Moscow  summit.  Nixon  visited 


Peking  during  late  February,  and  in  that  month  and  the  next  American  air  forces  did 


1  headquarters  7th  Air  Force.  7  AF  History  of  Linebacker  Operations.  IQ  May  1972 
October  1972.  n.d.,  Air  Force  Historical  Research  Center  (hereafter  referred  to  as 
AFHRC),  Maxwell  Air  Force  Base.  Alabama,  file  number  K740. 04-24.  p.  1. 
^Kissinger,  p.  1104. 
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not  strike  the  continuing  build-up  along  the  DMZ.  The  President  did  not  intend  to 
provide  Hanoi  with  a  pretense  to  Invade. 

Prior  to  his  departure  for  China,  Nixon  bolstered  Ajs^riran  air  units  in 
Southeast  Asia,  At  a  2  February  National  Security  Council  Meeting,  he  declared:  “In  the 
find  analysis  we  cannot  expect  the  enemy  to  negotiate  seriously  with  us  until  he  is 
convinced  nothing  can  be  gained  by  continuing  the  war.  This  Till  require  an  all-out 
effort  on  our  part  during  the  coming  dry  season.* 14  Eighteen  Air  Force  F-4D  fighters, 
which  began  deploying  from  Clark  Air  Base  in  the  Philippines  on  29  December, 
completed  their  transfer  to  South  Vietnam  and  Thailand  «n  S  February.  More 
significant  was  the  deployment  of  37  S-32s  under  Operation  Bullet  Shot.  Eight  of  the 
bombers  arrived  at  U-Tapao  Royal  Thai  Air  Force  Base  on  3  February,  while  the 
remainder  went  tc  Andersen  Air  Force  Base,  Guam,  two  days  later.  This  dispatch  of  B- 
32$  raised  the  total  number  of  bombers  in-theater  to  84,  with  33  at  U-Tapao  and  31  at 
Andersen.1) 

Hanoi  responded  to  Nixon's  23  January  appeal  for  renewed  negotiations  on 
14  February,  proposing  any  time  alter  13  March  as  an  acceptable  date  for  talks.  The 
President  suggested  20  March,  and  Hanoi  accepted  a  is  offer  on  29  Feburary .  Two  weeks 
prior  to  the  negotiaticns.  the  North  Vietnamese  announced  that  20  March  was  no 
longer  acceptable  and  demanded  a  postponement  until  13  April.  “Had  we  reflected." 
Kissinger  later  noted,  "we  migh\  have  concluded  that  Hanoi  was  gearing  the 
resumption  of  negotaions  to  the  timing  of  its  forthcoming  offensive.  It  wanted  to  have 
the  talks  take  place  under  conditions  or  maximum  pressure  and  discomfiture  for  us ." 1 6 

140ueted  in  Kissinger,  p.  1100. 

**7  AF  History  of  Linebacker  OparaLiatis  p.  3;  Air  War- Vietnam  (New  York:  Arno  Press, 
1978),  p.  125;  James  R.  McCarthy  and  George  B,  Allison,  Linebacker  17  A  View  from  the 
Rock  (Maxwell  Air  Force  Base:  Air  War  College.  1979).  p  11 
^Kissinger,  p.  1103. 
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North  Vietnamese  Defense  Minister  General  Vo  Nguyen  Giap  finally 
unleashed  his  auawk  on  30  March,  the  Thursday  before  Easter.  Despite  knowing  of  the 
impending  Invasion,  American  civil  and  military  officials  underestimated  its 
magnitude.  Giap  sent  three  divisions,  hacked  by  200  links  and  130  mm  heavy  artillery, 
smashing  across  the  DMZ  into  South  Vietnam's  Military  Region  I.  This  assault  rsj  the 
first  of  a  three-prongeC  attack,  and  it  signalled  the  movement  of  nine  other  divisions  to 
staging  areas  in  Laos  and  Cambodia  In  early  April,  three  divisions  struck  F"itary 
Region  III  from  Cambodia.  These  units  surrounded  An  Loc.  located  on  the  kughway 
leading  south  to  Saigon,  on  13  April.  The  remaining  Northern  troops  moved  vest  of 
lonum.  causing  Southern  commanders  to  brace  for  an  assault  against  the  Central 
Highlands. 

Giap's  Easter  Offensive  strengthened  Nison's  resolve  to  preserve  South 
Vietnam  as  an  independent  political  entity.  The  President  considered  the  attack  a 
desperate  move  to  forestall  Vietnamization  He  further  thought  that  it  offered  an 
opportunity  to  end  the  war.  By  defeating  the  assault  and  launching  a  massive 
counterblow  against  the  enemy  homeland,  Nison  believed  that  he  could  compel  Hanoi 
to  sign  a  favorable  accord.  Kissinger  concurred  with  the  President’s  assessment, 
telling  Nixon  on  3  April  that  the  United  Stater  "would  get  no  awards  for  losing  with 
moderation 7  The  National  Security  Advisor  felt  that  the  timing  of  the  attack  revealed 
much  about  North  Vietnamese  intentions.  He  perceived  Hanoi's  strike  coming  seven 
months  prior  to  the  Presidential  election,  as  an  attempt  at  battlefield  victory  whLe 
political  pressures  prevented  Nison  from  interfering  decisively  the  blatant  nature  of 
the  assault,  however,  provided  Nison  with  the  public  support  necessary  to  retaliate. 

To  blunt  the  offensive,  the  President  turned  to  air  power.  American  combat 
in  sops  remaining  in  the  South  received  orders  not  to  engage  th-  enemy.  Nixon 
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invasion.  In  contrast,  fee  ordered  additional  aircraft  to  Southeast  Asia.  Operation 
Constant  Guard  increased  the  total  of  F-4s  in-theater  from  183  on  30  March  to  374  by  13 
May.  Many  pilots  new  missions  within  72  hours  after  they  were  alerted  at  their  bases 
in  the  United  Slates.  Between  4  April  and  23  May.  Bullet  Shot  deployments  resulted  in 
the  arrival  of  124  B*32s  at  Andersen,  which  brought  the  combined  total  of  bombers  in 
Guam  and  Thailand  to  210— more  than  half  the  B-32s  in  Strategic  Air  Command  (SAC). 
Noting  the  influx  of  bombers  swamping  Andersen's  taxiways.  one  member  of  the  8th 
Air  Force  planning  staff  at  Guam  observed:  "We  kept  waiting  for  the  northern  end  of 


the  island  to  sink."  Nixon  did  not  limit  the  aircraft  increases  to  Air  Force  units.  In 
April,  he  dispatched  the  carriers  Constellation  and  titty  Hawk  to  join  the  "oral  Sea  and 
Hancock  in  the  Tonkin  Gulf.  By  July,  the  carriers  Midway  and  Saratoga  had  joined  this 


force,  giving  the  Navy  the  greatest  concentration  of  firepower  it  enjoyed  during  the 
war.1* 

Nixon  intended  this  array  to  thwart  the  enemy  assault  and  to  carry  the  war 
to  North  Vietnam  proper.  Air  units  began  Operation  Freedom  Train  against  Northern 
supply  concentrations  south  of  the  18th  parallel  on  3  April.  They  also  attacked  the 
large  number  of  Surface-to-  Air  Missile  (SAM)  sites  defending  supply  stockpiles  north 
of  the  DMZ.  “Although  the  United  States  effort  was  substantial,"  an  Air  Force  study 
remarked,  ‘the  flow  of  personnel,  supplies,  and  material  did  not  diminish.’19  To 
achieve  "the  necessary  military  impact*  Nixon  concluded  that  raids  would  have  to 


187  Af  History  of  Linebacker  Operations,  pp.  4-6;  Headquarters  7/13th  Air  Force.  History 
of  7/13  Air  Force.  1  Jaauarv-31  December  1972.  vol.  L  Narrative  (3  Tune  1973).AFHRC. 
file  number  K744.01,  p.  104;  Air  Var- Vietnam.  pp.  113-23;  Interview  of  Major  George 
Thompson  (Ret)  by  the  author,  Omaha,  Nebraska.  27  October  1982;  Peter  B.  Mersky  and 
Norman  Polmar,  The  Naval  Air  War  in  Vjf^Ml  (Annapolis;  The  Nautical  and  Aviation 
Publishing  Company  of  America.  1981 ),  p.  193.  The  Navy  possessed  300  attack  aircraft  on 
four  carriers  by  mid-April.  See  "The  New  Air  War  in  Vietnam,"  US  News  and  World 
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strike  fteif  Hanoi  and  Haiphong.20  He  believed  that  strikes  by  B-52*.  with  their 
enormous  30-ton  bomb  loads,  would  prove  more  effective  against  supply  depots  in  the 
heartland  than  vould  attacks  by  fighters.  In  addition,  sending  the  bombers  north  was, 
in  Kissinger's  words,  "a  warning  that  things  might  get  out  of  hand  if  the  offensive  did 
not  stop."21  B-32s  had  appeared  over  Haiphong  only  once,  and  they  had  never  flown 
against  Hanoi.  On  16  April,  20  bombers  from  the  307th  Strategic  Wing  at  U-Tapao 
attacked  Haiphong’s  oil  storage  facilities  in  Operation  Freedom  Porch  Bravo.  B-32s  flew 
five  missions  against  the  North  during  April,  all  flown  by  the  307th. 

At  the  end  of  the  month.  Nixon  approved  raids  on  targets  south  of  20  degrees 
23  minutes  North  Latitude.  Kissinger  viewed  the  application  of  such  force  necessary 
"for  the  political  goal  of  bringing  matters  to  a  head  and  overawing  outside 
intervention."  He  elaborated:  "If  we  wanted  to  force  a  diplomatic  solution,  we  had  to 
create  an  impression  of  implacable  determination  to  prevail;  only  this  would  bring 
about  either  active  Soviet  assistance  in  settling  the  war  or  else  Soviet  acquiescence  in 
our  mounting  military  pressures,  on  which  we  were  determined  should  diplomacy 
fail."22 

The  Soviets  responded  to  the  American  aerial  assault,  and  Nixon's 
accompanying  refusal  to  continue  public  negotiations,  by  inviting  Kissinger  to  Moscow 
to  discuss  the  war's  escalation.  Although  Dobrynin  extended  this  invitation  on  10  April, 
Moscow  did  not  withdraw  the  offer  after  the  16  April  raid  on  Haiphong  accidentally  hit 
four  Soviet  ships  Kissinger  thought  that  the  Soviets'  enthusiasm  for  the  summit  would 
persuade  them  to  restrain  Hanoi  and  direct  their  ally  to  negotiate.  Nixon  vent  further 
in  his  estimation  of  the  summit's  importance  to  the  Soviets,  directing  Kissinger  not  to 
discuss  it  until  they  pledged  to  help  end  the  war.  Both  agreed  that  military  pressure  on 


20Nixon  gJL2:64 
2 1  Kissinger,  p.  111S. 


tiie  North  vm  necessary  while  applying  diplomatic  pressure  on  the  Soviets,  and 
bombing  continued  during  Kissinger's  20-24  April  visit.  Brezhnev  refused  to  compel 
Hanoi  (to  end  its  offensive,  but  he  assisted  in  re-establishing  Kissinger's  negotiations. 
The  National  Security  Advisor  agreed  that  American  delegates  would  attend  a  public 
negotiating  session  on  27  April,  provided  that  Le  Due  Tho  met  with  him  for  secret  talks 
on  2  May.  To  Kissinger,  the  importance  of  his  April  trip  was  that  "the  USSR  engaged 
itself  in  the  {negotiating]  process  in  a  manner  that  worked  to  our  advantage."2? 

Despite  Kissinger's  Moscow  journey,  Le  Due  Tho  appeared  to  hold  the  upper 
hand  at  the  2  May  meeting.  Brezhnev's  assistance  in  renewing  the  talks,  plus 
Kissinger's  22  April  pledge  that  aircraft  would  not  strike  Hanoi  and  Haiphong  pending 
the  session,  indicated  that  serious  negotiations  might  result.  Nixon  had  refused  to 
renew  discussions  until  alter  the  Soviets  made  clear  their  position.  He  also  wanted  to 
avoid  giving  the  North  Vietnamese  a  chance  to  negotiate  from  strength.  On  24  April, 
however,  Giap  attacked  Kontum  in  the  third  phase  of  his  offensive.  A  subsequent 
agaiact  Military  Region  1  led  to  the  panicking  of  many  South  Vietnamese  units, 
and  on  1  May  the  North  Vietamese  captured  Quang  Tri,  their  first  provincial  capital  in 
the  South. 

Although  impressive,  Hanoi's  battlefield  achievements  could  not  persuade 
Nixon  to  cancel  the  2  May  meeting.  Such  a  move  conflicted  with  his  basic  strategy  of 
balancing  diplomacy  and  miltary  force  Nixon  planned  to  counter  the  North’s  latest 
attacks  with  air  power— on  30  April  he  sent  Kissinger  a  memorandum  ordering  a  three- 
day  series  of  B-32  strikes  against  Hanoi  and  Haiphong  beginning  3  May24— but  he 
would  not  apply  greater  force  until  after  Le  Due  Tho  proved  intransigent  at  the 
bargaining  table.  The  President  wanted  America's  need  to  retaliate  perceived  as 
obvious,  especially  by  the  Soviets.  Kissinger  had  warned  Brezhnev  that  the  United 

2?lbid..  pp.  1147.  See  page*  1118-1164  for  Kissinger's  detailed  evaluation  of  his  trip  to 
Moscow.  Nixon's  thoughts  on  the  trip  appear  in  2: 61-68. 
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S uies  would  answer  militarily  should  the  2  May  session  fail.  Nixon  told  his  advisor  to 
"be  brutally  frank’  with  the  North  Vietnamese  detention,  "particularly  in  tone."  He 
Anther  directed:  "In  a  nutshell  you  should  tell  them  that  they  have  violated  all 
understandinfs,  they  (have)  stepped  up  the  war,  they  have  refused  to  negotiate 
seriously.  As  a  result,  the  President  has  had  enough  and  now  you  have  only  one 
message  to  give  them  --Settle  or  else!"25 

At  the  2  May  meeting,  Le  Due  Tho  and  Foreign  Minister  Xuan  Thuy  refused  to 
respond  to  Nixon's  23  January  peace  proposal.  Spending  much  of  the  session  reading 
Hanoi's  publicly-announced  war  aims,  the  Northern  delegates  called  for  the  immediate 
resignation  of  President  Thieu  and  a  halt  to  VteLnamization.  Kissinger's  attempt  to 
determine  whether  Hanoi  would  accept  a  military  settlement,  as  opposed  to  a  combined 
military- political  accord,  ended  in  failure.  “What  the  2  May  meeting  revealed." 


Kissinger  later  commented,  "was  Hanoi's  conviction  that  it  was  so  close  to  victory  that  it 
no  longer  needed  even  the  pretense  of  a  negotiation."26  The  talks  adjourned  after 
three  hours,  asking  them  one  of  ths  briefest  sessions  conducted  between  Kissinger 
and  Tho. 

After  returning  from  Paris,  the  National  Security  Advisor  met  with  the 
President  to  decide  upon  a  proper  response  to  Hanoi's  intransigence.  Both  agreed  that 
only  a  massive  shock  couid  deter  the  North  Vietnamese  from  their  goal  of  total  victory. 
Kissinger  felt  that  the  "one-shot"  nature  of  Nixon's  desired  B-J2  raids  would  not 
dissuade  Hanoi;  further,  the  attacks  might  produce  severe  domestic  criticism.  Major 
General  Alexander  Haig.  Kissinger's  military  assistant,  had  submitted  t  plan  that  the 


National  Security  Advisor  thought  was  a  suitable  means  of  retaliation.  Haig's  design 
called  for  the  bombing  of  all  Northern  military  targets  except  those  bordering  China 
anvl  for  the  mining  of  ports.  The  proposal  relied  m  fighter  interdiction  to  close  the 


25Nixon,HL2.70.  ~ 
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enemy's  overland  supply  routes.  Nixon  supported  the  scheme,  end  on  4  May  Chair  men 
of  tbe  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  Admiral  Thomas  Moore r  began  drafting  the  orders  that 
resulted  in  Operation  Linebacker  L 

The  President  announced  the  escalation  in  a  television  address  on  ft  May,  the 

earliest  date  Moorer  had  given  for  the  initiation  of  mining.  He  stated: 

There  are  only  two  issues  left  for  us  in  this  Tar.  First,  in  the  face  of  a 
massive  invasion  do  we  stand  by.  jeopardise  the  lives  of  60.000 
Americans,  and  leave  the  South  Vietnamese  to  a  long  night  of  terror? 

This  will  not  happen.  Ve  shall  do  whatever  is  required  to  safeguard 
American  lives  and  American  honor. 

Second,  in  the  face  of  complete  intransigence  at  the  conference  table 
do  ve  join  with  our  enemy  to  install  a  Communist  government  in  South 
Vietnam?  This,  too,  will  not  happon.  We  viii  not  cross  the  line  from 
generosity  to  treachery  /27 

NL  m  eschewed  the  options  of  immediate  American  withdrawal  and  continued 
negotiations.  The  former  course  would  remove  bargaining  leverage  needed  for  the 
return  of  American  prisoners,  while  the  second  would  allow  the  enemy  offensive  to  go 
unchecked.  "I  therefore  concluded,"  he  reworked,  "that  Hanoi  must  be  denied  the 
weapons  and  supplies  it  needs  to  continue  the  aggression  "2ft  Aircraft  would  mine 
Northern  ports  and  interdict  lines  of  communication  until  Hanoi  agreed  to  release 
American  prisoners  and  to  support  an  internationally-supervised  in-place  cease-fire. 
Once  Hanoi  fulfilled  these  conditions,  a  complete  American  withdrawal  from  Vietnam 
would  occur  within  four  months. 

While  certain  of  the  need  to  escalate,  the  President  worried  that  his  decision 
might  provoke  the  Soviets.  Nixon  sent  a  personal  letter  to  Brezhnev  explaining  his 
action  prior  to  the  public  announcement,  and  on  S  May  he  reiterated  that  "these  actions 
are  not  directed  against  any  other  nation."29  The  President  and  his  advisors  thought 
that  the  Soviets  would  not  intervene,  yet  many  officials  believed  that  they  would 

27Rkhard  Nixon.  "Tfca  Situation  in  Southeast  Asia:  the  President's  Address  to  the  Nation, 
S  May  mi:  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presidential  Documents  S  (15  May  1972),  p.  839 
25m.p84f, 
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express  their  disapproval  by  canceling  the  summit.  Kissinger  received  Dobrynins 
official  protest  on  10  May,  but  the  le  v- Keyed  statement  contained  no  mention  of  the 
conference  Taken  aback,  Kissinger  asked  the  amtaaevtor  tf  planning  for  ’he  nee  ting 
should  continue.  Dobrynin  answered  that  the  summit  was  notan  issue,  observing.  "You 
have  handled  a  difficult  situation  ■■  ncommonly  veil  “30  Soviet  merchant  ships  docked 
at  Haiphong  remained  there,  and  those  in  route  to  the  port  turned  back.  Nixon  s 
gamble  that  the  Soviets'  desire  for  detente  outveighed  their  zeal  for  Hanoi's  military 
success  had  succeeded. 

Having  received  Soviet  acquiescence,  Nixon  was  anxious  to  punish  the  North 
Vietnamese.  “1  intend  to  stop  at  nothing  to  bring  the  enemy  to  his  knees,"  the 
President  informed  Kissinger.  Nixon  urged  his  military  chiefs  to  'recommend  action 
which  is  very  strong,  threatening,  and  effective.'  although  Kissinger  acknowledged 
that  curtailing  Northern  supplies  vou!d  require  time.  Still,  the  National  Security 
Advisor  believed  that  increased  military  pressure,  together  with  the  decreasing 
commitment  from  Moscow,  might  compel  Hanoi  to  fcccepi  the  8  May  peace  proposal  By 
sending  massive  doses  of  air  power  against  the  Northern  heartland,  Nixon  substantiated 
his  chum  that  he  vould  not  abandon  Saigon.  Moreover,  the  attacks  demonstrated  that 
he  was  no  longer  willing  to  engage  in  inconclusive  negotiations 

In  response  to  Nixon's  directive,  air  chiefs  designed  a  campaign  to  destroy 
the  North's  war-making  capability.  Admiral  Moorer  announced  that  Linebacker's 
threefold  objective  was  to  .  '(a)  destroy  war  material  already  in  North  Vie  roam,  (b)  to 
the  extent  possible,  prevent  the  flow  of  war  material  already  in  Vietnam,  and  (c) 
interdict  the  flow  of  troops  and  material  from  the  north  into  combat  areas.  South 

5®Ouc.‘edingJL2: 86~ 

5,Nixon.  ML  2: 85-86;  Henry  Kissinger,  “News  Conference  9  May  1977,"  Tecfclv 
Coar.otlation  of  Pr*ffi4?nWbl  l^cumente  8  (15  May  1972),  p.  846;  Kissinger,  W frits  Hous? 

p.  1181;  Donaldson  D.  Frizzell,  "Air  Power  and  Negotiation  in  1972,"  in  The  Lessons 
iOflflia  eds.  V.  Scott  Thompson  and  Dcnaldson  D.  Frizzell  (New  York:  Crane,  Russak 
and  Company,  1977),  p.  164. 
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Vietnam,  Laos  and  Cambodia."  At  in  Roiling  Thunder,  the  Joint  Chiefs  targeted  what 
they  considered  the  vital  components  of  the  North's  industrial  apparatus,  and  once 
more  they  emphasized  the  transportation  system.  Targets  included  rail  lines  and  road 
networks,  bridges,  railroad  yards,  equipment  repair  facilities,  petroleum,  oil,  and 
lubricants  (POL)  storage  areas,  and  thermal  power  plants.  Unlike  Rolling  Thunder, 
however,  the  chiefs  received  authority  to  attack  the  various  targets  simultaneously. 
They  could  also  approve  strikes  on  enemy  defenses.33 

The  Navy's  mining  operation  complemented  the  air  campaign's  assault  on 
the  North's  overland  supply  routes.  With  mining,  air  commanders  believed  that 
Linebacker  could  halt  Hanoi's  logistical  flow  They  concurred  with  Kissinger's 
speculation  that  their  efforts  wou Id  take  time  to  erode  Northern  resources  Air  strikes 
and  mining  could  limit  the  amount  of  materiel  entering  North  Vietnam,  but  the  nation 
had  stockpiled  goods  for  over  three  years  virtually  unhindered.  Observed  Kissinger. 
"The  President  had  gained  some  maneuvering  room  with  his  bold  decision  to  bomb  and 
mine,  but  if  it  did  not  bring  results  fairly  quickly,  it  would  be  increasingly  attacked  as  a 
failure.'  The  demands  for  'political*  alternatives  would  mount."33 

CAMPAIGN -QraYIEV 


On  the  morning  of  10  May,  the  initial  strike  of  the  new  bombing  campaign 
occurred  under  the  designation  "Rolling  Thunder  Alpha";  the  name  "Linebacker"  had 
not  yet  reached  field  units.  Thirty-two  F-4s  from  Thai  bases  attacked  one  of  Roiling 
Thunder's  most  frequently  bombed  targets,  Hanoi's  Paul  Doumer  Bridge.  They  also 
struck  the  city's  Yen  Vien  Railroad  Yard.  Pilots  dropped  29  laser  and  electro-optically- 


3 ^Headquarters  8th  Air  Force,  History  of  Eighth  Air  Force.  1  lulv  I972-K0  lune  1971,  voL 
I;  Narrative  (12  August  1974),  AFHRC  file  number  K520  01,  p  147:  Uncoordinated  Draft; 
linebacker  Study .  1IACV.  chap.  2,  p.  2;  "How  Important  is  Airpower  in  Achieving  US. 
Objectives  in  Southeast  As»a?"  Air  Force  Policy  Letter  for  Commanders  ( 1  June  1972),  p. 
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guided  'smart'  bombs  on  the  bridge  iid  84  conventional  bombs  on  tic  marshalling 
yard,  heavily  damaging  both  targets.  Fifty-eight  additional  aircraft  supported  the  raid 
by  performing  reconnaissance,  iAM  suppression,  escort,  and  electronic 
countermeasures  (ECM).W 

Lineback  sr’s  first  raid  typified  attacks  during  the  next  three  months.  Large 
numbers  of  support  aircraft  accompanied  a  relatively  smell  number  of  strike  aircraft 
to  the  target,  with  the  strike /support  ratio  varying  according  to  the  severity  of  enemy 
defenses.  The  type  of  target  determined  the  number  of  strike  aircraft  required. 
Against  area  targets  such  as  railroad  yards  and  storage  facilities,  vhere  the  risk  of 
civilian  casualties  mas  minimal,  fighters  dropped  conventional  ’’iron'*  bombs.  These 
raids  required  a  much  higher  strike  sortie  rate  to  assure  success  than  did  attacks  on 
precision  targets.  Precision  targets  demanded  fever  strike  sorties  because  of  a 
technological  advance  perfected  after  Moiling  Thunder— the  "smart"  bomb.  Using  laser 
or  electro-optical  guidance,  these  bombs  could  hit  targets  in  heavily-populated  areas 
vith  remarkable  accuracy.  On  26  May.  a  single  flight  of  F-4s  dropped  laser-guided 
bombs  that  destroyed  the  Son  Tay  warehouse  end  storage  area.  The  three  buildings 
attacked  measured  300  by  260  feet,  260  by  H5  feet,  and  210  by  6}  feet  The  F-4s  dropped 
only  three  bombs,  and  all  hit  their  respective  targets.  "Laser-guided  bombs  .  .  . 
revolutionalized  tactical  bombing,"  asserted  Air  Force  Major  General  Eugene  L.  Hudson, 
7th  Air  Force  Director  of  Intelligence .  Since  most  linebacker  targets  required 
precision  ordnance,  the  number  of  strike  Aircraft  per  mission  remained  hw,  Until 
August,  a  raid's  strike  force  averaged  8- 12  aircraft  .^ 

While  Air  Force  and  Navy  fighters  ftev  most  Linebacker  missions.  B  32s  also 
participated  in  the  campaign.  Kissinger  dissuaded  Nixon  from  vending  large  numbers 

AF  History  of  Linebacker  Operations.  pp  7-10. 

35lbid.,  P  20;  Headquarters  PACAF,  Linebacker:  Overview  <-  f  tbe>'ir£  12°  tevs  (27 
September  1973).  AFHRC,  file  number  K7i7.(KH-<2,  pa.  35-37, Mnjor  General  Eugene  L 
Hudson,  pud  lour  Resort  (?0  April  1973).  AFHEC,  fi?o  aiseib*.  K7V.913L  p.  15. 
Uncoordinated  Draft.  Linebacker  S;udy,MApV,  chap  3,  p  1 
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of  bomben  northward.  The  National  Security  Advisor  believed  that  large-scale  B-32 
raids  alight  cause  a  domestic  outcry,  and  he  further  thought  that  such  attacks  were 
unnecessary.  B-32s  struck  Northern  targets  near  the  DMZ  in  their  first  Linebacker 
mission  on  S  June,  and  they  averaged  30  sorties  a  day  over  the  North  through  October. 
Targets  included  storage  areas  and  lines  of  communication  As  during  Roiling  Thunder, 
most  bomber  missions  occurred  over  the  South  in  support  of  ground  forces.** 

By  early  June,  Giap's  offensive  had  begun  to  sputter,  and  Kissinger  deemed 
that  the  time  was  ripe  lor  renewed  negotiations.  The  war  had  to  be  ended,"  ie  wrote, 
"by  a  demonstration  that  our  government  was  in  control  of  events,  and  this  required 
maintaining  the  diplomatic  initiative " 37  Hanoi  accepted  the  proposal  for  private  talks 
to  reconvene  on  19  July.  Unlike  prior  to  the  2  May  meeting.  Nixon  did  not  curtail 
bombing.  He  asserted:  "It  has  always  been  my  theory  that  in  dealing  villi  these  very 
pragmatic  men  .  .  .  who  lead  Communist  nations,  that  they  respect  strength-not 
belligerence  but  strength -and  at  least  that  is  the  vay  1  am  always  going  to  approach  it, 
and !  think  it  is  going  to  be  successful  in  the  end  "** 

Despite  sanctioning  negotiations,  the  President  was  less  than  enthusiastic 
about  returning  to  the  bargaining  table.  With  the  growing  certainty  of  re-election,  he 
had  Little  domestic  reason  to  resume  the  talks.  Kissinger  felt  that  as  re-election  became 
more  obvious,  Nixon  could  induce  Hanoi  to  settle  before  receiving  a  renewed  mandate. 
Yet,  according  to  the  National  Security  Advisor,  the  President  feared  that  the  North 
Vietnamese  would  accept  his  8  May  peace  proposal.  Nixon  believed  that  Hanoi's 
acceptance  would  erode  the  conservative  Republican  support  that  he  felt  was  necessary 
for  a  successful  presidency.  "Nixon  saw  no  possibility  of  progress  until  after  the 


**HisiofY  of  Eighth  Air  Force,  1  Iulv  19/2-30  June  PP  148-49 
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^Richard  Nixon ,  Turning  the  Battle  Aground  with  Airpower,"  Air  yorce  Policy  Letters 
for  Command* rs  (13  July  1972),  p.  1. 


election  and  probably  did  not  even  desire  it’  remarked.  "Even  then,  he 

paired  soother  escalation  before  sitting  down  to  negotiate." w 

Kissinger  met  with  Le  Due  Tho  three  times  between  19  July  tod  14  August. 
The  indent  tone  that  Tho  presented  at  the  2  May  meeting  had  disappeared,  and  he 
concedeJ  points  that  had  highlighted  hie  negotiating  position  since  the  start  of  talks. 
He  relinquished  his  call  for  President  Thieu's  immediate  removal.  He  also  aimndoned 
the  demand  for  an  unconditional  deadline  on  the  withdrawal  of  American  forces.  Still, 
Tho  continued  to  press  for  a  coalition  government,  with  substantial  Communist 
representation,  in  the  South.  Mixon  was  discouraged  by  the  sessions,  writing  on 
Kissinger's  report  of  the  14  August  meeting  that  he  did  not  believe  successful 
negotiations  could  occur  until  alter  the  election,  "We  have  reached  the  stage  where  the 
mere  of  private  talks  helps  us  very  littic-if  at  ail."  he  concluded.40  Nevertheless, 
he  condoned  Kissinger's  scheduling  of  the  next  round  of  negotiations  for  !5  September, 
after  the  National  Security  Advisor  met  with  Tkieu  in  Saigon . 

In  the  midst  of  Kissinger's  renewed  talks.  Nixon  enlarged  the  air  campaign. 
On  2  August,  the  COmmsnder-in- Chief.  Pacific  Command  (CINCPAC),  Atimir&i  John  S. 
McCain.  Jr.,  notified  his  subordinate  commanders  that  Linebacker  would  begin  in  hit 
the  Norm  harder: 

There  is  growing  concern  here  and  in  Washington  that  insufficient 
effort  is  being  applied  again*  the  North  Vietnamese  heartland.  .  .  .  To 
signal  Hanoi  in  the  strongest  way  possible  that  our  air  presence  over 
their  country  will  not  diminish,  *  wish  to  intensify  tho  *ir  campaign  in 
Northern  NYN  (North  Vietnam].'41 

fhe  admiral  ordered  three  of  the  s/x  carriers  in  the  Tonkin  to  devote  ail  of  their 
sorties  to  linebacker.  Half  of  those  missions  would  occur  in  Route  Package  6B.  the 

5®Kissinger,  White  Hous,<  Years,  p.  130*.  Original  emphasis. 

4°lbid  ,  o.  1319.  Original  emphasis. 

4  lllossac *.  CINCPAC  to  COMUSMACV,  CINCPACAF,  CINCPACFLT.  CINCSAC,  090225Z  Aug 
1972.  in  Message  Traffic.  Mav-Decemlber  1972.  AFHRC,  file  number  K168.06-229 


Navy’*  northernmost  zone  of  operations/*2  McCain  directed  the  Air  Force  to  schedule  a 
minimum  of  4S  strike  sorties  a  day  in  its  two  northern  areas  of  responsibility,  Route 
Packages  3  and  6A.  He  also  called  for  periodic  B-32  strikes  into  northern  North 
Viotaam,  although  this  was  a  request  of  the  Commander-in-chief,  Strategic  Air 
Command  (CINCSAC)  rather  than  an  order,  as  McCain  had  no  operational  control  over 
SAC  assets. 

From  9  August  until  16  October,  Air  Force  planners  scheduled  48  strike 
softies  a  day  into  Route  Packages  3  and  6A.  Because  of  the  excellent  results  achieved 
with  smart  bombs,  commanders  attempted  to  conduct  as  many  precision  raids  as 
possible.  A  shortage  of  guidance  pods  for  laser-guided  bombs  prevented  many 
precision  attacks,  however,  and  o;ten  a  third  of  the  strike  force  carried  conventional 
ordnance  Foul  weather  further  hampered  attacks,  causing  only  16  missions  to  fly  in 
August.  In  September  the  weather  improved.  Compared  to  Linebacker's  previous 
months,  four  times  as  many  strike  aircraft  flew  in  September,  making  it  the  most 
productive  month  of  the  campaign.  Seventh  Air  Force  flew  111  laier- guided  bomb 
sorties,  and  most  attacks  destroyed  their  targets.  Pilots  perfected  LQRAN  (Long  Range 
Navigation/  bomb  delivery  techniques,  allowing  them  to  fly  missions  normally 
weather-canceled.  The  23  September  arrival  of  48  F-llls  in  Thailand  provided  air 
commanders  with  an  additional  means  of  striking  the  enemy.  Capable  of  flying 


remembered  that  &  guard  approached  him.  declaring,  "You  F-lll."  He  t^en  made  a  flat, 
sweeping  motion  with  his  hand,  and  in  an  awed  tone  said,  "Whoosh!" 43 

Interdiction  remained  the  thrust  of  the  air  offensive  during  its  final  two 
months.  New  C1NCPAC  Admiral  Noel  A.  M.  Gaylcr's  ?  October  statement  of  bombing 
objectives  mirrored  Admiral  Moorer's  May  declaration.  Targets  associated  with 
resupply  from  China,  such  as  rail  lines  and  truck  routes,  and  the  electric  power  system 
received  the  highest  priority.  In  mid-October  Gayler  initiated  joint  Air  Force/Navy 
strikes  against  the  interior  area  bordered  by  the  vital  Northeast  and  Northwest 
Railroads.  His  attempt  to  eliminate  the  inefficiency  stemming  from  the  Route  Package 
system  had  little  chance  for  success,  however.  On  23  October,  Nixon  ended  Linebacker 
and  halted  all  bombing  north  of  the  20th  parallel  . 

Kissinger's  progress  during  the  September  and  October  rounds  of 
negotiations  resulted  in  the  President's  decision  to  curtail  bombing.  The  breakthrough 
occurred  c"  $  October  when  Tha  dropped  the  demand  for  a  Southern  coalition 
government  and  agreed  to  an  in-place  cease-fire  followed  by  the  withdrawal  of 
American  troops.  The  National  Security  Advisor  had  long  believed  that  the  best 
prospects  far  settlement  lay  in  separating  military  from  political  issues  to  achieve  a 
strictly  military  accord  like  that  gained  in  Korea.  "After  four  years  of  implacable 
insistence  that  we  dismantle  the  political  structure  of  our  ally  and  replace  it  with  a 
coalition  government"  Kissinger  observed.  ‘Hanoi  had  now  essentially  given  up  its 
political  demands 

43/  AY  History  of  Linebacker  Operations,  pp.  23-32;  Hudson,  p,  18;  John  Morrocco,  g|k 
of  Fire  (Boston.  Boston  Publishing  Company,  1985),  p  154 

^Message,  CINCPAw  to  CiNCPACAF,  CINCPACFLT,  171 10Z  Oct  1972,  in  Moasaite  Traific. 
May- December  1972:  "CflA  Working  Paper:  Preliminary  Summary  of  Linebacker 
Operations#"  (11  February  1973),  pp  5  8,  in  U5AF  Operations  in  SfiHthhMt  Asia.  Bacfcb.3 
Documentation  1971-1973.  AFHRC,  file  number  K239.031-53 
43Kissiager,ShiS®iiflajfeIfiU3L  PP  1343-44. 


Kissinger  had  notified  Tho  that  tombing  would  decrease  during  the  final 
phase  of  negotiations  On  13  October  Nixon  reduced  the  number  of  daily  attach  sorties  to 
200  and  restricted  the  scope  of  B-32  operations  Yet  this  decrease  produced  no  reduction 
of  Air  Force  sorties  sent  against  the  Northern  heartland.  Three  days  later,  as  Kissinger 
journeyed  from  Washington  for  a  “final*  negotiating  session,  Nixon  cut  the  number  of 
daily  strikes  to  130.  This  measure  reduced  Air  Force  strike  sorties  against  Route 
Packages  3  and  6A  by  only  ten.  After  meeting  with  luan  Thuy  on  the  17th,  Kissinger 
(lev  to  Saigon  to  obtain  President  Thieu's  concurrence  on  the  settlement.  Thieu’s 
opposite  to  certain  parts  of  the  agreement,  notably  the  provision  allowing  Northern 
troops  to  remain  in  the  'imith.  muse  1  Nixon  tc  request  one  more  meeting  between  Tho 
and  Kissinger.  “As  a  token  of  good  will."  the  President  suspended  attacks  above  the  20th 
parallel.  "But."  he  announced,  "there  was  to  be  no  bombing  .&£&  until  the  agreement 
was  fi fined.  1  was  not  going  to  be  taken  in  by  the  mere  prospect  of  an  agreement  as 
Johnson  had  been  in  1968."** 

CONTROLS  .QEAlBEBACgB. 

In  terms  of  political  controls,  the  campaign  ending  on  23  October  difle'  ,d  in 
many  respects  from  Rolling  Thunder.  Like  Roiling  Thunder,  however,  Linebacker  s 
political  controls  flowed  from  the  President's  negative  goals  Nixon  initially  prohibited 
raids  within  30  miles  of  the  Chinese  border  and  within  ten  miles  of  Hanoi  and 
Haiphong.  Moscow's  low-keyed  response  to  the  President's  May  escalation  limited  the 
extent  of  these  restrictions  8y  8  June  airstrikes  had  occurred  13  miles  from  China,  and 
geographical  restrictions  on  auackr  near  Hanoi  and  Haiphong  vanished.  An  Air  Force 

d^Niion,  glL  2  1*2-93, 204-03;  7  AF  history  of  Linebacker  Operations,  p.  32  While  tie 
su  .^pension  of  tombing  north  of  the  20th  parrUel  may  have  partly  resulted  from 
Nixon's  "Good  will,"  other  considerations  were  of  equal  importance.  Nixon  co»’ld  not 
approve  an  accord  without  the  support  of  Thieu,  bu  Hanoi  biA  agreed  to  the  demands 
listed  in  the  President's  %  May  speech.  Thus,  Nixon  curhuled,  rather  than  ended,  the 
bombing  “as  promised."  See  this  chapter,  pp  237-39. 


report  noted  titan  "tha  prevailing  authority  to  strike  almost  any  valid  military  target 
during  LINEBACKER  was  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  extensive  and  vacillating  restrictions 
in  existence  during  ROLLING  TFLTiTfR."  Nixon  and  the  Joint  Chiefs  approved  a  master 
target  list  from  which  subordinates  designed  individual  attacks.  Rarely  did  the  Joint 
Chiefs  direct  strikes  agsinst  specific  targets,  and  field  commanders  received  authority 
to  conduct  raids  systematically  rather  than  piecemeal.  Seventh  Air  Force  Commander 
General  John  V .  Vogt.  Jr.,  later  confirmed  that  he  had  the  authority  to  direct  the  Air 
Farce  portion  of  Linebacker  effectively  47 

Nixon  prohibited  attacks  threatening  civilian  casualties,  and  this  restriction 
complemented  his  air  commanders'  ovn  desires.  The  original  Linebacker  directive 
stated:  "It  is  essential  that  strike  forces  exercise  care  in  weapons  selection  to  minimize 
civilian  casualties  end  avoid  third  country  shipping,  known  or  suspected  PV  (Prisoner 
of  Varj  camps,  hospitals  and  religious  shrines."  While  similar  limitations  prevailed 
luring  Rolling  Thunder,  smart  bombs  did  much  to  offset  this  restriction  during 
linebacker.  Niton  forebode  the  bombing  of  dams  "because  the  results  in  terms  of 
civilian  casualties  would  be  extraordinary",  using  guided  ordnance,  a  flight  of  F-4s 
destroyed  the  generator  of  the  Lang  Chi  Hydroelectric  Flant.  leaving  the  dam  30  feet 
away  unscathed.  Vogt  was  proud  of  7th  Air  Force's  efforts  to  avoid  civilian  losses  and 
remarked  that  his  pilots  were  always  conscious  of  that  goal.48 

Many  command  and  control  problems  unresolved  from  Rolling  Thunder 
hindered  Linebacker,  fccause  of  the  parochial  concerns  of  Air  Force  and  Navy  leaders, 

'^Headquarters  PACAF,  Corona  Harvest:  The  US/J  ia  Southeast  Asia.  1970-1973:  Lessons 
Learned  and  lecommeadations:  A  Compendium  (16  June  1073),  AFHRC,  file  amber 
£7*7.0423- 11.  p  64,  Lewy,  p.  410;  Juan  M.  Vasquez,  “Pentagon  Confident  of  Bombing 
Effect,"  The  New  York  Times.  9  June  1972;  Frizzell,  p.  165;  7  AF  Bison  of  Uaebacker 
Operations,  p.  20;  Robert  N.  Ginsburgh.  "North  Vietnam-Air  Power,"  Vital  Speeches  of 
the  Dav  38  15  September  1972),  p.  734;  USAF  Oral  History  Interview  of  General  John  V. 
Vogt,  Jr.  by  Lieutenant  Colonel  Arthur  W  McCants.  Jr.  and  Dr.  James  C.  Kasdorff .  8-9 
August  1978  AFHRC.  file  number  K239 .0512-1093,  p  64. 

^History  of  Eighth  Air  Force.  I  lulv  1972-30  Tune  1973.  vol.  I:  Narrative,  p.  149;  Hudson, 
p.  !6;  Vogt  interview,  8-9  Aupst  1978,  pp.  139, 147. 


Nixon  named  no  overall  air  commander  and  C1NCPAC  retain*:  i  the  Route  Package 
system.  ‘Despite  repeated  efforts  to  fully  integrate  the  US  effort  against  North 
Vietnam/  commented  an  Air  Force  study,  'US  air  resources  conducted  relatively 
independent  air  operations  against  separate  geographical  sections  of  North  Vietnam/ 
The  tremendous  number  of  Air  Force  sorties  flying  over  the  Tonkin  Gulf  led  to 
oversaturxted  airspace,  resulting  in  a  joint  Air  Force/Navy  conference  in  July. 
Participants  established  altitude  blocks  separating  the  two  services'  nights,  although 
time  separation  between  strikes  remained  an  informal  agreement.  The  campaign 
ended  before  Admiral  Gayier  s  attempt  to  integrate  flights  could  bear  fruit.  Still,  Vogt 
did  not  object,  to  the  Route  Package  system,  believing  that  it  ‘saved  ...  a  great  deal  of 
detailed  coordination.'  He  did  oppose  Linebacker’s  overlapping  chain  of  command. 
Vogt  repotted  in  turn  to  the  Commander-in-chief.  Pacific  Air  Forces  (CINCPACAF)  and 
CINCPAC.  and  he  received  added  guidance  from  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Air  Force  and 
the  Chairman  of  the  JointChiefs.  To  employ  B-32s,  he  had  to  coordinate  with  either  the 
Joint  Chiefs  or  CiNCPAC.  who  sometimes  received  targeting  authority  for  the  bombers, 
and  with  CINCSAC.  who  retained  control  of  the  time  and  weight  of  H-32  strikes.  ‘I  would 
much  have  preferred/  he  later  declared,  ‘to  have  control  of  the  whole  air  situation 
myself.”49 

Northern  air  defenses  pj-avided  the  most  obvious  operational  control  on  the 
campaign.  MiG  fighter  totals  in  May  1972  had  increased  to  204,  of  which  93  were  MiG- 
71s.  SAM  sites  numbered  300.  Enemy  defenses  claimed  44  Air  Force  aircraft  during 
linebacker,  and  in  June  MiGs  alone  downed  seven  Air  Force  fighters  while  losing  only 
two  of  their  own  number.  Despite  these  losses,  air  commanders  did  not  launch  a 
systematic  effort  against  the  MiGs.  The  reason  for  this  decision,  an  air  chief 

"Kissinger,  White  House  Years,  p.  U 12;  Corona  Harvest:  The  USAF  in  Southeast  Asia. 
1970-1973  pp.  1 16-17;  7  AF  History  of  Lir charter  Operations,  p.  23;  William  W  Momyer, 
Air  Power  in  Three  Warn  (Washington:  US  Government  Printing  Office.  1978),  pp.  103- 
05;  Vogt  Interview,  8-9  August  1978,  pp.  116-22 


consented,  ns  simply  that  vc  have  been  given  objective*  of  far  greater  priority  &ad 
we  tr®  gaining  these  objectives  without  significant  hindrance  by  the  North 
Vietnamese  fighters."  He  noted  with  satisfaction  that  MiGs  "have  not  been  able  to 
prevent  o>  r  strike  aircraft  from  reaching  their  targets  io  a  single  instance."  Yet  he 
was  probably  unaware  that  SAC's  directives  for  B-32s  "provided  fcr  breaking  off  or 
diverting  a  mission  if  the  anticipated  or  encountered  threat  became  severe  ent  ugh  "50 
The  Air  Force  did  take  action  to  thwart  enemy  defenses.  At  the  end  of  July, 
the  "Teaball"  "Weapons  Control  Center  at  Nakhon  Phancm,  Thailand,  fcegtn  operations, 
providing  pilots  over  the  North  with  a  combination  of  radar  and  intelligence 
information.  Teaball  negated  the  MiGs'  ground  radar  advantage,  a«d  helped  produce  an 
Air  Force- in-MiG  kill  ratio  of  3  to  19  from  1  August  th  rough  13  October,  as  compared  to 
an  IS  to  24  ratio  from  1  February  through  31  July.  The  Air  Force  also  devised  "Hunter- 
Killer"  teams,  comprised  or  two  F-103  ‘hunters”  and  two  F-<4  "killers.*,"  to  find  and  destroy 
enemy  radars.  The  effectiveness  of  both  Teaball  and  the  Hunter-Killer  teams  reduced 
the  number  of  support  air  craft  needed  for  strike  defense,  which  in  turn  allowed  many 
support  aircraft  to  become  attackers  after  the  August  increase  in  strike  sanies.*1 

Pilot  inexperience  led  to  many  losses  during  linebacker's  first  three 
months  Bocaua^  of  the  three  year  ban  on  nights  north  of  the  20th  parallel,  few  pilots 
had  previously  flown  in  Route  Packages  3  and  6A.  To  increase  an  awareness  of  enemy 
tactics,  mission  critique  conferences  began  on  10  July  at  7th  Air  Force  Headquarters, 
and  the  minutes'  of  these  sessions  went  to  all  field  units.  Vogt  ordered  specific 
squadrons  to  specialize  in  particular  tasks  to  achieve  the  maximum  efficiency  of  his 


SF  Hiatnrv  nT  1  loaba/iimr  Qpar»iifln«  pp.  H,  16:  Air  frar--Victnara.  p.  267;  Edgar 
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fi| hter  force  As  a  result,  the  2th  Tactic*!  Fighter  wing  became  the  exclusive  users  of 
laser- guided  ordnance  .5? 

Passive  defenses  also  hampered  Linebacker.  The  Communists  employed  anti- 
interdiction  techniques  developed  during  Rolling  Thunder,  although  the  conventional 
nature  of  the  Easter  Offensive  produced  much  higher  supply  needs  than  before.  Pilots 
stymied  rail  traffic  from  China,  forcing  the  enemy  to  rely  on  truck  convoys.  The  North 
Vietnamese  constructed  a  pipeline,  from  China  through  Taos  to  South  Vietnam,  that 
supplied  nearly  50,000  metric  tons  of  oil  a  month.  The  redundancy  of  both  the  road 
network  and  the  oil  pipeline  made  the  two  targets  difficult  to  attack  successfully.  Hanoi 
countered  efforts  to  destroy  its  thermal  power  capability  by  using  thousands  of 
portable  generators  to  operate  war  machinery  end  radars.  Passive  measures  proved 
especially  effective  during  tne  early  phase  of  Linebacker  when  the  South  appeared 
near  collapse.  Air  commanders  diverted  many  m  sions  to  fly  close  air  support  for 
Southern  ground  troops  and  did  not  possess  the  necessary  aircraft  to  conduct  heavy 
interdiction  of  Vorth  as  well.  Even  with  the  August  bombing  increases,  passive 
defenses  tir.ued  to  plague  Linebacker .55 

Weather  was  an  additional  operational  control,  and  overcast  skies  prevented 
smart  bomb  delivery.  While  the  Navy's  A-6  Intruder  and  the  increasing  use  of  B-52s 
permitted  some  bombing  during  adverse  weather,  commanders  searched  for  other 
means  to  overcome  this  limitation.  General  Vogt  s  summer  requirement  for  pilots  to 
gain  familiarity  LORAN  bombing  techniques  paid  dividends  when  monsoons 
appfe.*..  na  At:  Beginning  in  that  month,  Air  Force  planners  scheduled  two 

separate  Linebacker  missions  daily,  and  each  had  the  option  of  guided  or  unguided 
munitions.  This  pte  '’  g  procedure  eliminated  many  maintenance  problems  caused 

52lfcisl.pp.21.65~ 

5* Joseph  Kraft,  "Letter  from  Hanoi,"  The  New  Yorker.  12  August  1972,  p.  63:  Ulsamer.  p. 
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the  North— Tougher  than  Anyone  Realizes,"  US  News  and  World  Report,  21  August  1972, 

P  32. 


by  poor  weather.  The  F-ni’s  arrival  in  late  September  offered  another  boost  to 
linebacker  s  all-weather  bombing  capability. 


BOMBING  RESULTS 
DAMAGE  INFLICTED 

From  April  through  October  1972.  155348  tone  of  bombs  fell  on  North 
Vietnam,  slightly  more  than  one-fourth  the  tonnage  dropped  during  Rolling  Thunder. 
’More  damage  was  done  to  the  North  Vietnamese  lines  of  communication  during 
linebacker  than  during  all  our  previous  efforts,*  acknowledged  Vogt.  Smart  bombs 
inflicted  most  of  the  destruction,  and  the  Northeast  and  Northwest  Railroads  each 
possessed  an  average  of  15  wrecked  bridges  throughout  the  campaign.  Interdiction 
reduced  overland  imports  from  160,000  tons  to  30.000  tons  a  month,  while  mining 
decreased  seaborne  imports  from  over  250,000  tons  a  month  to  near  zero.  The  Chin  ere 
heightened  the  effectiveness  of  both  efforts.  For  three  weeks  following  the  mining  of 
Northern  ports,  they  refused  *o  ship  any  goods  to  North  Vietnam,  and  they  denied  the 
transport  of  Soviet  goods  across  their  territory  for  three  months.  This  was  just  to  let 
the  North  Vietnamese  know  who  lived  on  their  border,’  commented  Valt  f .  Rcstow. 
who  remained  in  contact  with  Kissinger  after  serving  as  Johnson's  National  Security 
Adviaor.54 

The  conventional  nature  of  the  Easter  Offensive  produced  materiel  needs 
that  far  exceeded  those  previously  required  by  Communist  forces.  For  the  first  time  in 
the  war,  the  North  Vietnamese  employed  large  numbers  of  tanks  and  heavy  cannon  in 
an  assault  resembling  the  blitzkrieg  of  World  War  II.  Vast  amounts  of  ammunition  and 

54Lewy,  p.  411;  7  A?  History  of  Linebacker  Operations,  p.  75;  LmcbKksr ;  Overview  of 
the  First  120  Devs,  p.  20;  US  Bouse,  Committee  on  Appropriations,  Subcommittee  on  DOD, 
POD  Appropriations.  Bombings  of  North  Vietnam.  Hearings,  93rd  Cong  ..  1st  sess  ,  9-18 
Janauar/  1973.  p  43;  Ginsburgh,  p.  734;  Interview  of  Wait  W.  Rc  stow  by  the  author, 
Austin,  Texas,  23  May  1986. 


oil  vert  essential  to  the  success  of  the  in  vision,  end  the  transport  sod  storage  of  such 
goods  vert  especially  vulnerable  to  air  attack.  "You  cannot  refuel  T-34  tanks  with 
gasoline  out  of  voter  homes  carried  on  bicycles,"  observed  British  military  authority 
Sir  Robert  Thompson.  In  addition.  Communist  troops  could  net  obtain  necessary 
foodstuffs  from  the  South,  and  a  poor  rice  harvest  affected  food  supplies  throughout  the 
North.  After  the  reopening  of  Haiphong  in  1973.  the  North  imported  1,000,000  tons  of 
grain -a  three  months’  supply  of  their  current  ration.55 

By  the  end  of  linebacker,  aircraft  hod  destroyed  almost  all  fixed  oil  storage 
facilities  and  70  percent  of  the  electric  power  generating  capacity.  Hanoi's  portable 
generators  provided  current  only  to  military  facilities.  A  correspondent  in  the  capital 
noted  that ‘the  industrial  power  plant  for  the  city  has  been  destroyed,  and  the  electric 
current  Ural  emanates  from  the  remaining  powor  plant  is  feeble  r  d  subject  to 
repeated  failure."  The  attacks  disrupted  the  lives  of  Hanoi’s  inhabitants,  causing 
between  20  and  40  percent  of  the  city's  populace  to  evacuate.  Those  who  remained 
found  little  occasion  to  gather  socially  ,  Ail  theaters  and  museums  closed,  and  Catholic 
priests  conducted  mass  at  4:30  A  M.  Perhaps  the  greatest  indicator  of  how  bombing 
affected  civilians  came  from  Hanot's  national  radio.  Typical  broadcast  topics  during 
linebacker  included:  "How  to  Achieve  High  Yield  in  Rice  Cultivation  despite  the 
bombing"  and  "How  Young  People  in  the  Country  Should  Receive  City  Children  Being 
Evacuated.’56 

EFFECTIVENESS  IN  ACHIEVING  POLITICAL  OBJECTIVES 

Despite  Linebacker  s  failure  to  produce  a  settlement,  its  damage  helped 
compel  Northern  leaders  to  abandon  their  goal  of  an  immediate  military  takeover  and 

55Robert  Thompson  in  Lessons  of  Vietnam,  pp.  104-03. 

56Krafl.  pp.  3*-63:  Joseph  Fromm,  “Why  Hanoi  Came  to  Realize  It  Could  Not  Hope  to  Win," 
US  News  and  World  Report.  6  November  1972,  p.  19.  Fromm’s  article  is  an  interview  with 
British  authority  on  North  Vietnam  Patrick  J.  Honey. 


contributed  to  their  concession?  at  the  bargaining  tatoie  TLe  six  men  comprising 
North  Vietnam's  Politburo,  First  Secretary  Le  Du  an,  National  Asaombly  Chairman 
Truong  Chinh,  Prime  Minister  Pham  Van  Dong,  Defense  Minister  Vo  Nguyen  Giap  end 
Secretariat  members  Pham  Hung  and  Le  Due  Tho,  had  committed  themselves  to  unifying 
a  country  that  they  considered  arbitrarily  divided.  The  six  vieved  elimination  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  government  as  an  absolute  prerequisite  for  unification,  yet  they  did 
not  agree  on  the  method  to  achieve  the  fusion.  Truong  Chinh  stressed  political 
measures,  emphasizing  a  protracted  war  in  the  South  to  accomplish  the  goal.  Le  Du  an 
advocated  large-scale  military  action,  arguing  that  after  the  Southern  defeat  political 
unification  could  occur  at  leisure.  Following  the  1968  Tet  Offensive's  failure,  the 
Politburo  heeded  Truong  Chinh's  policy  of  p retracted  war  and  strengthened  the 
Northern  Army.  By  it te  1970,  Hanoi  felt  that  its  rear  areas  were  secure,  and  Le  Duans 
call  for  an  invasion  met  with  approval.?7 

Northern  leaders  found  many  reasons  to  justify  an  assault.  A  strategy  o1 
protracted  war  risked  both  manpower  shortages  and  economic  stagnation.  The  North¬ 
ern  Army  suffered  from  low  morale,  and  the  Laotian  invasion  early  in  1971  indicated 
•hat  Vietnamization  had  bolstered  Southern  combat  capability.  The  continuing  with¬ 
drawal  ot  American  troops  increased  the  chances  of  Nixon  s  re-election,  vhich 
Northern  leaders  thought  would  give  him  greater  freedom  of  action  in  Vietnam  They 
also  believed  that  a  successful  invasion  while  some  Americans  remained  would  not  only 
discredit  Vletnamizexior  but  would  also  serve  as  a  defeat  for  the  United  States.  The 
capture  of  additional  Americans  would  provide  negotiating  leverage  although  the 
offensive  ':  goal  was  complete  victory.  Despite  the  espousal  of  Northern  editor  Hong 

^fyromm,  p.  18;  Robert  F.  Rogers,  “Risk-Taking  u>  Hanoi's  War  Policy  An  Analysis  of 
Militancy  versus  Manipulation  in  a  Communist  Party-State  s  Behavior  in  a  Conflict," 
(Ph.  D.  dissertation  Georgetown  University,  1974).  op.  73, 189-94;  Le  lAsan,  "Analysis  of 
Revolutionary  Strategy."  (February  1970)  iu  Gareth  Poiier,  Vietnam:  The  Definitive 
Documentation  of  Human  Decisions,  2  vois.  (Sta^fordville.  NY :  Earl  M  Coleman 
Enterprises.  Inc.,  1979),  Vol.  2.  pp  33?  39;Kolico,  pp  368-76. 
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Chuong  that  "vc  are  ready  ic  fight  (the  United  States)  for  a  century,4  Communist  leaders 
sought  success  in  less  time.  Alt  were  over  6C  a£d  had  pursued  the  goal  of  unification 
for  most  of  their  lives.  The  prospect  of  dying  with  the  dream  unfulfilled,  as  had  Ho  Chi 
Minh,  loomed  before  them.  Consequently,  Robert  Thompson  remarked,  "they  were  . . . 
old  men  in  a  hurry.  '5® 

Throughout  1971,  North  Vietnam  prepared  for  the  assault.  Le  Du  an  visted 

Moscow  in  the  spring  to  secure  weaponry  and  transport,  and  in  the  summer  the 

Politburo  issued  the  invasion  order.  Having  committed  themselves  to  the  offensive, 

Northern  leaders  shunned  Nixon's  offer  for  secret  negotiations,  and  they  denounced 

the  President's  October  proposal.  Hguyen  Van  Tien,  one  of  Hanoi's  delegates  to  the 

public  talks  m  Paris,  told  California  Congressman  Robert  L.  Leggett  on  26  February  1972 

that  no  proposal  was  reasonable  as  long  as  the  Thieu  government  remained  in  power. 

Tien  demanded  formation  of  a  coalition  government,  followed  by  general  elections. 

alter  which  a  cease-fire  could  occur.  Vithoul  the  simultaneous  settlement  of  military 

and  political  questions,  Tien  argued,  a  lasting  peace  in  South  Vietnam  was  impossible.^9 

Kissinger  realized  Hanoi's  resolve  when  the  secret  negotiations  finally 

resumed  on  2  May.  "Even  if  pressed  by  Moscow,"  he  later  asserted,  "Hanoi  would  want  to 

play  to  the  end  its  current  offensive,  to  which  it  was  Tally  committed,  to  improve  its 

bargaining  position."60  The  Politburo  considered  negotiation  Nixon's  primary 

recourse  to  the  assault.  A  Communist  Party  journal  announced  in  April: 

Because  of  its  ignominious  defeats  the  United  Slates  does  not  dare  re 
escalate  the  war  no  matter  h^w  disastrous  the  consequences  of  lh<> 
offensive  and  how  great  the  danger  of  collapse  will  be  for  the  puppet 


^Robert  Thompson,  Peace  Is  Not  at  Hand  (New  York;  David  McKay  Company,  lac.,  1974), 
pp  $6-89, 93-96;  Frizzell,  p.  138;  CINCPAC,  "Current  Situation  in  North  Vietnam"  (21  July 
*972).  point  paper  ic  Pave  Aegis  and  other  Messages,  June  1971- June  1972,  AFHRC,  file 
number  K717.03  219.  voi.  3;  Knft.  p.  66;  Kolko,  p.  422 


3?Thompsott.  Peace  Is  Not  at  Hand,  pp.  <19- 93;  Letter  from  Congressman  Robert  L.  Leggett 
to  General  John  B.  Ryan,  10  March  1972,  in  General  John  D  Ryan  Congressional 
Correspondence  Februarv-December  1972.  AFHRC,  file  number  K168  7085-152 

^Kissinger,  fbitt  B.QUXJfegq  PP  1 136-3**. 


(South  Vietnamese)  army  .  .  .  To  will  force  the  enemy  to  acknowledge 
his  defeat  and  accept  a  political  settlement  on  oi  l  terms  61 

Moscow  a  rale  in  reinitiating  Kissinger  *  secret  talk*  indicated  that  the  Soviets  would 

provide  UUie  additional  aid  to  Hanoi.  At  this  juncture,  however,  the  North  Vietnamese 

had  stockpiled  enough  goods  to  support  their  drive  south.  Seemingly  on  the  brink  of 

victory.  In  Due  Tho  exuded  the  confidence  of  Hanoi's  leadership  by  curtly  dismissing 

Kissinger's  proposals. 

Nixon's  massive  application  of  air  and  sea  power  shocked  Northern  leaders. 
Moreover,  Linebacker  and  the  tactical  air  campaign  in  the  South  combined  with  the 
increasing  resistance  of  the  Southern  /j*my  to  negate  any  chance  that  the  Easter 
Offensive  had  to  produce  victory.  American  intelLgenc*  experts  estimated  that  air 
power  alone  had  cost  the  North  Vietnamese  120,000  casualties  by  August,  and  Giap  had 
sent  every  division  save  one  to  fight  in  the  South.62  The  President's  decision  to  bomb 
and  mine  stood  unopposed  by  both  Moscow  and  Peking  Thr  summit,  gained  him  the 
public  support  that  the  Pv  jure  had  hoped  to  undermine  with  its  invasion,  and  that 
support  virtually  assured  his  re-election  over  the  foundering  Democratic  Party 
candidate,  George  McGovern.  The  disastrous  offensive  and  the  prospect  of  Nixon's  suc¬ 
cess  at  the  polls  caused  Northern  leaders  in  reconsider  their  emphasis  on  a  military 
takeover.  Pham  Hung's  mid-September  directive  to  Communist  cadres,  that  an  effort 
would  be  made  to  'force*  Nixon  to  settle  the  war  bef're  election  day,"6?  indicated  that 
the  Politburo  had  given  negotiated  settlement  first  priority. 

As  Hanoi  moved  towards  negotiations,  American  and  South  Vietnamese 
military  pressure  increased.  Nixon  answered  Hanoi's  concessions  during  the  July  and 
August  rounds  of  talks  with  added  bombing.  On  15  September,  three  Southern  divisions 


^Quoted  by  Don  Tate  in  "Nixon  Seeks  to  Pound  Sense  into  N.  Viets,’  (Columbus.  Ohio) 

Citizen- journal  30  December  2972 

62Ulsamer,  p.  60.  Th<  other  division  was  in  Laos. 

63puoted  in  Kissinger,  While  House  Years  p.  1333 


pushed  six  Northern  divisions  out  of  Quang  Tri.  end  the  one-time  besiegers  of  An  Loc 
found  themselves  herd  pressed  to  avoid  annihilation.  While  Hanoi  worked  for  an 
record  prior  to  November,  the  military  situation  dictated  that  it  obtain  a  cessation  of 
hostilities  as  soon  as  possible.  Asserted  Thompson:  Tor  the  first  time  in  the  Indochina 
wars  the  communist  side  was  being  compelled  to  negotiate  in  order  to  forestall  the 
possibility  of  defeat  "6l 

Hanoi  had  four  objectives  at  the  bargaining  table.  Its  first  goal  was  to 
remove  the  American  Air  Force  and  Navy  from  the  war,  which  would  prevent  defeat 
and  allow  t^e  North  Vietnamese  Army  to  rebuild  for  later  operations.  Second.  Northern 
leaders  aimed  at  restricting  future  United  States  military  activity  in  the  South.  Third, 
the  Politburo  wanted  to  retain  Northern  units  in  the  South;  in  this  regard  Nixon's  t  May 
1972  proposal  stressing  an  in-place  cease-fire  offered  s  chance  to  secure  some  military 
gain  from  the  Easter  Offensive.  Finally,  Hanoi  ie sired  the  removal  of  Thieu  and  the 
establishment  cf  *  coalition  government  in  the  South.  Speaking  for  the  Politburo,  Le 
Due  Tho  stated  that  Thiou  was  the  overriding  obstruction  to  a  unified  nation  and  that 
his  government  would  collapse  once  the  Americans  withdrew  support.6*  Although 
Northern  leaders  desired  these  objectives  with  minimum,  concessions,  a  rapid 
curtailment  <>f  American  military  pressure  was  paramount.  Ideally,  they  hoped  that 
election  stresses  world  force  Nixon  to  sign  an  imprecise  agreement  dealing  with 
general  principle?  and  ending  American  involvement  in  Vietnam.66 

During  the  September  and  October  negotiations,  Le  Due  Tho  displayed  a  sense 
of  urgency  to  end  the  war.  He  produced  a  schedule  on  It  September  Cor  a  settlement 

^Thompson,  Pmc*  li  NQt  It  H*ad.  P  121 

6*Message.  “Comments  of  Le  Due  Tho,"  242137Z  May  1972,  from  Major  General  Keegan, 
Chief  cf  Air  Force  Intelligence,  to  Generals  Clay  and  Vogt,  in  PAVE  AEGIS  and 
Miscellaneous  Messaes.  SEA,  June  1971- iune  1972  The  message  was  a  reproduction  of  a 
report  from  the  US  Peace  Delegation  in  Paris  tr  the  Secretary  of  State,  a^d  contained 
Tho'sMay  remarxs  to  French  Communist  Party  members. 

Thompson,  p.  123;  Joseph  Aisop,  "Hanoi's  Strategy  Changed,"  The  ifashinoton  Post.  24 
January  1973. 


within  one  month,  yet  he  continued  to  demand  Thieu's  removal  before  signing  an 
agreement.  At  the  decisive  8  October  session,  Tho  immediately  suggested  that  the  United 
States  and  North  Vietnam  sign  an  accord  resolving  strictly  military  issues.  Accepting 
Nixon's  proposal  for  a  cease-fire,  Tho  dropped  the  requirements  for  a  coalition 
government  and  for  Thieu's  resignation.  By  12  October  only  twc  substantive  issues 
remained:  prisoner  release  and  continued  American  military  assistance  to  Saigon. 
Kissinger  departed  Paris  to  brief  Thieu  on  IS  October,  sending  Hanoi  a  proposal  for  the 
disputed  points  and  stating  that  an  additional  negotiating  session  vould  probably  be 
required.  The  next  day,  in  Saigon.  Kissinger  received  a  message  from  Hanoi  accepting 
verbatim  the  text  that  he  had'jubmitted 

Of  ail  the  concessions  made  by  Hanoi,  surrendering  the  demand  for  a 
political  settlement  proved  the  most  difficult.  By  removing  their  demand  for  the  Thieu 
government's  dismissal.  Northern  folders  accorded  it  a  measure  of  legitimacy  that  ran 
counter  to  their  aim  of  unification.  When  ashed  by  a  member  of  the  French  Communist 
Parly  in  May  1972  if  the  North  Vietnamese  could  deal  with  Thieu,  Le  Due  Tho  had 
replied: 

Impossible;  he  is  responsible  for  Yietnamization.  Without  him.  it  [^iie 
Saigon  government]  will  fall  a(art  immediately.  He  has  beoci  — 
necessarily— our  number  one  enemy:  his  departure  is  imperative,  in 
addition  this  (struggle  at  th>  negodiUing  table]  is  a  test  for  us  against  the 
Americans.  Through  our  demands,  ve  come  to  know  how  much  longer 
Niton  -will  support  him;  as  soon  as  he  drops  him,  we  will  have  von.  We 
can.  therefore,  go  slowly  . . .  without  letting  up  67 

Communist  leaders  understood  the  importance  that  Nixon  placed  on  the  Thieu 

government’s  survival.  Le  Due  Tho's  offer  to  accept  a  military  solution  did  not  sacrifice 

the  North's  vs:  aim,  but  it  did  sacrifice  a  major  principle  of  Hanoi's  policy.  In 

accepting  the  in-place  cease-fire,  Tbo  managed  a  degree  of  face-saving  by  refusing  to 

acknowledge  the  presence  of  "foreign"  North  Vietnamese  soldiers  in  the  South.  Yet 

^Message,  "Comments  of  Le  Luc  Tho."  242137Z  May  1972. 


Hanoi's  decision  to  seek  a  military  accord  resulted  in  only  negligible  bombing 
decreases  on  13  and  16  October. 

To  obtain  a  substantial  bombing  reduction,  the  Politburo  on  19  October 
accepted  Kissinger's  proposals  resolving  the  issues  of  prisoner  exchange  and  materiel 
support  for  the  South.  Kissinger  had  informed  Northern  leaders  that  he  vould  travel  to 
Hanoi  to  initial  an  agreement,  and  his  message  of  the  18th  stated:  "With  the  text  of  the 
agreement  completed. . .  (the  United  States]  you  Id  stop  bombing  the  North  altogether 
tventy-four  hours  before  my  arrival  in  Hanoi."68  The  Politburo's  latest  concessions 
▼ere  additional  violations  of  principle  and  revealed  its  desperation  to  curtail  American 
involvement.  Hanoi  shunned  its  Viei  Cong  ally  by  accepting  the  release  or  all 
prisoners  except  Viet  Cong  cadres  in  Southern  jails.  More  importantly,  the  Communists 
permitted  the  United  States  to  resupply  the  South  following  American  ▼ithdraYal.  in 
consenting  to  a  strictly  military  accord  the  Politburo  assured  the  retention  of  the  Thieu 
government:  by  permitting  that  government  to  receive  military  aid.  the  Communists 
helped  to  guarantee  its  survival.  Nison  notified  North  Vietnamese  Prime  Minister 
Pham  Van  Dong  that  the  agreement  could  nov  be  considered  complete,"69  although  he 
also  called  for  a  one-day  delay  in  Tho's  26  September  schedule  to  resolve  unilateral 
declarations  concerning  Laos  and  Cambodia.  Hanoi  accepted  the  American  position  on 
the  declarations  on  21  October.  Tvo  days  later,  Nixon  suspended  bombing  above  the 
20th  parallel,  ending  Linebacker  1. 

linebacker  s  effectiveness  in  wringing  concessions  from  Hanoi  stemmed 
from  a  number  of  factors.  Both  the  Chinese  and  the  Soviets  placed  a  priority  on  detente 
▼ith  the  United  States,  and  their  emphasis  obviated  the  primary  negative  objective  that 
had  restricted  Johnson's  application  of  air  pover.  Nixon's  diplomatic  initiatives  to 
Peking  and  Moscov  allovcd  him  to  Increase  attacks  in  August  vithout  f  ;ar  of  a  reprisal 


^Kissinger.  pp.  1365-66. 
^1x0*1,8^2:195 


by  the  Communist  superpowers.  The  success  of  the  trips  10  China  and  the  Soviet  Union 
futher  provided  the  President  with  the  public  support  necessary  to  conduct  an 
extensive  air  offensive.  Hanoi  acknowledged  the  impact  of  Nixon's  diplomacy.  On  17 
August,  the  Party  newspaper  Whan  Dan  published  a  bitter  condemnation  of  the  Chinese 
and  Soviet  detente  with  the  United  States.  The  editorial  described  the  Communist 
superpowers'  actions  as  “throwing  a  life-buoy  to  a  drowning  pirate  ...  in  order  to  serve 
one's  narrow  national  interests  "  “This  is  a  harmful  compromise,"  it  concluded, 
“advantageous  to  the  enemy,  and  disadvantageous  to  the  Revolution."70 

Another  key  to  Linebacker's  success  was  the  conventional  nature  of  the  war 
in  1972.  Rolling  Thunder  nad  caused  minimal  damage  to  the  Southern  insurgency 
because  Viet  Cong  operations  required  few  external  resources.  In  contrast  to  the 
guerrilla  wt » waged  during  Johnson's  presidency,  the  Easter  Offensive  was  a  massive 
conventional  attack  supported  by  tanks  end  heavy  artillery  Those  forces  demanded 
resupply,  and  mining  negated  Hanoi's  primary  source  of  m&teriel  Yith  no  possibility 
of  provisioning  by  sea.  Hanoi  turned  to  stockpiled  a-<xls  und  overland  transportation. 
Both  sources  were  vulnerable  to  air  power,  the  latter  especially  because  of 
technological  improvements  in  ordnance.  Linebacker,  together  with  mining,  tactical 
air  support,  in  the  South,  and  stiffening  Southern  resistance,  wrecked  Hanoi's  ce  parity 
to  conduct  offensive  warfare.  Moreover,  the  bombing  and  mining  testricted  gll 
Nothera  imports,  and  the  Politburo  found  its  populace  in  danger  of  starving. 

Without  corresponding  successes  in  the  South,  Linebacker  could  not  have 
secured  gains  in  the  North.  Nixon  noted  in  etrly  May  1972:  “All  the  air  pnwer  in  the 
world  and  strikes  on  Hanoi-Haiphong  aren't  going  to  save  South  Vietnam  if  the  South 
Vietnamese  aren't  able  tu  hold  on  the  ground  "7i  After  a  shaky  initial  performance, 
the  Southern  Army,  backed  by  large  doses  of  close  air  support,  biunted  the  Northern 

70Nhan  Dan  Editorial.  17  August  1972,  in  Porter,  2: 568 

7iNixoa,&L2:78. 
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onslaught.  By  June  Giap't  offensive  was  spent,  nod  the  morale  of  Southern  units 
climbed  ns  they  anticipated  a  counterattack.  The  13  September  recapture  of  Quang  Tri 
by  three  fever  divisions  than  the  Communists  had  defending  the  city  signaled  the 
Politburo  that  its  army  faced  ruin, 

Kissinger's  skill  at  the  bargaining  table  also  heightened  Linebacker's 
impact.  His  two  years  of  previous  negotiations  had  g^u  him  an  understanding  of 
Northern  perceptions  that  served  him  veU  in  1972.  Reiterating  that  bombing  -would 
decrease  during  the  final  phase  of  talks,  Kissinger  intensified  Thu  s  urgency  to 
conclude  stn  accord.  The  National  Security  Advisor  hod  gained  the  respect  of  his 
dipfoxitr  adversaries,  and  he  knew  that  they  would  not  lightly  regard  any  statement 
outlining  conditions  for  a  cessation  of  miltary  acitMty . 

While  linebacker  was  not  *i5ely  responsible  for  Hanoi's  negotiating 
reversal,  Kissinger  could  not  have  gained  Communist  concessions  without  it.  With 
overuse  routes  to  China  left  open,  mining  would  have  served  no  purpose  and  the 
resupply  of  the  Nothern  Army  would  have  little  problem.  Giap’s  conventional 
offensive  made  North  Vietnam  susceptible  to  the  type  of  air  campaign  espoused  by  Air 
Force  strata  gi?  bombing  doctrine,  one  aimed  at  production  waters  and  their  means  of 
distribution.  Nixon  assured  Linebacker's  consistency,  an  essential  factor  if  the 
operation  was  to  hurt  Hanoi.  He*  granted  Vogt  md  the  Joint  Chiefs  considerable 
authority  to  direct  the  campaign,  and  the  general  used  his  control  to  conduct  .<ysiematic 
assaults  on  Nortfaf-n  resources.  The  North  Vietnamese  did  not  feel  the  fuU  effects  of 
bombing  until  after  depleting  their  stockpiles.  Once  supplies  dwindled,  the  campaign 
had  a  telling  impact. 

Although  Linebacker  contributed  to  Hanoi’s  negotiating  concessions,  it  Aid 
not  achieve  the  “honorable  peace"  desired  by  Nixon.  Paradoxically,  while  the 
campaign  contributed  to  Hanoi'  willingness  to  a?*  on  Nixon's  terms,  it  also  convinced 
Thieu  to  opf ose  an  agreement  in  the  belief  that  he  could  gain  total  victory.  Viewing 
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the  concessions  that  Linebacker  helped  extract  from  Hanoi,  the  South  Vietnamese 
President  reasoned  that  continued  strikes  could  via  the  war  Ee  told  Kissinger  that  an 
agreement  had  to  define  the  1)MZ  as  a  formal  boundary  between  North  and  South 
Vietnam  plus  remove  Northern  troops  from  the  South.  These  proposals,  the  National 
Securty  Advisor  later  remarked,  were  a  fr&c&ie.  He  stated:  "Ye  failed  early  enough  to 
grasp  that  Thieu  s  real  objection  was  not  ic  terms  but  to  the  fact  of  any  compromise. 
Conflict  between  us  and  Thieu  w»s  built  into  the  termination  of  the  war  on  cay  terms 
less  than  Hanoi'*  total  surrender."72 

Thieu  perceived  that  agreeing  to  Kissinger's  October  settlement  might  veil 
lead  to  Southern  defeat.  An  American  withdrawal  matched  by  a  cease-fire  in-place 
committed  Thieu  to  a  political  struggle  against  the  disciplined  organization  of  the 
Communists,  and  Thieu  wt*  unwilling  to  risk  hie  demise  either  politically  or  militarily. 
Hanoi  giasped  the  objective  of  his  opposition.  Northern  leaders  understood— as  did 
Thieu--that  Nisons  commitment  to  ‘honor  prevented  him  from  a  unilateral 
settlement.  Having  obtained  a  booming  curtailment  permitting  receipt  of  overland 
supplies,  Northern  officials  had  no  intention  of  granting  Thieu  added  stature.  On  26 
October,  fttaoi  Radio  broadcast  the  heretofore  secret  record  of  the  Kissinger  Tho 
negotiations,  including  the  text  0/  the  draft  peace  agreement.  North  Vietnam  con¬ 
demned  "the  Nixon  Administration’s  lack  of  good  will  and  seriousness"  and  called  for  a 
signing  of  the  accord  on  31  October,  the  date  originally  scheduled.7* 

To  counter  Hanoi' ^  charges,  uissinger  conducted  a  press  conference  on  26 
October  that  produced  hi*  (federation:  "Ye  bdieve  peace  is  at  h,tnsi."  Be  commealed 
that  "what  remains  to  be  done  [to  secure  an  agreement]  can  be  settled  in  one  more 
negotiating  session  \7ith  the  North  Vietnamese  negotiators  lasting  ...  no  more  thun 
three  or  four  days."  Yd  he  also  cr.»; timed  th#t 

72Kisunger,  p.  1393  Criginti  emphasis 
75M£.  p.  139- 
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Saigon  is . . .  entitled  to  participate  in  the  settlement  of  &  war  fought  on 
its  territory.  . .  .  We  will  not  be  stampeded  into  an  agreement  until  it* 
provisions  are  right.  We  will  not  be  deflected  from  an  agreement  when 
it*  provisions  are  right.  And  with  this  attitude,  and  with  some 
cooperation  from  the  oifcer  side,  we  believe  that,  we  can  restore  both 
peace  and  unity  to  America  very  soon.7* 

Nison,  Kissinger,  and  most  American  military  chiefs  believed  that 
linebacker  helped  farce  Hanoi  to  make  the  negotiating  concessions  that  led  to  a  draft 
agreement.  Air  Force  operational  reports  reflected  this  perception.  A  1973  study  stated 
that  ’‘interdiction  operations  ve**e  a  primary  factor  in  the  decision  of  NVN  [North 
Vietnamese)  leaders  to  abandon  their  hope  for  an  outright  military  victory  and  to  step 
np  their  diplomatic  efforts  in  order  to  achieve  their  goals  through  political  means." 75 
Many  commanders  compared  Linebacker  to  Rolling  Thunder,  concluding  that  reduced 
political  Controls  made  Linebacker  effective.  Army  General  William  C.  Westmoreland 
attributed  the  campaign's  success  to  its  intensity.  He  commented:  "When  President 
Nixon  decided  to  use  our  available  military  power  in  a  manner  that  truly  hurt  North 
Vietnam,  negotiations  began  to  movr  in  a  substantive  wav."76  Perhaps  the  militsry's 
most  representative  assertion  concerning  linebacker's  impact  came  from  one  of  the 
men  responsible  for  its  implementation.  Speaking  in  197S,  General  Vogt  acknowledged 
that  "after  linebacker  1,  the  enemy  was  suing  for  peace.  They  were  hurt  real  bad. 


Most  of  the  major  target?  bad  been  obliterated  in  the  North  —  and  they  were  ready  to 
conclude  an  agreement."  He  also  thought  that  Nixon  had  halted  Linebacker 


prematurely 


Kissinger  and  Le  Due  Tbo  got  together  and  then  indications  were  that  tho 
agreement  was  imminent.  Kissinger  then  informed  me  that  he  was 
going  to  order  the  bombing  Mopped  in  the  Hanoi  area  as  s  gesture  of 
good  will  to  speed  up  the  signing  of  the  agreement.  This  was  ...  in 
October  1972.  I  protested  and  said,  "You  know  our  history  with 


7*Henry  Kissinger.  "Vietnam  Negotiations:  News  Conference  26  October  1972,"  Weekly 
Compilation  of  Presidential  Documents  8  (30  October  1973),  pp.  1565-66, 1568. 

Corona  BsrveM  The  USAF  in  Southeast  Asia.  1970-1971  p  65 
76William  C.  Westmoreland  in  Lessons  of  ViftPlfa  p  61 . 
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Communists:  is  of  having  to  keep  the  heat  on  them  in  order  to  get  theta  to 
do  anything.  If  you  take  the  heat  off  them,  they  may  never  sign  "7? 

Despite  not  producing  a  settlement,  Linebacker  increased  South  Vietnam's 
chances  for  survival.  The  campaign  helped  wreck  the  North's  military  capability, 
assuring  that  Hanoi  could  not  soon  launch  another  offensive.  Linebacker  also  helped 
wring  the  concessions  from  Hanoi  that  Nixon  considered  essential  to  an  "honorable 
peace."  Still,  the  bombing  did  not  end  the  war.  The  President  would  gear  the  next 
round  of  linebacker  towards  compelling  both  his  ally  and  his  enemy  to  accomplish 
that  goal. 


CHAPTER  VI 


LINEBACKER  II 

I  think,  sir,  any  time  you  conduct  a  militnry  operation  like  t his  the 
objective  is  quite  cte«r  in  military  terms.  Of  course,  you  can  go  on  to  say 
that  ?rer  tan  instrument  of  policy  and  what  we  are  all  trying  to  do  is  to 
bring  this  war  to  a  close  so  are  can  release  the  prisoners  and  cease  U.  S. 
participation. 

Admiral  Thomas  H  Moorsr,  9  January  I9731 

On  the  eve  of  the  1972  election.  President  Richard  M.  Nixon  faced  a  dilemma 
over  Vietnam.  Nixon  had  severed  Hanoi  from  its  allies  and  crushed  its  bid  for  military 
victory,  resulting  in  its  acceptance  of  his  8  May  peace  proposal.  South  Vietnamese 
President  Nguyen  Van  Thieu  then  withdrew  support  for  the  terms  that  he  earlier 
endorsed.  Thieu's  modifications  to  the  agreement  were  unacceptable  to  the  North 
Vietnamese,  who  demanded  that  Nixon  sign  the  accord  negotiated  in  October  by 
National  Security  Advisor  Henry  Kissinger.  Thus.  Nixon  found  both  Hanoi  and  Saigon 
blocking  his  goal  of  an  'honorable"  disengagement. 

To  achieve  that  aim.  Nixon  once  more  relied  on  the  combination  of 
diplomatic  and  military  pressure.  After  another  round  of  negotiations  failed  to  produce 
a  settlement,  the  President  again  applied  sir  power  against  the  North.  Yet  the 
December  1972  "Linebacker"  campaign  differed  from  its  namesake  in  hflff,  it  was  to 
attain  "peace  with  honor."  Nixon  bad  intended  linebacker  I  to  accomplish  his 
objective  by  wrecking  North  Vietnam's  war-making  capacity;  he  intended  Linebacker 


JUS  House.  Committee  on  Appropriations,  Subcommittee  on  DOD,  POP  Appropriations: 
Bombings  of  North  Vietnam.  Hearing.  93rd  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  9-18  January  1973,  p.  44. 
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II  to  destroy  the  North's  Till  to  fight  while  demonstrating  to  Thieu  that  America  would 
remain  committed  to  Southern  independence. 

TAR  AIMS 

Nixon's  goals  in  Vietnam  ;n  November  1972  differed  in  two  key  respects 
from  those  articulated  prior  to  Hanoi's  Easter  Offensive.  Although  he  still  sought  an 
American  withdrawal  that  did  not  abandon  South  Vietnam  to  a  Communist  takeover,  he 
alf  aimed  to  convince  Thieu  that  the  United  States'  commitment  to  Southern 
independence  would  continue  after  the  departure  of  American  troops.  These  objectives 
formed  Nixon's  positive  political  goals.  A  significant  feature  of  the  President's  negative 
objectives  also  changed  following  his  re-election.  Nixon  was  certain  that  Congress 
would  stop  the  war  when  it  met  in  January.  As  that  deadline  neared,  he  became  more 
willing  to  risk  the  loss  of  public  support  through  increased  military  pressure  in 
Vietnam.  Vhile  realizing  that  the  December  bombings  would  likely  trigger  an  outcry, 
he  believed  that  he  could  do  little  to  dissaude  Congress  from  ending  Vietnam  funding. 
By  far.  the  January  1973  time  limit  was  the  President's  greatest  restraint  on  applying 
military  force  after  his  re  election. 

Nixon's  commitment  to  "honor"  prevented  him  from  ignoring  Thieu's 
proposed  changes  to  the  October  draft  accord.  Kissinger  believed  that  a  settlement  had 
to  incorporate  at  least  some  of  Thieu's  demands.  "If  we  could  not  bring  about  a  single 
change  requested  by  Saigon,"  the  National  Security  Advisor  recalled,  "it  would  be 
tantamount  to  wrecking  the  South  Vietnamese  government."2  Still,  both  Nixon  and 
Kissinger  wanted  an  agreement  felling  within  the  October  accord's  basic  framework. 
The  President  dismissed  the  plea  for  a  Northern  troop  withdrawal,  noting  that  Thieu 
had  accepted  an  in  place  cease-fire  since  October  1971.  "We  could  not  agree  with  our 

2Henry  A.  Kissinger,  White  House  Years  (Boston:  Little,  Brown  and  Company,  1979),  p. 
1429 
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Allies  in  South  Vietnam  vhen  they  ed’ed  conditions  to  the  established  positions  after  an 
agreement  had  been  reached  that  reflected  these  established  positions,"  Kissinger 
asserted  *  Nor  would  the  United  States  continue  the  war  to  gain  a  Southern  victory. 
Nixon  included  a  minimum  number  of  Thieu's  proposals  in  a  bargaining  position  that 
he  felt  gave  Saigon  the  means  to  prevail  against  the  Communists  inside  Southern 
borders. 

To  guarantee  that  the  South  survived  a  future  military  onslaught,  the 
President  pledged  to  defend  the  Thieu  government.  General  Alexander  Haig, 
Kissinger's  military  assistant,  conveyed  Nixon's  assurances  to  Thieu  on  9  November. 
Haig  emphasized  that  Nixon  considered  the  October  agreement  excellent  but  would 
attempt  to  incorporate  some  of  Thieu's  changes  into  a  final  accord.  Vhen  Thieu 
condemned  the  President  for  disregarding  many  additions.  Nixcn  answered  that 
attaining  ail  of  the  modifications  was  "unrealistic He  added:  ‘But  far  more  important 
than  what  we  say  in  the  agreement ...  is  what  we  do  in  the  event  the  j^emy  renews  its 
aggression.  You  have  my  absolute  assurance  that  if  Hanoi  fails  to  abide  by  the  terms  of 
this  agreement  it  is  my  intention  to  take  swift  and  severe  retaliatory  action."4  Nixon 
believed  that  the  Southern  leader  would  ultimately  agree  to  a  settlement,  yr.  he  worried 
about  the  timing  of  Thieu's  acquiescence.  Haig  informed  Thieu  of  the  danger  in 
stalling,  and  Mixon  told  both  Haig  and  Kissinger  that  8  December  was  the  final  date  for 
an  accord  that  would  allow  its  completion  prior  to  Congress'  return.  "If  Thieu  could  not 
be  convinced  to  come  along  by  then."  the  President  later  remarked,  "1  could  be 
reluctantly  prepared  to  reach  a  separate  agreement  "5 


*Heniy  Kissinger,  "Vietnam  Peace  Negotiations:  News  Conference  16  December  1972." 
Weekly  Computation  of  Presidential  Documents  >  (18  December  1972).  p  1763 
^Richard  Nixon.  RN:  The  Memoirs  of  Richard  Nixon.  2  vois.  (New  York:  Warner  Books. 
1978).  Vcl.  2:  pp.  222-23;  Kissinger.  White  House  Years,  pp.  1411-12. 

SNixon.gJt  2: 223-24. 
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Nixon's  urgency  for  a  November  settlement  matched  that  displayed  by  Le 
Cue  Tho  the  preceding  month.  The  President  increased  military  pressure  to  induce 
Hanoi's  return  to  the  bargaining  tab!#.  B-32s  began  attacking  nurth  of  the  DMZ  on  2 
November,  and  two  days  Isfcr  the  North  Vi stnamese  agreed  to  a  mid-November  meeting. 
Believing  that  Linebacker  had  contributed  to  Hanoi's  October  concessions.  Niton 
thought  that  additional  bombing  would  provide  similar  results  should  the  North  again 
prove  intranaifent.  Be  advised  Kissinger  on  24  November  to  suspend  talks  for  a  week  if 
no  progress  occurred,  during  which  time  he  would  authorize  a  massive  air  attack  on 
North  Vietnam.6 

Negotiations  resumed  on  20  November.  Kissinger  noted  that  his  adversary 
was  not  the  Le  due  Tho  of  late  summer  who  relentlessly  pushed  towards  a  settlement. 
The  National  Security  Adviser  contributed  to  Tho's  foot-dragging  by  submitting  all  69  of 
Thioo's  auggeated  changes  for  consideration.7  Tho  responded  to  this  gesture  with  his 
owe  modifications,  one  '  ?  which  linked  the  re  base  of  American  prisoners  to  Saigon's 
rciease  of  jail*d  Viet  Cong.  On  the  22nd,  Kissunger  dropped  many  of  Thieu's  demands. 
Tho  in  turn  granted  concessions,  although  the  prisoner  release  proposal  remained. 
The  next  day  he  offeree  to  remove  "some"  troops  from  the  northern  ureas  of  South 
Vietnam  in  exchange  for  a  release  of  Viet  Cong  political  prisoners. 

With  the  Procidentia!  election  over,  Kissinger  thought  that  tho  North  lacked 
the  incentive  tc  negotiate  seriously.  Nixon  differed,  contending  an  absence  of  military 
pressure  prevent  sd  a  settlement.  Both  agreed  that  Hanoi  delayed  an  accord  in  hopes 
that  Congress  would  terminate  American  involvement.  Kissinger  believed  this  threat 

*idld.2  22$  ~~ 

7“  I  put  them  (the  69  changes]  forward,"  Kissinger  stated,  "in  order  to  avoid  the  charge 
that  we  were  leas  than  meticulous  in  guar  ling  Saigon's  concerns— and  to  ease  the  took 
of  obtaining  Thieu's  approval.  As  often  happens  when  one  acts  for  the  record,  we 
achieved  neither  objective."  See  White  House  Years,  p.  1417.  Thiou  had  ordered  his 
ambassadors  in  London.  Washington,  and  Paris  to  attend  the -  ovember  sessions. 
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significant  is  he  observed  Tho's  attempts  to  widee  the  split  between  Washington  sod 
Saigon.  On  the  29th.  the  National  Security  Advisor  asked  for  a  recess  until  4  December, 
and  Le  Due  Tho  approved  the  request.8 

Nixon  cabled  Hanoi  on  27  Kovember  that  the  United  States  would  return  to 
the  talks  for  a  final  session.  At  Kissinger's  suggestion,  the  President  uncharac¬ 
teristically  reduced  bombing  29  percent  to  demonstrate  his  desire  to  settle.  He  did  not, 
however,  have  faith  that  the  negotiations  would  bear  fruit.  Kissinger  outlined  two 
options  if  the  talks  stalemated:  first,  Nixon  could  resume  bombing  north  of  the  20th 
parallel;  second,  he  could  accept  the  minimal  concessions  made  by  Tho  in  November 
and  demand  their  incorporation  into  the  October  agreement.  Neither  Nixon  nor 
Kissinger  felt  that  Saigon  would  approve  the  second  option.  The  National  Security 
Advisor  thought  that  additional  talks  were  necessary,  whiie  the  President  leaned 
towards  the  "massive  bombing"  alternative.  Yet  Nixon  believed,  as  he  had  in  April,  that 
increased  military  pressure  could  only  follow  a  breakdown  in  negotiations  stemming 
conspicuously  from  Hanoi.  "It  was  my  firm  conviction,"  he  later  declared,  "that  we 
must  not  be  responsible— or  be  portrayed  as  being  responsible-for  the  brertdown  of 
the  talks."  The  President  met  with  the  Joint  Chiefs  on  30  November  to  discuss  an 
appropriate  military  response  should  the  negotiations  fail.  The  chiefs  had  completed 
two  plans,  one  for  a  three  and  the  other  for  a  six-day  series  of  strikes  involving  B-92s 
against,  the  Northern  heartland.* 

Departing  for  Paris  on  3  December,  Kissinger  hoped  to  settle  the  remaining 
is'ues  in  two  days.  Le  Due  Tho  soon  dissuaded  him  from  the  thought.  On  the  4th,  Tho 
withdrew  nine  of  his  12  concessions  from  November  while  maintaining  all  his  demands 

*Ktasinger.  Bflna$  Yttra.  PP  1417-23 

*Nlxon.  RN.  2: 226-39;  Kissinger,  White  House  Years,  o  1420:  POD  Appropriations: 
Bombinaa  of  Ifeflh  jOttan  p.  3d.  Nixon  remarks  that  hk  favored  continued 
negotiations  while  Kissinger  urged  bombing.  Kissinger  denies  Nixon  s  contention  in 
White  House  Years  and  claims  just  the  opposite.  Given  the  President's  pronouncements 
and  conduct  earlier  in  the  year.  Kissinger  makes  the  stronger  case. 


for  chan  gcs.  The  only  option  he  presented  Kissinger  was  acceptance  of  the  original 
October  accord.  Tvo  days  later  Hanoi's  position  remained  unchanged.  Nixon  informed 
Kissinger  that  if  the  next  meeting  did  not  produce  a  breakthrough,  he  would  begin 
heavy  bombing.  The  National  Security  Advisor  srrived  at  the  7  December  session 
prepared  to  offer  a  "rock-bottom  position."  hut  Tho  prevented  the  move  by  advancing 
concessions.  The  Northern  delegate  agreed  to  six  of  the  nine  changes  that  he  had 
denounced  on  the  4th  and  dropped  the  demand  for  a  Viet  Cong  prisoner  release. 
Concurrently,  he  objected  to  the  previously-accepted  stipulation  respecting  the  DMZ  as 
a  provisional  boundary  between  North  and  South  Vietnam.  "This  was  precisely  w  here 
Le  Due  Tho  wanted  us."  Kissinger  recalled,  "tantalizingly  close  enough  to  an  agreement 
to  keep  us  going  and  prevent  us  from  using  military  force,  but  far  enough  away  to 
maintain  the  pressure  that  might  yet  at  the  last  moment  achieve  Hanoi' £  objectives  of 
disintegrating  the  political  structure  in  Saigon."*0 

With  the  danger  Congressional  action  less  than  a  month  away.  Kissinger 
offered  concessions  to  obtain  an  Immediate  agreement.  By  3  December  only  the  DMZ 
issue  remained,  and  Kissinger  planned  to  concede  it.  the  settlement  would  include 
some  of  Thieu's  demands.  Still,  the  National  Security  Advisor  reasoned,  "we  can 
anticipate  no  lasting  peace  in  the  wake  of  a  consumated  agreement.  .  .  .  We  will 
probably  have  little  chance  of  maintaining  the  agreement  without  evident  hair- 


trigger  readiness  ...  to  enforce  its  provisions."1*  Nixon  concurred  that  the  time  was 
ripe  far  an  accord.  "U  would  be  painful  if  Tbieu  refused  to  go  along."  tho  President 
reflected,  but  there  was  no  question  that  we  had  done  everything  possible  to  help  him 
and  that  now  we  had  to  look  to  our  own  interests  and  conclude  an  agreement  if  the 
terms  were  acceptable " 12 


10Kiasing*r.  White  House  Years,  pp.  1428-35;  NLoa.  RJL  2: 237. 
1 1  Kissinger,  White  House  Years,  p.  1435. 
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Le  Due  Tho  refused  to  accede  to  Eissinger's  design.  On  11  December,  the 
Communist  delegate  rejected  the  agreed-upon  signing  procedures  and  demanded 
withdrawal  of  American  civilian  technicians  from  the  South.  Eissinger  concluded  that 
Tho  stalled  to  deter  either  a  suspension  of  negotiations  &  an  agreement.  Announcing 
on  12  December  that  he  would  depart  for  Hanoi  in  two  days  to  confer  with  the  Politburo, 
Tho  offered  to  return  to  Paris,  although  he  stated  that  messages  could  resolve  the 
remaining  issues.  Eissinger  agreed,  cabling  Nixon  that  the  North  Vietnamese  "have 
reduced  the  issues  to  a  point  where  a  settlement  can  be  reached  with  one  exchange  or 
telegrams'  "However  *  he  added.  ‘I  do  not  think  that  they  mill  send  this  telegram ...  in 
the  absence  of  strong  pressures.’13 

The  National  Security  Advisor  ier.ned  the  13  December  session  as  'the  day 
that  finally  exploded  the  negotiation  ”14  When  American  linguistic  experts  met  with 
Hanoi’s,  they  found  that  the  North  Vietnamese  had  inserted  17  changes  into  the 
completed  portion  of  the  agreements  text.  Tho  proved  inflexible  regarding  the 
additions.  Reluctantly.  Eissinger  decided  that  future  talks  were  pointless.  After  the 
meeting  he  advised  Nixon 

to  turn  hard  on  Hanoi  and  increase  pressure  enormously  through 
bombing  and  other  means.  .  .  .  This  would  make  clear  that  they  [the 
North  Vietnamese]  paid  something  for  these  past  ten  days.  Concurrently 
. . .  pressures  on  Saigon  would  be  essential  so  that  Thieu  does  not  think 
he  has  faced  us  down,  and  we  can  demonstrate  that  we  will  not  put  up 
with  our  ally’s  intransigence  any  more  than  we  will  do  eo  with  our 
enemy.1 5 

Nixon  too  believed  that  the  time  had  come  to  apply  military  force.  'We  had 
now  reached  the  point.*  he  remembered,  "where  only  the  strongest,  action  would  have 
any  effect  in  convincing  Hanoi  that  negotiating  a  fair  settlement  with  us  was  a  better 

13Eissinger.  White  House  Years,  o.  1442.  Throughout  their  telegrams  of  November  end 
December.  Nixon  and  Eissinger  used  the  terms  ‘strong  pressure"  and  ’strong  action"  to 
denote  bombing. 

14Ifci4.PP  1443. 
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option  for  Hit m  than  continuing  the  war."  He  decided  to  use  air  power,  but  the 
quftttica  of  hav  much  to  employ  remained.  Then  the  President  met  with  Kissinger  and 
HaJg  on  the  14th.  the  National  Security  Advisor  suggested  s  return  to  October's 


Uaebecitr  operations  while  the  general  argued  for  large-scale  B-52  strikes  north  cf 
the  20th  parallel.  Xirsn  supported  Haig,  commenting  that  anything  less  than  bomber 
raids  “will  only  stake  the  enemy  contemptuous." 

Unlike  linebacker  1,  the  President  limed  the  December  bombing  directly  at 
Northern  will.  The  President  desirtd  a  maximum  psychological  impact  on  the  North 
Vtetnsmess  to  drsMastrate  shat  he  would  not  stand  for  an  indefinite  delay  in  the 
negotiations.  His  objective  fit  the  pattern  of  America's  previous  strategic  bombing 
campaign*.  Linebacker  1.  like  the  initial  air  offensives  against  Germany.  Japan,  and 
North  Jeraa—os  woJJ  w»  the  first  year  and  a  half  if  Rolling  Thunder— had  attempted  to 
destroy  enemy  morale  by  wracking  the  capability  to  fight.  After  rinding  that  bombing 
aimed  specifically  si  an  enemy's  war  making  capacity  would  not  accomplish  American 
objectives,  air  coAm«o(Vui»  had  focused  their  rttacks  or  both  tbs  capability  and 
willingness  to  resist  They  would  do  likewise  in  Linebacker  II.17 

The  B-32.  wUh  its  massive  conventional  bomb  load  and  all-weather 
capability,  was  air  power's  best  too!  to  disrupt  an  enemy  psychologically.  Attacking  at 
altitudes  over  30, OX*  feet,  the  bomber  could  neither  he  seen  nor  h»ard  by  those  on  the 
ground,  kforaover.  3-32  raids  against  the  North  s  well-defended  heartland  would 
jeopardise  aircraft  esaential  to  the  notion's  nuclear  capability  and  thus  display 
American  resolve.  Nixon  hoped  thsiThieu.  as  well  as  the  North  Vietnamese,  would  note 
this  determination.  Since  au  agreement  would  rest  on  America's  air  rawer  deterrent. 


^Mixon.  2H,  2:  £41-42;  Kiaaittger,  White  Eouee  Years.  pp.  14CM8. 

f  7Genorai  John  C.  fcgeyor,  “Speech  at  Andersen  AFB.  Gucm.  3  January  1973,'  in  Personal 
ffMrtry  9f  L £■  ftfeygf-  Air  Force  Historical  Research  Center  (hereafter  referred  to  as 
AFHRC).  Maxwell  Air  Fore©  Base.  Alabama,  file  number  life!  7169,  frame  130,  reel  23167; 
Henry  Kissinger.  "Agreement  on  Ending  the  War  and  Restoring  Peace  In  Vietnam; 

Neva  Conference.  24  January  1973.  '  Teehlv  CojcattUatipa  of  Presidential  Document*  9  (29 
January  £973).  p  73. 
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Nixon  counted  on  the  bombing  to  demonstrate  continued  support  for  Saigon.  On  the 
Afternoon  of  the  14th,  he  ordered  a  three-day  aeries  of  raids  against  Hanoi  beginning 
on  18  December.18 

The  President  refused  to  announce  the  escalation.  Kissinger  thought  that 
Nixon  should  make  a  television  address  similar  to  the  one  in  May.  declaring  wfey 
bombing  vu  necessary  and  outlining  requirements  for  its  cessation.  The  President 
believed  that  such  a  proclamation  would  delay  talks  by  appearing  as  an  ultimatum  and 
staking  their  resumption  a  matter  of  prestige.  Instead,  he  directed  Kissinger  to  conduct 
a  press  conference  on  16  December  explaining  that  the  stalemated  discussions  summed 
from  Communist  intransigence.  At  the  conference,  the  National  Security  Advisor 
hinted  that  the  United  States  might  resort  to  sterner  measures  to  spur  the  talks.  "I 
expect  that  we  (Kissinger  and  Le  Due  Tho]  will  meet  again,"  he  commented,  "but  we  will 
have  to  meet  in  an  atmosphere  that  is  worthy  of  the  seriousness  of  our  endeavor." 
Nixon  cued  the  North's  public  negotiators  in  Paris  with  equal  subtlety.  In  a  message 
seat  less  than  12  hours  prior  to  the  first  B-32's  arrival  over  Hanoi,  he  asserted  that  the 
North  Vietnamese  "were  deliberately  and  frivolously  delaying  the  talks."  The  President 
proposed  a  return  to  the  agreement's  November  test  with  the  addition  of  one  or  two 
subsequently  negotiated  changes  "On  this  basis,"  he  contended,  "we  would  be  prepared 
to  meet  again  any  time  after  December  26  to  conclude  an  agreement " 

While  refusing  to  give  Hanoi  an  ultimatum,  Nixon  presented  one  to  Thicu. 
The  President  dispatched  Haig  to  Saigon  on  18  December,  handing  the  general  a 
personal  letter  for  the  Southern  leader.  Nixon  stated  his  intention  to  settle  if  Hanoi 


accepted  his  latest  proposal,  warning  that  an  increase  in  military  pressure  did  not 
indicate  a  willingness  to  continue  the  war.  He  concluded: 

18 James  R.  McCarthy  and  George  B.  Allison,  Unfl^KhTr  IL  A  View  from  the  Rock 
(Maxwell  Air  Force  Base:  Air  War  College.  1979),  p.  39. 
l^Nixon.  ML  2: 237-38,243;  Kissinger,  White  House  Years,  pp.  1448  49;  Kissinger, 
"Vietnam  Negotiations:  News  Conference,  16  December  1972."  p.  1768. 


General  Half's  mission  now  represents  my  final  effort  to  point  out  to  you 
tie  necessity  for  joint  action  end  convey  my  irrevocable  intention  to 
proceed,  preferably  with  your  cooperation,  but,  if  necessary,  alone. ...  I 
have  asked  General  Gal#  to  obtain  your  &nsver  to  this  absolutely  final 
offer  on  my  part  for  us  to  work  together  in  see  Una  a  settlement  along 
the  lines  I  have  approved  or  to  go  our  separate  ways/0 

CAMPAIGN  OVERVIEW 

Having  decided  on  escalation,  Nixon  turned  to  his  military  chiefs  to  assure 
that  they  applied  a  large-scale  effort  to  the  air  campaign  dubbed  "Linebacker  II."  He 
told  Admiral  Thomas  H  Moorer,  thf  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs:  "This  is  your  chance 
to  use  military  power  effectively  to  vin  this  war  and  if  you  don't  I'll  consider  you 
personally  responsible ."  The  operation's  contingency  plait  called  for  three  days  of  all- 
weather,  around-the-clock  attacks  on  essentially  the  same  targets  raided  during 
Linebacker  1.  The  President's  emphasis  on  bombers  led  sir  commanders  to  modify  the 
plan  significantly  to  include  heavy  B-32  participation.  Strategic  Air  Command  (SAC) 
Headquarters  at  OffUtt  Air  Force  Base,  Nebraska,  rewrote  the  operations  order  and 
forwarded  It  to  the  Joint  Chiefs  for  approval.  On  14  December,  Moorer  notified  SAC  ? 
commander.  General  Jo  in  C.  Meyer,  of  Nixon's  decision  to  implement  Linebacker  II 
Meyer  in  torn  advised  the  8th  Air  Force  Commander,  Lieutenant  General  Gerald  V. 
Johnson,  whose  H-32s  at  Andersen  and  U-Tapao  comprised  the  brunt  of  the  strike  force. 
Johnson  received  this  word  on  the  13th  because  of  the  time  differential  between 
Nebraska  and  Guam.21 

The  final  Linebacker  II  plan  stressed  a  maximum  effort  in  minimum  time 
against  "ike  most  lucrative  and  valuable  targets  in  North  Vietnam.”  While  many  of  the 
targets  matched  ones  raided  in  Linebacker  I.  Linebacker  II  vs?  no  interdiction 

^NixonmS  2«. 

2,Ih&.  2: 2-S2;  POD  Appropriation?;  Bcmbinfts  of  North  Vietnam,  pp.  4;  45:  McCarthy  and 
Allison,  p.  39:  USAF  Orel  History  Interview  of  Lieutenant  General  ftersld  If'.  Johnson  by 
Mr.  Charles  K.  Hopkins.  3  April  1973,  Andersen  AFB,  Guam,  AFHRC,  file  number 
1239.0512  *831.  p  A. 


campaign.  In  seeking  to  avoic  civili&tt  casualties,  &l r  chiefs  complied  Mth  Nixon's 
desires  end  designed  Linebacker  II  to  inftio.  ubs  lunost  civilian  distress  'I  wart  the 
people  oi‘  Hanoi  to  hear  the  bombs,"  Moore r  told  Meyer,  ‘but  immunize  damage  to  the 
civilian  populace”  B-52s  would  attack  rail  yards,  storage  ateas,  pover  plants, 
communication  centers,  and  airfields  located  on  Hanoi's  peripher/.  Meanwhile,  7th  Air 
Force  and  Navy  fivhters  would  strike  cl,  lives  in  populated  areas  with  smart  bombs. 
Most  targets  were  within  ten  nautical  miles  of  Hanoi,  forcing  its  inhabitants  to  respond 
to  each  attack,  and  B-J2s  would  strike  throughout  the  night  to  prevent  its  populace 
from  sleeping.  These  night  raids  would  also  reduce  the  MiG  threat,  although  air  chiefs 
did  not  devise  Linebacker  II  to  achieve  air  superiority  .  The  time  constraints  attached  to 
the  campaign  dictated  an  immediate  assault,  and  continual  pressure  vts  necessary  to 
secure  favorable  results.  SAC  planners  estimated  that  they  vould  lose  three  percent  of 
attacking  B-32s  to  enemy  defenses.  Nixon  agreed  that  the  bomber  force  would  not 
emerge  unscathed,  confiding  in  his  diary.  "We  simply  have  to  U'v  ic»5S  if  arc  are 
going  to  accomplish  our  cbjectives."22 

As  the  Linebacker  II  operational  order  began  to  arrive  a  Anderse in  General 
.Johnson  .jrsw  increasingly  annoyed.  In  August  1972,  SAC  Headquarters  had  direr*.* 
8th  Air  Force  to  prepare  a  plan  for  striking  major  targets  In  North  Vietnam  tith 
Johnson's  ssaff  hwl  complied  and  submitted  their  proposal  to  SAC.  The  Linebacker  il 
order  bore  little  resemblance  to  the  pl*u  developed  at  Andersen.  "Ac  fvr  as  vt  were 
concerned,"  one  member  of  the  8th  Air  Force  staff  recalled,  "it  was  a  aew  plan." 
Johnson  was  irate  about  the  lack  of  versatility  La  routing  his  bombers  w  target. 
"General  Johnson  just  blew  kb  cork  when  they  (SAC)  wouldn't  change  the  exes  of 
attack,"  an  officer  .In.  the  headquarters  remembered.  The  general'?.  staf  f  estimated  that 


^Headquarters  PACAF,  Linebacker  II  liSAF  Bombing  Smvev  ( April  1973),  AFHRC  fils 
number  X?  17.64-8,  pp  .  L  33;  Latter  from  Brigadier  Goneml  Harry  Cordes  to  Brigade 
General  James  V  McCarthy ,  o  d.,  AFHRC,  file  number  141b. 04- 13.  vol.  12,  pp.  3. 9  (Cordes 
war  deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Intelligence  at  SAC  H&adaucrtsrs  during  Linebacker  II): 
Mi  Ptmif  P  IS;  Nixon,  &&  2: 244. 


tiie  repetitive  routine  would  result  in  losses  uonsiderooiy  bibber  tlti  SACs  thrve 
percent  prediction.  Cne  aiaff  officer  recollected:  "When  1  saw  the  step  [showing  the 
flight  path  to  target],  I  realized  two  things;  that  the  wight  if  effort  would  be  very 
large,  and  that  it  was  not  going  to  be  a  turkey  shoot-  -unless  you  wore  on  the  ground  ap 
there.'23 

Despite  SAC's  planning,  much  vorb  retrained  for  the  8th  Air  Force  staff. 
SAC  determined  targets  ?nd  wight  of  effort,  subject  to  approval  by  the  joint  Chiefs,  ns 
veil  as  axes  of  attack  end  flight  routes  in  the  high  threat  area  north  of  the  20th 
parallel.  For  Andersen-based  aircraft.  SACs  preparation  covered  only  two  in  ihu*s 
hours  of  the  *4-hour  mission.  Eighth  Air  Force  planned  the  remainder,  consulting 
with  the  KC-iSJ  tanker  wing  ft  Wadena  Air  Bass.  Okinawa,  to  arrange  in- .flight 
refueling  and  with  7th  Air  Force  for  fighter  support  packages  similar  to  those  in 
Linebacker  I.  Finally,  Johnson's  staff  combined  their  planning  with  SACs  into  a  single 
directive  that  enabled  aircrews  to  Vj  the  mission.2* 

Og  Monday  afternoon,  18  December,  the  crews  of  i?3  B-32s  itututd  that  they 
would  attach  Hanoi.  Most  greeted  the  news  with  disbelief  followed  by  some  nmoun:  of 
apprehension.  U-Tspao's Captain  E.  A.  Pstorsen  remarked,  "It  was  just  k*nd  of  am&mg 
that  we  were  actually  going  to  do  H ...  I  almost  thought  it  was  a  joke  at  first.'  23  Major 
Robert  D.  Clark,  w  n  would  soon  lead  the  third  wave  from  Andersen,  recalled  that 
"everybody  got  cranked  up.  I  was  ready  to  do  it.  ny  aav  (navigator!  was  just  absolutely 


23McCarthy  and  Allison,  p.  26;  interview  of  Major  George  Thompson  (Ret)  by  the 
author,  Omaha,  Nebraska,  27  October  1982;  Interview  of  Colonel  Clyde  E.  Bodenheimer  by 
the  author.  7  January  1983,  Mura  ell  AFB,  Alabama;  Johnson  interview,  3  April  1973,  pp. 
6-7.  Johnson  noted:  "By  the  time  this  (word  of  Linebacker]  got  to  me  the  decision  to  go 
had  already  been  nude.  The  part  I  played  was  in  terms  of  rcco.^arntfltighig 
concerning  the  size  of  the  force,  the  size  of  individual  raids  or  missions,  the  tactics  to 
be  employed,  the  utilization  of  the  aircraft,  the  altitudes  to  be  flown,  the  defensive 
techniques  and  this  sort  of  thing "  (Emphasis  added.) 

2*Letter„  Cordes  to  McCarthy,  p.  4;  McCarthy  and  Allison,  p.  41. 

^Headquarters  307th  Strategic  Ving,  History  of  3C7th  Strategic  Vint.  October- 
December  1972.  Vol.  I  (12  July  1973),  AFHRC,  file  number  K-WG-307-HI.  p.  53. 
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terrified;  my  gunner  tu  a  hawk.  My  EV  (electric  warfare  officer]  vu  horribly 
curious  about  whether  his  equipment  w»s  going  to  work  --he  was  excited  but  scared." 28 
Pre mission  briefers  gave  scent  attention  to  targets.  Captain  John  R.  Allen,  who  vould 
fly  three  Linebacker  11  missions,  noted  that  the  absence  of  target  information  mattered 
little; 


There  tsn't  a  vhole  lot  of  time  devoted  during  the  briefing  to  the 
intelligence  aspect  as  to  vhat  your  target  eras.  All  you  knew  was  that 
you  were  going  "Downtown,”  and  that  you  might  not  be  coming  home.  If 
they  had  told  you  that  the  world  was  made  of  green  cheese,  you  wouldn't 
even  have  heard  it— all  you  were  thinking  about  was  were  you  going  to 
make  it  back  or  were  you  not. . and  what  about  the  guy  sitting  next  to 
you.  They  (the  briefers]  didn't  belabor  the  point  of  what  the  targets 
were  because  it  didn't  make  any  difference— you  were  committed  and  you 
were  going.27 

At  1945  hours  on  the  18th,  48  B~32s  comprising  the  first  of  three  vaves 
struck  the  Ki«h  No  storage  complex,  the  Yen  Vien  Rail  Yard,  and  three  airfields  on  the 
outskirts  of  Hanoi.  Thirty-nine  support  aircraft  accompanied  the  bombers.  The  B-32s 
flew  near  the  northern  border  of  North  Vietnam  from  west  to  east,  turning  southeast  to 
make  their  bomb  runs.  Attacking  in  a  trail  formation  of  throe-skip  "colls,"  they 
dropped  bombs  with  up  to  ten  minutes  separation  between  formations.  Because 
accuracy  and  assured  destruction  were  primary  considerations,  pilots  stabilized  flight 
for  approximately  four  minutes  prior  to  bomb  release.  The  B-32s  turned  vest  after  the 
bomb  run  to  escape  surfece-to-slr  missile  (SAM)  coverage  and  head  for  base.  Striking 
at  midnight  and  GJdO,  waves  two  and  three  conformed  to  the  first  wave's  flight  pattern . 
Although  94  percent  of  the  bombers  hit  their  targets,  Northern  defenders  also  claimed 
a  measure  of  success.  SAMs  downed  three  B-32s  and  severely  damaged  two  others,28 

Linebacker's  second  and  third  days  paralleled  its  first  both  in  weight  of 
effort  and  route  of  flight.  While  concerned  by  the  lessses  on  the  18th,  General  Meyer 


^Interview  0f  Colonel  Robert  D.  Clark  by  the  author.  Robins  AFB  Georgia,  6  January 
1983 

^Interview  of  Major  John  R.  Allen  by  ii*e  author,  Osan  AB,  Korea,  22  September  1981. 
^McCarthy  and  Allison,  pp.  31 , 42-43, 47, 65;  Linebacker  II  USAF  Bombing  Survey,  p.  25 
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considered  the  toll  Acceptable.  Moreover,  th » need  to  complete  SAC  mission  planning  4 2 
hours  prior  to  initial  take-off  precluded  rou  ing  changes  for  day  too.  On  the  night  of 
the  19th,  93  B-32s  attacked  the  Thai  Nguyer  Thermal  Power  Plant  and  Yen  Vien  Rail 
Yard  in  three  separate  waves.  SAMs  damage!  too  bombers,  but  the  defonses  scored  no 
kills  To  SAC  planners,  the  results  of  the  19th's  mission  vindicated  their  routing.  This 
belief,  combined  with  the  required  lead  time  between  planning  and  execution, 
convinced  Meyer  to  use  the  same  attack  plan  for  the  20th.  Ninety-nine  B-32s  in  three 
waves  struck  the  Yen  Vien  Rail  Yard,  Thai  Nguyen  Thermal  Power  Plant,  and  the  Kinh 
No  and  Hanoi  oil  storage  areas.  Against  this  force  the  North  Vietnamese  achieved  their 
greatest  triumph  of  the  campaign,  destroying  six  D-32s  end  damaging  a  seventh.29 

The  losses  infuriated  Nixon,  who  "raised  holy  hell  about  the  fact  that  they 
IB- 32s]  kept  going  over  the  same  targets  at  the  same  times."  He  had  extended 
Linebacker  II  indefinitely  on  19  December,  but  this  action  guaranteed  continued  raids 
by  only  B-32s  andF-llls.  Poor  weather  prevented  the  bulk  of  7th  Air  force's  daylight 
sorties  and  transformed  the  campaign  into  an  almost  exclusive  bomber  efTort.  A  heavy 
loss  of  B-32s— America's  mightiest  warpianes--would  create  the  antithesis  of  the 
psychological  impact  that  Nixon  desired.  Hanoi's  delegate  to  the  public  talks  in  Paris, 
Nguyen  Minh  Vy,  terminated  the  21  December  session  "as  a  protest  to  the  war  escalation 
and  the  about-face  of  the  United  States  in  negotiations"  Despite  realizing  the 
propaganda  intent  of  such  utterances,  Nixon  reasoned  that  Hanoi  would  not  bargain 
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seriously  until  the  bombers  accomplished  a  high  level  of  destruction  at  minimum 
cost.3® 

Agreeing  thit  the  ZOth's  six  percent  losses  vere  unacceptable,  Meyer 
revamped  Linebacker.  He  reduced  the  B-  52  sortie  rate  to  30  aircraft  per  day,  a  total  that 
U-Yapao  alone  could  handle.  Logistical  ccnsida rations  favored  cccducting  strikes  from 
only  one  base,  and  U-Tapao’s  four-hour  missions  eliminated  the  need  for  air  refueling. 
To  protect  his  bombers,  Meyer  targeted  SAM  storage  facilities;  intelligence  shoved  that 
Northern  gunners  possessed  no  spare  missiles  at  their  firing  site*.  He  also  prohibited 
attacks  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Hand  after  the  raid  on  the  21  st  produced  the  loss  of 
two  B-52s.  The  bombers  flev  against  Haiphong  on  the  22nd  and  struck  rail  yards, 
storage  facilities,  and  SAM  sites  in  northeastern  North  Vietnam  the  next  two  days. 
Routing  on  these  missions  varied  considerably.  Escorted  by  Navy  fighters,  B-52s 
traveled  over  the  Tonkin  Gulf  on  the  22nd,  feinting  an  attack  on  Hanoi  before  turning 
north  to  strike  Haiphong.  On  the  23rd.  the  bombers  again  approached  over  vater  but 
f*ev  through  the  Chinese  buffer  zone  to  reach  their  targets.  B-?2s  os  the  24th  traveled 
overland  from  vest  to  east  before  turning  south  for  their  bomb  run.  No  B-32s  vere  lost 


30Nixon,  RN,  2: 246;  McCarthy  and  Allison,  p.  Si;  “North  Vietnam's  Statements  on  the 
Paris  Talks,  December  17  and  21, 1972,’  in  Michael  F.  Herz,  The  Prestige  Press  and  the 
Bombing.  1972  (Washington:  Ethics  and  Public  Policy  Center,  19S0),  p.  85.  In 
January  1973  Congressmen  Daniel  ?.  Flood  voiced  the  perception  that  Niion  feared:  "I 
vas  sitting  right  here  vhen  ve  first  started  talking  about  B-*2's  That  vas  a  concept. 
Boy  that  vas  going  to  be  it.  If  ve  ever  got  B-52's,  that  vouk  do  it.  There  vould  be  no 
problems  from  then  on,  and  here  this  little  backvard,  these  gooks'  developed,  laic)  and 
they  are  knocking  dovn  your  B-52's  like  clay  pigeons,  vitfe  all  the  sophisticated 
hardvare  vhich  vas  beyond  our  ovn  ken,  being  run  by  gooks.'  This  is  some  kind  of 

ie«ion  ."  See  PCD  Appropriation*;  BoabingsjiOtoah  Salaam,  pp  30-31. 
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from  the  22nd  to  the  24th.  end  only  one  bomber  received  damage.  Folloving  the 
mission  on  the  24th,  Nixon  directed  a  36-hour  bombing  pause  for  Christmas V 

Although  homing  that  the  North  Vietnamese  would  respond  to  the  respite 
with  an  offer  to  negotiate,  the  President  had  no  intention  of  halting  attacks  before 
receiving  such  a  commitment.  He  cabled  Hanoi  on  22  December  end  requested  a 
meeting  for  3  January.  If  Northern  leaders  agreed.  Nixon  declared  that  he  would  stop 
bombing  north  of  the  20th  parallel  on  31  December  for  the  talks1  duration.  Hanoi  did 
net  respond,  and  the  President  ordered  a  massive  raid  against  both  Hanoi  and  Haiphong 
for  the  26th. 

The  26  December  assault  was  Linebacker  H's  most  ambitious,  with  both 
Andersen  and  U-T&pao  contributing  large  numbers  of  aircraft.  Instead  of  attacking 
throughout  the  night  as  had  bombers  on  the  first  thr®e  days,  120  B-32s  struck  ten 
different  targets  in  13  minutes.  Four  waves  totalling  72  aircraft  simultaneously 
attacked  Hanot  from  four  different  directions.  Concurrently,  two  waves  of  13  bombers 
each  struck  Haiphong  from  the  east  and  south,  and  J8  B-32s  raided  the  Thai  Nguyen 
Rail  yard  north  of  Hanoi.  A  multitude  of  SAMs  streaked  through  the  dark  sky, 
revealing  that  Hanoi’s  defenders  had  used  the  five-day  intermission  to  bolster  their 
armaments.  One  crewmember  counted  26  missiles  launched  at  his  aircraft  before 
losing  track  because  of  the  rapidity  of  fire.  Nevertheless,  SAMs  claimed  only  two 
bombers,  a  loss  rate  of  1 66  percent.32 


3  4  McCarthy  and  Allison,  pp.  91, 97-96, 100. 108, 113.  General  Meyer  caked  for  7th  Air 
Force  Commander  General  John  Vogt's  assistance  in  destroying  SAMs.  Meyer  had 
discovered  that  the  primary  SAM  assembly  plant  was  in  the  center  of  Hanoi,  but  the 
possibility  of  civilian  casualties  prevented  B-32s  from  striking  tho  target.  With  the 
approval  of  Admiral  Moorer,  Vogt  dispatched  a  flight  of  16  F-4s  thet  bombed  the  plant 
through  a  solid  overcast  from  20,000  feet  using  L0RAN.  The  mission  was  successful  See 
U5AF  Oral  History  Interview  of  General  John  W.  Vogi  by  Lieutenant  Colonel  Arthur  W. 
McC&nts,  Jr.  and  Dr.  James  C.  Easdorff,  8-9  August  1978.  AFHRC,  file  number  K239.0512- 
1093,  p.  92.  Andersen  contributed  12  B-32s  to  the  raid  on  23  December. 

32McCarth>  and  Allison,  pp.  121-39. 


On  the  morning  of  the  27th,  Hanoi  notified  Nixon  that  talks  could  resume  in 
Paris  on  8  January."  The  North  Vietnamese  contended  that  Le  Due  Tho's  ill  health 
prevented  earlier  disscussions.  The  Communists  confirmed  their  "constantly  serious 
kiegotiating  attitude"  and  ‘willingness  to  settle  the  reim  Jiing  questions  with  the  U  S. 
side."  To  Nixon,  the  message  signaled  that  Hanoi  had  had  enough.  Prior  to  his  retort, 
Hanoi  forwarded  another  message  expressing  a  desire  to  resume  technical  talks  after 
the  cessation  tombing  and  emphasizing  that  In  Due  Tho  vould  meet  Kissinger  on  8 
January.  The  President  responded  on  the  27th  tt»*t  discussions  between  Kissinger  and 
Tho’s  experts  must  begin  on  2  January.  Formal  negotiations  would  start  on  the  8th,  with 
a  time  limit  attached,  and  the  North  Vietnamese  would  not  deliberate  on  matters  covered 
by  the  basic  agreement.  Acceptance  of  these  procedures  would  result  in  an  end  to 
bombing  north  of  the  20th  parallel  within  36  hours." 

Despite  the  North's  apparent  willingness  to  negotiate,  Nixon  did  not  curtail 
Linebacker.  Sixty  B-J2s,  30  each  from  U-Tapao  and  Andersen,  raided  targets 
suffouading  Hanoi,  plus  the  Lang  Dang  Rail  Yard  near  the  Chinese  border,  on  27 
December.  Except  for  Haiphong's  deletion,  the  attack  was  a  small-scale  version  of  the 
previous  night's  assault.  Haiphong's  absence  front  the  strike  list  disclosed  a  new 
problem  for  Air  Force  planners— a  lack  of  suitable  targets.  R-32s  had  achieved 
sufficient  destruction  of  Haiphong's  oil  storage  center,  power  transformer,  and  rail 
yards  to  preclude  the  port  city  from  further  attacks.  Located  on  the  northeast  rail  line 
to  China,  the  Lang  Deng  complex  was  an  interdiction  target  raided  during  Linebacker  1. 
The  North  Vietnamese  fired  more  SAMs  on  the  27th  tha  the  night  before,  although 
aircrews  deemed  the  gunn.  rs  less  accurate  Still,  SAMs  downed  two  bombers,  the 
campaign's  final  looses." 

"Nixon  received  this  message  on  the  afternoon  of  the  26th  because  of  the  13- hour  time 
differential. 

"Kissinger,  Thite  House  Years,  pp.  1437-58;  Nison.  RfL  2;  250. 

"McCarthy  and  Allison,  pp.  145-53 
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Sixty  Doabois  flew  on  both  28  and  29  Decomber,  concentrating  on  SAM 
storage  sites  around  Hanoi  and  on  the  Lang  Dang  Kail  Yard.  Varied  apr  roaches  to  the 
targets  continued.  Major  Clark,  who  near  three  Linebacker  missions,  felt  that  by  the 
29th  B-32  tactics  ware  solid.3*  The  bombers  encountered  feeble  resi  4ance  on  the  28th 
and  29th  from  enemy  defenses.  "By  the  tenth  day,"  Captain  Allen  remembered,  "there 
▼ere  no  missiles,  there  were  no  MiGs,  there  was  no  AAA  {antiaircraft  artillery]-- there 
▼as  no  threat.  It  vt$  easy  pickings."*7  As  many  crews  expectantly  prepared  for  t 
knockout  blow,  General  Johnson  received  notification  that  the  29  December  mission 
▼ns  Linebacker's  last. 

Hanoi's  answer  to  Nixon's  proposal  arrived  in  Washington  on  28  December. 
Northern  leaders  accepted  the  President's  provisions,  stressing  their  desire  to  negotiate 
seriously.  Nixon  halted  ail  bombing  north  of  the  20th  parallel  at  1900  hours 
Washington  time  on  the  29ih.  The  following  day  he  announced  the  resumption  of  talks. 
He  also  informed  Hanoi  that  the  United  States  approached  the  coming  negotiations 
'with  great  seriousness": 

The  U  5.  side  vents  to  again  affirm  that  it  vill  make  one  final  major 
effort  to  see  whether  a  settlement  within  the  October  framework  can  be 
worked  out.  The  U.S.  side  wants  to  point  out  that  Dr.  Kissinger  will  not  be 
able  to  spend  more  than  four  days  in  Paris  on  this  occasion.  .  .  .  The 
decision  must  be  made  now  whether  it  is  possible  to  move  from  a  period 
of  hostility  to  one  of  normalization. 3* 

CONSULS  ON  LINEBACKER  II 

Nixon's  reliance  on  R-32s  to  produce  a  rapid  settlement  contributed  to 
Linebacker  II's  unique  political,  military,  and  operational  restrictions.  "I  fear  that . . . 
in  the  past  .  .  .  our  political  objectives  Uave  not  been  achieved  because  of  too  much 
caution  on  the  military  side,"  the  President  wrote  early  in  the  campaign.  He  told 

5*Clark,  interview,  6  January  1983. 

*7 Allen  interview,  22  September  1981. 

**(fc»cted  in  Kissinger,  White  House  Years,  p  1439. 
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Mcorer :  "I  don't  want  any  more  of  this  crap  about  the  fact  wo  couldn't  hit  this  target  or 
that  one."  To  attain  higher  levels  of  destruction  Nixon  permitted  B-32s  to  attack  certain 
storage  facilities  raided  by  fighters  during  Linebacker  I.  While  most  bomber  targets 
lay  on  Hanoi's  outskirts,  the  President  sanctioned  strikes  against  me  Bac  Mai 
communication  center  and  storage  area  in  the  capital's  heart  B-32s  >lso  raided  Hanoi's 
commercial  airfield,  which  served  as  a  MiG-21  base.  The  Lang  Dang  Rail  Yard,  a  target 
on  four  minions,  vas  inside  the  Chinese  buffer  zone.  Although  he  controlled  the 
campaign's  pace.  Nixon  offered  only  general  guidance  regarding  targets.  The  Joint 
Chiefs,  in  contrast,  sometimes  provided  Meyer  with  specific  objectives.  Meyer 
submitted  all  targets  to  the  chiefs  for  validation,  yet  the  SAC  commsnder  retained  a  free 
hand  in  selecting  tactics.  Asserted  Moorer  shortly  after  linebacker  U's  conclusion: 
The  commander  of  the  Strategic  Air  Commend  and  his  staff . . .  vert  not  told  hear  to  do 
the  job;  they  were  told  Thu  to  do."3* 

General  Meyer's  tactical  deployment  resulted  from  the  continued  concern 
for  civilian  casualties.  Nixon  felt  that  indiset  iminate  raids  might  disrupt  detente  and 
persuade  the  Soviets  and  Chinese  to  increase  support  to  the  North.  As  no  B-32  had 
flown  over  Hanoi  prior  to  IS  December,  Meyer  demanded  routes  and  formations  for  the 
first  days  that  minimized  the  chances  of  collateral  damage.  Major  George  Thompson, 
Director  of  Targets  for  8th  Air  Force  Intelligence,  later  observed  that  "we  wore  not 
allowed  to  bomb  many  targets  much  more  lucrative  because  of  (possible)  civilian 
casualties."  Using  smart  bombs  during  a  rare  period  of  good  washer,  7th  Air  Force  f-4s 
attacked  Thompson's  choice  for  the  North's  most  important  target,  the  Hanoi  Rail  Yard. 
F-4s  also  destroyed  Hanoi's  SAM  assembly  plant.  The  Joint  Chiefs  prohibited  Meyer 
from  striking  the  complex,  claiming  that  B-32s  would  kill  24,000  civilians  from  the 
misses.  Eighth  Air  Force  briefers  instructed  radar  navigators  to  bring  their  bombs 

3*Nixon,  BIL  2: 242, 244;  Hen.  p.  28;  Letter,  Cordes  to  McCarthy,  p,  3;  linebacker  II USAF 
Bombing  Survey,  pp.  8. 33:  POD  Appropriations:  Bombings  of  North  Vietnam,  pp.  9, 38. 
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back  unless  they  were  100  percent  sure  of  their  aiming  po  et.  Aj>  B -32  target  maps 
contained  the  locations  of  schools,  hospitals,  eod  PQW  camps,  and  briefers  cautioned 
crews  when  bomb  runs  neared  such  facilities/40 

Despite  efforts  tc  restrict  casualties,  Nixon  realized  that  his  use  of  0-32$ 
signaled  an  escalation  in  the  war  that  would  not  go  unnoticed  by  the  public.  He 
underestimated,  however,  the  intensity  of  the  reaction  to  the  raids.  Kissinger's 
declaration  of  "prace  is  at  hand,"  followed  by  the  resumption  of  talks,  led  many 
Americans  to  speculate  that  the  war  would  end  by  Christmas.  Instead,  as  the  holiday 

I  season  neared,  Kissinger  announced  little  progress  in  Paris,  and  Nixon,  without 

explanation,  unleashed  the  war's  greatest  aerial  assault.  "How  did  we  get  in  a  few  short 
weeks  from  a  prospect  for  peace  that  you  can  bank  on.’"  asked  a  28  December 
Washington  Post  editorial,  "to  the  most  savage  and  senseless  act  of  war  ever  visited, 

2*  over  a  scant  ten  days,  by  one  sovereign  people  upon  another?"  The  New  York  Times' 

y 

|  Tom  Wicker  tabled  the  raids  "Shame  on  Earth."  Much  cf  the  world  press  concurred  with 

these  viewpoints.  The  (London)  Times  noted  that  Nixon's  action  was  "not  the  conductor 
a  man  who  wants  peace  very  badly,"  while  Hamburg's  Die  Zeii  concluded  that  "even 
allies  must  call  this  a  crime  against  human  ”."41 

The  surge  of  domestic  criticism  dismayed  both  military  and  civil  leadership. 
"I  cannot  understand  why  it  is  that  people  in  this  country  are  so  quick  to  accuse  their 
own  country  of  taking  these  kinds  of  actions  (obliteration  bombing)  when  they  simply 
sre  not  true,"  Admiral  Moorer  proclaimed  in  January  1973.  Nixon  perceived  the  uproar 
as  the  media's  first  opportunity  to  strike  out  against  his  re-election.  Yet  both  refused  to 


*°Howard  Silber,  "SAC  Chief:  B-32s  Devastated  Viet  Air  Defenses,"  Omaha  World  Herald. 
25  February  1973;  McCarthy  and  Allison,  pp.  46-47, 50;  Thompson  interview,  27  October 
1982;  Vogt  interview,  8-9  August  1978,  pp.  90-91;  Interview  by  newsmen  with  Admiral 
Moorer,  4  April  1973;  Allen  interview,  22  September  1981;  Cassette  Tape  from  Major 
John  R  Allen  to  the  author,  June  1982. 

41Terror  Bombing  in  the  Name  of  Peace,"  The  Washington  Post.  28  December  1972;  Tom 
Wicker,  "Shame  on  Earth,"  The  New  York  Times.  26  December  1972.  "Outrage  and  Relief," 
Time.  8  January  1973,  p.  14. 
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umr  the  charges  leveled  at  them  during  Linebacker.  Announcing  that  most  B~32 

targets  lay  on  Hanoi’s  periphery  would,  Moorer  feared,  allow  the  Communists  to  mass 

SAMs  for  maximum  effect.  The  President  believed  that  uny  hint  of  the  attacks'  purpose 

would  A  ppear  as  an  ultimatum,  and  that  the  North  Vietnamese  vould  delay  their 

respoo^.^/save  face.42  Nevertheless,  he  could  not  ignore  the  public  outcry.  The 

clsiwr^jnftrced  his  belief  that  the  campaign  vas  his  last  chance  to  end  the  war 
3H 

"honorably." 

Congress  sustained  Nixon's  conviction  by  echoing  the  public  uproar. 
Senator  La  ^erd  Kennedy  stated  that  the  raids  "should  outrage  the  conscience  of  all 
Americans."  Senator  Villiam  Saxbe  contended  that  Nixon  had  "taken  leave  of  his 
senses  ‘  Vowing  to  force  an  end  to  the  war,  Senate  Majority  Leader  Michael  Mansfield 
termed  the  bombing  "a  Stone  Age  tactic."  Democratic  Representatives  expressed  like 
sentiments.  On  2  January  1973,  one  day  prior  to  the  convening  of  Congress,  the  House 
Democratic  Caucus  voted  134  to  75  to  cut  off  all  hinds  for  Southeast  Asian  military 
operations,  contingent  upon  a  prisoner  release  and  the  safe  withdrawal  of  American 
troops.  Two  days  later  the  Senate  Democratic  Caucus  passed  a  similar  measure,  36  to  12. 
Nixon  approved  Kissinger's  plan  to  threaten  future  Linebacker- type  assaults  if  the 
Communists  again  proved  intransigent  in  Paris.  Yet  he  warned  Kissinger  that  "as  far 
as  our  internal  planning  is  concerned  we  cannot  consider  this  to  be  a  viable  option."43 

SAC's  large-scale  participation  in  Linebacker  II  produced  distinctive 
.;g:and  and  control  problems  that  further  limited  the  six  campaign.  Brigadier 
Harry  Cordes,  SACs  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Intelligence,  noted  that  7th  Air 
Force  Ccmmnder  General  John  V.  Vogt  "was  furious  that  the  B-32s  had  taken  over  the 
primarf  r  de  and  that  SAC  was  selecting  its  own  targets."  Cordes  maintained  that  Navy 
air  com  aanJers  shared  Vogt's  attitude.  The  Joint  Chiefs  assigned  7th  Air  Force  and 

4  ^DOD  Appropriations:  Bombictna  of  North  Vietnam,  p  .  j  1;  Nixon,  glL  2: 247. 

43£issinger,  ¥bite  House  Years,  pp.  1453, 1<59;  Nixon,  gJL  2: 233-54 
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fory  Taak-Fercn  77.  located  in  Um»  ToukJa  Gulf,  to  escort  ihe  bombers.  Vc js  complained 
to  Miywr  cn  24  December  that  ihe  deiay  m  receiving  essential  SAC  information 
prevent  7U>  Air  Force  fires  piwidio  j  proper  escort.  He  defended  notice  of  targets, 
rr.\;i*3,  of  attack  end  ceil  ceil  signs  ?  minima:*  of  18  be  ars  prior  to  bomb  roles**, 
eighth  Air  Force  planners'  also  desiret!  **.  quick*.?  receipt  of  sirii*  information.  On  23 
Dar^«ber  Meyer  gave  t&  Air  Force  authority  fo  select  exes  of  attack  and  mithuremvl 
routes,  yet  be  rosined  control  over  target  ashciioa  Major  Thompson  recalled  the 
preliminary  target  liar  iom  arrived  from  Ofrjti  three  end  a  half  hot  tv  p;isr  to  take¬ 
off,  c*quiria|  tfca.  8th  Air  force  staff  *o  ptan  tha  mission  in  minimum  time.  Crew*  vert 
malting  in  their  aircraft  vbc  they  rscehrod  their  target  packages.44 

Many  crcmMan  cast  barbs  at  SAC  B tadquartors  direction,  although  for  all 
members  of  Strategic  Air  Command  Lioebuker  11  mas  a  near  experience.  Planners 
fc&zud d  the  campaign  based  ci  the  five  D-32  raids  over  the  forth  in  April  that  bad 
produced  no  Aside  from  those  attacks,  erems  had  as^imsl  experience  flying  in  a 
fcastik!  enViron-stent  Major  Clyde  E.  Bodenhaimer  an  8th  Air  Force  staff  officer, 
recalled  Stills  rcutiae  suasions  over  South  Vietnaa  mahout  a  threat  ‘mere  not  very 
eiciUng."  In  contrast,  the  first  three  days  of  Linebacker  11  mere  c.  abort  The  number 
J f  dailv  sick  call  pt&ie&ts  at  Andersen's  clinic  rose  from  a  pre-campaign  average  of  30- 
dO  to  T5~69.  After  19  December  cr-rti  at  both  Andersen  fcsd  U-Tapao  questioned  aircraft 
muting  a  pimtaiscao.i  briefings.  The  Andersen  Officer?  Dub  mas  perhaps  cfee  beet 
indicator  of  Linebacker's  effect  cn  crams.  K&jor  Clark  described  the  club's  atmosphere 
as  'uninteresting*  and  "desultory*  before  the  raids.  "By  the  second  day  iof  linebacker 
III.  Clerk  effected,  'you  mootd  maik  in  there  tna  you  could  smell  the  fear.  Guys  mere 


^‘LeUar,  Corae*  to  McCarthy  p  2;  Message.  7AF/CC  to  CINCSAC,  24077)2  Doc  1972.  in 
Mustang  Traffic.  feme  December  19/2;  McCarthy  and  Alison,  p.  121;  Thcmpvdfi 
iatonriom.  27  f-ctobe*’  1982. 
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hanging  on  etch  other  tad  just  revalidating  the  fact  thaf  thcyrt  stilt  alive.  and  they 

▼ere  getting  til  thei  fear  out  In  the  open _ 

At  in  Linebacker  I,  enemy  defense*  were  Linebacker  li  t  most  i’gniCicao: 
operational  restriction.  Vherett  MiG*  provided  the  greatest  threat  (hr ring  the  earlier 
Linebacker.  32  operational  SAM  sites  furnished  the  Northern  Offensive  punch  io  the 
"Eleven  Day  War."  The  r  sanun  si*  fired  approximately  1000  SA-2  missiles,  claiming  aii 
13  B-32s  lost  and  forcing  the  Air  Force  to  change  factscs.  SAC  Headquarters  designed 
the  simultaneous  attacks  on  26  December  to  saturate  he  North's  command  and  control 
net  plus  minimize  exposure  to  enemy  fire.  To  guarantee  that  crows  did  not  sacrifice  the 
mutual  ECU  (Electronic  Countermeasures)  capability  inherent  in  a  throe-  ship  ceil 
formation.  Colonel  James  M.  McCarthy.  Andersens  43rd  Strategic  Wing  Commander, 
threatened  to  court-martial  any  pilot  who  broke  formation  to  erode  SAMs  General 
Meyer  rotaurated  tbit  warning  during  his  trip  to  Andersen  shortly  after  linebacker  II 
onded.  StiU.  s arm  pilots  continued  evasive  maneuvers.  and  Captaio  Allen  recalled  that 
"there  were  some  of  the  goddamaede*.  gyrations  t  havf-  erer  seen  done  with  B-  32s  to 
avoid  the  SAMs  “  la  descending  to  erode  the  missiles,  pilots  risked  being  hit  by  AAA. 
although  fta£  damaged  only  one  bomber.  Northern  fighters  played  an  almost  passive 
role  during  Linebacker  II.  Bomber  crows  reported  few  MiG  attacks,  none  causing 
damage,  while  B-32  tail  gunners  downed  iwo  fightsrs.  The  North  Vietnamese  tssed  Mills 
as  scouts,  sending  them  aloft  to  report  she  bombers'  heading  altitude,  and  air  speed  to 
SAM  sites.  A  Burden  trawler  off  Guam  provided  Hanoi  with  a  seven-hour  warning 
nriort.  missions  from  Andersen  46 
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4^RiSterr  gf  P  3S;  Bodeahatmoc* 

interview,  7  January  1983;  Headquarters  Sth  Air  Force.  Bjgmi at  Eiehth  Air  Force.  1 
luir  1972-30  iun*»  1973.  Vol.  II:  Narrative  (23  August  1974).  AJURC.  file  number  £520  Cl. 
Allen  intstwiew,  22  September  1%1;  Clark  interview  6  January  1983 

4*Ma$cr  General  Eugene  L  Hudson.  End  of  Tour  kraort  (20  April  1973),  AFSRC.  ftte 
number  K7F.HQ4-42.  p.  19;  "Staff  idectijag  Nets*."  n.  d.  (probably  27  December  19’7). 
AFHBC.  Hie  number  £416.04-13,  vol.  13;  MrCarthy  and  Allison,  pp.  68. 129, 171;  Letter  to 
the  author  iron  U ajor  James  Rash  Wet),  13  August  1982;  Allen  interview.  22  September 
198).;  ’Narrative  by  Major  R  A.  Scott,  21  October  1977."  AF33C,  file  number  £416.04-13 
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la  addition  io  ucricel  variations,  the  Air  Force  adopted  other  methods  io 
couoK',-  enemy  defenses.  An  average  of  83  support  aircraft,  performing  Hunter-Killer, 
escort,  tad  ECM  duties,  accompanied  the  bombers  etch  night.  Cn  23  December  B-32s 
began  striking  SAM  sites,  tad  on  the  28th  they  initiated  raids  against  fissile  storage 
areas.  During  the  latter  stages  of  Lisetacker,  General  Johnson  re&rk-jtl  missions  in 
high-threat  aoat s  to  his  D-model  bombers  possessing  the  latest  KM  gaer  to  deflect 
SAMs.  The  campaign  started  prior  to  tne  modification  of  many  G-modeb,  which 
suffered  six  of  the  11  losras  in  the  first  four  days.  To  assure  an  adequate  number  of 
fresh  craws  at  U-Tapao,  Johnson  transferred  22  D-model  crews  there  from  Andersen 
after  the  Thai  twee  reraised  the  brunt  of  the  campaign  on  the  22nd.  Because  of  the 
shorter  missions,  many  U-Tapao  crams  bad  previously  flown  every  night  of 
Linebacker.  Seventh  Airforce  reinitiated  Us  program  of  daily  mission  critiques  on  20 
December.  Representatives  from  both  7th  and  8th  Air  Force  attended  the  conferences, 
focusing  on  coordination  between  bombers  and  fighters  as  trail  as  tactical 
countermeasures47 

Weather  proved  almost  as  great  an  operational  restraint  as  enemy  defenses. 
Nixon  ordered  the  asaault  in  the  midst  of  the  winter  monsoon  season.  While  the  adverse 
conditions  had  no  effect  on  the  all-weather  B-52s,  the  monsoons  severely  limited 
bombing  by  fighters.  The  11 -day  span  produced  only  12  daylight  hours  acceptable  for 
precision  attacks,  occurring  on  the  afternoons  of  21,  27.  and  28  December.  F-llls 
supplemented  Hunter-Killer  strikes  in  poor  weather,  and  B-32s  raided  some  targets 
normally  requiring  precision  ordnance.  An  Air  Force  study  concluded  that  the 
'attempts  to  use  all-weather  systems  against  small  area  or  point  targets  proved 


<7McCarthy  and  Allison,  pp.  42, 101, 104, 114, 121, 123, 147, 137, 184;  Hiatorv  of  Eighth 
Air  Force.  1  fcilv  1972-30  bine  1478  Vol  II:  Narrative  p.  428;  Message  7AF  to  7/13  AF  Dep 
C r  213310Z  Dec  1972,  in  Mini  Traffic.  luno-Docombor  1972.  AFHRC,  file  number 
K 168 .06-229. 
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to! o* less  , . .  Th&*  effort?  in  retrospect  should  have  been  applied  to  area.  targets  lor 
maximum  effect.*46 


BOMBING  RESULTS 


DAMAGE  INFLICTED 


From  IS- 29  December  1972,  B-52s  flew  729  forties  against  34  targets  north  of 
the  20th  parallel  end  dropped  13237  tons  of  bombs.  Combining  for  1216  sorties.  Air 
Force  end  Navy  fighters  delivered  roughly  3000  too*  of  ordnance.  Rail  centers  'nd 
storage  areas  received  the  lion's  share  of  the  B-52  effort.  Bombers  destroyed  363  pieces 
of  roiling  stock  and  inflicted  303  cuts  in  rail  lines,  completely  disrupting  rail  traffic 
within  ten  mile*  of  Hanoi.  Aircraft  also  demolished  191  storage  warehouses.  Electric 
power  generating  capacity  fell  from  115,000  to  29,000  kilowatts,  and  the  raids  reduced 
POL  supplies  by  one-foutth.  In  targeting  only  three  bridges,  air  chiefs  showed  that 
Linebacker  II  was  more  than  an  interdiction  campaign.  They  roiled  on  interdiction 
during  the  previous  linebacker,  as  well  as  continued  mining,  to  complement  the 
December  bombing's  effect  on  resupply  activities.4* 

Compared  to  the  damage  inflicted.  Linebacker  11  caused  few  civilian 
casualties,  but  it  did  unsettle  the  North's  urban  populace.  Hanoi's  mayor  claimed  1.311 
civilians  killed  and  1216  wounded  while  Haiphong  reported  303  dead.  The  low  toll 
resulted  both  from  B-52  targeting  and  evacuations.  Acknowledging  the  raids  accuracy. 


^MPAppmraitiqaai  toafeiap  at  forth  VMrtam  p  t  limjfcggtoc  H  USA?  ttomhisu 
Survey,  p.  6;  Air  ¥ftr--YHnl» TlfawYnfk  Arno  Press,  19781  p  279;  Headquarters 
PACAF.  Corona  Harro*:  The  USAF  in  South  cast  Asia,  1970-73;  Lemons  Learned  and 
Recommendations:  A  Compendium  (16  June  1973).  AFHRC.  file  number  2717 .0423-11.  pp 

80.93 

^ACAF  Study  Group.  "linebacker  II  Air  Operations,’'  (Briefing  given  18  January  1973) 
in  Dfatxtmsnt  of  Air  Force  Utters  concfe.nina  USAF  .Air  Operations  in  Southeast  Asia. 

10  October  1972  £o  31  jgftimx  jjgS  AFHRC.  file  nuciber  1168.36-232;  Lieutenant  General 

Gerald  V.  Johnson.  End  of  Tour  Report  (13  September  1973).  AFHRC.  file  number 
2416.131,  p-  80.  POD  Appro  onaUmm.  pp  6. 40;  UttafcgciMi: 

11  USAF  bombing  Survey,  pp.  12, 18. 34;  McCarthy  end  Allison,  p.  171;  Martin  M.  Get row. 
The  B-3 2s*  Message  to  Moscow."  Air  Force.  April  1973,  p.  3 
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journalist  Tammy  Arbuckle  observed  during  a  trip  to  Hanoi  in  March  1973:  "Pictures 

and  some  press  repots  had  given  a  visitor  the  impressicn  Hanoi  had  suffered  badly  in 

the  Tar-  -but  hi  fact  the  city  is  hardly  touched."  Evacuations  from  the  capital  occurred 

throughout  Linebacker  II.  Writer  Michael  Allen,  in  Hanoi  vith  Telford  Taylor  on 

Christinas  day,  matched  numerous  buses  evacuating  people  to  the  countryside. 

Individuals  remaining  in  Hanoi  received  only  an  hour  or  two  of  sleep  a  night,  their 

nerves  strained  by  the  continual  attacks.  Foreigners  in  the  Gia  Lam  airport  discovered 

worker*  wardering  around  completely  disoriented  following  a  strike.  American 

prisoners  witnessed  a  more  graphic  consequence  of  Linebacker  II.  Commander  James 

6.  Stockdale,  a  prisoner  for  over  seven  years,  rec&Ued  that 

when  the  ground  shook,  and  the  plaster  fell  from  the  ceiling  ...  the 
guards  covered  in  the  lee  of  the  walls,  cheeks  so  ashen  you  could  detect 
it  even  from  the  light  of  the  fiery  sky.  ...  By  day.  interrogators  and 
guards  would  inquire  about  our  needs  solicitously.  The  center  of  Hanoi 
was  (bad-even  though  like  our  prisons,  thousands  or  yards  from  the 
drop  arae.  Ve  knew  the  bombers  knew  where  we  were,  and  felt  not  only 

ecstatically  happy,  but  confident.  The  North  Vietnamese  didn't - They 

knew  they  lived  through  last  night,  but  they  also  knew  that  if  our  forces 
moved  their  bomb  line  over  a  few  thousand  yards  they  wouldn't  live 
through  tonight.)0 


EFFECT! VNE5S  IN  ACHIEVING  POLITICAL  OBJECTIVES 


Less  than  one  month  after  Linebacker  II,  Secretary  of  State  William  P. 
Rogers  signed  what  Nixon  considered  "an  hono.rohle  agreement  "5 1  The  campaign 
contributed  subs&t  'tieUy  to  both  Hanoi  and  Saigon's  acceptance  of  an  accord  The 
"Eleven  Day  War"  was  not  the  only  reason  for  a  satliement,  but  it  xtt  a  primary  one 

)°Murrey  Harder,  "North  Vietnam:  Taking  Pride  in  Punishment."  The  Washington 
4  February  1973;  Harz,  p.  54:  Tammy  Arbuckle,  "Bombing  Was  Pinpointed."  Th$ 
Washington  Star,  1  April  1973:  Michael  Allen,  "Sharing  the  Agony  of  Hanoi,"  The 

24  January  1973.  pp  92-93:  Linebacker  II USAF  Bombing  Survey  p 
37;  Address  by  Rear  Admiral  .lames  B.  Stockdale  to  the  Armed  Forces  Staff  College,  9 
April  1975  quoted  in  U.  S.  Grant  Sharp,  Strategy  for  Defeat:  Vietnam  in  Retrospect  (San 
Rafael:  Presidio  Press.  1978),  p.  258. 

5  £Richard  Niioa.  "Ending  the  War  and  Restoring  Peace  in  Vietnam  Address  to  the 

,rt?3).p.44 
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Nixon's  threat  of  another  Linebacker  if  the  North  refused  to  settle  forced  the  Politburo 
to  accept  his  terms  His  promise  of  a  future  Linebacker  should  Hanoi  violate  the 
agreement,  combined  with  the  Congressional  furor  stemming  from  the  raids,  finally 
gained  Thieu’s  support. 

The  fear  of  Linebacker  II’s  renewal  persuaded  Hanoi  to  settle.  Detente  pre¬ 
vented  the  North  from  receiving  increased  Soviet  assistance,  and  Hanoi  htd  not  fully 
recovered  from  linebacker  1.  Bombing  continued  unabated  against  Northern  troops  in 
the  South  after  Linebacker  1  ended,  and  Linebacker  II  destroyed  many  of  the  supplies 
stockpiled  above  the  20th  parallel  since  23  October.  The  survival  of  the  Northern  Army 
was  essential  if  Hanoi  was  to  maintain  control  over  Southern  territory.  Linebacker  II, 
combined  with  mining,  threatened  to  paralyze  that  force  by  preventing  necessary 
materiel  from  flowing  to  it. 

While  impressed  by  Linebacker  II's  destruction,  the  North  Vietnamese  were 
also  impressed  by  its  magnitude .  In  1 1  days  aircraft  dropped  13  percent  of  the  tonnage 


delivered  during  the  flve  months  of  Linebacker  I. 


Unlike  the  earlier  campaign, 


Linebacker  II  continued  night  after  night  regardless  of  weather.  Defenses  failed  to 
deter  the  attacks.  Only  when  Hanoi  promised  to  negotiate  did  the  raids  stop,  and  “the 
threat  of  renewed  and  effective  bombing,”  an  American  negotiator  recalled,  “was 
implied  in  ail  that  we  signed  with  Hanoi."  The  Politburo  could  not  afford  to  ignore  that 
threat.  Continued  bombing  would  not  oi  ly  further  disrupt  an  already  disoriented 
populace,  but  also  endanger  its  survival.  The  North  lacked  sufficient  food  reserves  to 
endure  a  sustained  air  campaign.  At  the  January  Paris  meetings,  Kissinger  observed 
that  Le  Due  Tho's  "mood  and  businesslike  approach  was  as  close  to  October  as  v  e  have 
seen  since  October.  What  has  brought  us  to  this  point,"  he  continued,  he  President's 
firmness  and  the  North  Vietnamese  belief  that  he  will  not  be  affected  by  either 
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congressional  or  public  pressures.  Le  Due  Tho  has  repeatedly  made  these  points  to 

me-M 

The  havoc  created  by  Linebacker  II  deterred  Hanoi  from  its  goal  of  an 
eleventh  hour  victory  over  the  United  States.  After  Linebacker  I,  the  North 
Vietnamese  repaired  the  rail  lines  leading  to  China,  which  resulted  in  a  materiel  influx. 
Guaranteed  a  short-term  logistical  base,  Northern  leaders  then  worked  to  delay  an 
agreement.  Hanoi  perceived  that  Saigon's  dissatisfaction  with  the  October  accord, 
together  with  the  imminent  return  of  Congress,  provided  a  chance  to  achieve  the 
triumph  denied  Giap's  army.  Realizing  that  Nixon  would  attempt  to  modify  the  October 
settlement,  Politburo  members  aimed  to  prolong  negotiations  until  Congress  terminated 
the  United  States  involvement.  American  withdrawal  would  allow  Hanoi  to  renew 
military  operations  unhampered  logistically,  while  a  curtailment  of  support  for  the 


South  would  deplete  its  supply  of  American-made  weaponry.  Northern  leaders  believed 
that  Thieu's  government  could  not  survive  if  abandoned  by  the  United  States,  and  they 
did  not  think  that  Nixon  would  wiiiingiy  shun  Saigon  Surmizing  that  the  President 
■tight  resume  Linebacker  I  to  spur  talks,  they  ordered  the  evacuation  of  old  people, 
women,  and  children  from  Hanoi  on  4  December  In  the  midst  of  the  winter  monsoon 
season  with  sufficient  materiel,  the  North  Vietnamese  fell  secure  against  the 
resumption  of  fighter  attacks  north  of  the  20th  parallel.^* 

Northern  leaders  did  not  expect  Linebacker  II,  and  its  magnitude  tempered 
their  response.  On  the  eve  of  the  assault,  Radio  Hanoi  repeated  Le  Due  Tho's  demand 


5 2 Allan  Goodman.  Xhg  la& Emce;  America.? Search, for  > hiifltiittM Sctttomgnt  of  Um 
V^PIPft  Wlif  (Stanford:  Hoover  Institution  Press,  1978),  p.  137;  Robert  Thompson.  Peace 
Is  Not  at  Hand  (New  York:  David  McKay  Company,  Inc.,  1974),  p.  138;  Kissinger  quoted  in 
Nixon.  EL  2: 257  58 

55"North  Viet  Bombing  Held  Critical,'  AYiltfaa  Vf*k  and  Space  Technology.  3  March 
1973.  p.  13.  BOD  Appropriations.  NoriiLitajtaia.  p  4;  Kissinger,  Xhi& 

House  Years,  pp.  1417, 1445-46;  Nixon,  M,  2  231;  Captain  (USN)  H.  £.  Rutledge,  "A  POW 
View  of  Linebacker  II."  Armed  Forces  fournal  International  1 15  (September  1977),  p. 
20;  Here.  p.  19;  Joseph  Alsop,  'Hanoi's  Strategy  Changed,'  The  Jhahittltoa  Post.  24 
January  1973. 
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that  the  United  States  sign  the  October  Agreement  without  further  delay.  Vice  Foreign 
Minister  Nguyen  Co  Thatch,  North  Vietnam's  representative  to  the  technical 
discussions  accompanying  Kissinger's  private  sessions,  provided  Hanoi's  first  reaction 
to  the  bombing.  Kissinger  termed  Thatch's  20  December  three-day  adjournment  of 
talks  "a  minimum  gesture  under  the  circumstances."  Nguyen  Minh  Vy's  21  December 
denunciation  of  the  raids  at  the  public  discussions  also  included  a  promise  to  renew 
talks  on  the  28th.  Arriving  in  Washington  on  26  December.  Hanoi's  call  for  a 
resumption  of  the  Kissinger-Tho  sessions  prompted  the  National  Security  Advisor  to 
comment:  "We  had  not  heard  such  a  polite  tone  from  the  North  Vietnamese  since  the 
middle  of  October."  Nison  answered  on  the  27th  with  his  conditions  for  a  return  to 
negotiations.  The  Politburo's  acceptance  arrived  in  Washington  in  2 4  hours--"aa 
amazing  feat,"  Kissinger  noted,  "considering  the  time  needed  for  transmission  to  and 
from  Paris  and  the  time  differences."^ 

While  Hanoi's  willingness  to  negotiate  did  not  necessarily  indicate  a  desire 
for  an  agreement,  Northern  actions  in  Paris  revealed  a  commitment  to  end  the  war.  At 
the  2  Jane  ary  technical  session,  State  Department  representative  William  Sullivan 

|  remarked  that  the  Northern  delegation  ‘did  not  comport  itself  like  a  victorious  outfit 

which  had  just  defeated  the  U.  S.  Strategic  Air  Force "  Le  Due  Tho  grandiloquently 
announced  after  arriving  in  Paris  that  he  would  make  a  final  efTort  for  a  rapid 

! 

settlement,  a  statement  that  Kissinger  thought  acknowledged  Nixon's  negotiating 
conditions.  Yet  the  National  Security  Advisor  related  that  his  meeting  with  Tho  on  the 

;  8th  did  not  occur  in  the  most  cordial  atmosphere.  Tho  bared  his  true  intentions  the 

p 

next  day.  Ee  told  Kissinger  that 

i 

i  in  order  to  prove  our  seriousness  and  good  wiil  to  find  a  rapid  solution, 

we  should  adequately  take  into  account  each  other's  a&tude  Naturally, 


54‘North  Vietnam's  Statements  on  the  Psrio  Talks,  December  17  and  ??,  1972."  in  Her*,  p. 
;  84:  Kissinger,  MMtUismJsUlL  PP  1457-59. 
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(here  should  be  mutual  concessions  and  there  should  be  reciprocity.  If 
one  keeps  one's  own  stand  then  no  settlement  is  possible.)^ 

To  Kissinger,  "it  quickly  became  apparent  thatTho  had  come  to  settle."  The 
Northern  delegate  accepted  the  23  November  draft  agreement,  including  the  12 
concessions  withdrawn  in  December.  Tho  further  recognized  Kissinger's  stricter 
definition  of  the  DMZ.  By  13  January  the  technical  advisors  had  completed  tho  accord's 
text,  and  Nixon  scheduled  a  halt  to  all  bombing  for  the  13th.  Reflecting  on  Hanoi's 
January  motives,  the  National  Security  Advisor  concluded:  "It  was  a  measure  of  the 
extremity  in  which  Hanoi  found  itself  that  it  feit  it  could  not  wait  for  the  rimost  certain 
aid  cutoff  and  proceeded  with  the  negotiations."  5® 

In  deciding  to  settle,  Hanoi  abandoned  its  attempt  to  score  a  belated  success 
over  the  United  States,  but  it  did  not  surrender  the  goal  of  unifying  Vietnam.  The 
Politburo  gambled  that  Nixon's  commitment  to  "honor"  prevented  him  from  discarding 
many  of  Thieu's  demands,  and  that  the  President's  fear  of  public  and  Congressional 
denunciation  forestalled  a  massive  military  response.  The  bid  failed.  Nixon  answered 
Le  Due  Tho's  stalling  with  Linebacker  i!  on  IS  December.  Soon  afterwards.  Hanoi 
learned  of  the  President's  ultimatum  to  Thieu.37  By  29  December  the  North  had 
exhausted  its  SMI  supply,  making  further  defonse  impossible.  Linebacker's  pum¬ 
melling  compelled  the  Politburo  to  negotiate,  the  only  option  that  Nixon  offered  to 
continued  attacks.  Threatening  to  renew  Linebacker  if  the  Communists  again  proved 
intransigent,  the  President  increased  bombing  below  tho  20th  parallel.  January 
bomber  efforts  against  Giap's  battered  army  jumped  from  33  strikes  a  day  to  30.3* 


r 


^Kissinger.  Vhite  House  Years,  pp.  1461-63;  Kissinger,  "Agreement on  Ending  the  War 
and  Restoring  Piece  in  Vietnam:  Niws  Conference,  24  January  1973,"  p.  69. 
3*Kiasinger,  Thito  House  Years,  pp.  14Si,  i  <63-64. 

?7Nixon  wrote:  "Tbere  was  no  doubt  that  the  Communists  htd  infiltrated  the  Saigon 
government."  See  £&  2: 240. 

3* Johnson  interview,  3  April  1973.  p  23 
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Hanoi  could  ill-afford  destruction  or  those  forces  that  provided  a  base  for 
future  rctivity  in  the  South.  A  negotiated  agreement,  however,  presented  the  Politburo 
with  three  advantages.  First  and  most  important,  a  settlement  would  end  American 
involvement,  snd  the  North  could  return  to  Truong  Chinh's  protracted  war  policy 
vrithout  interruption.  Meanwhile,  Congress  might  sta  curtail  Saigon  s  funding. 
Second,  an  accord  would  "legally"  permit  Hanoi  to  maintain  troops  in  the  South. 
Finally,  an  agreement  would  involve  minimal  loss  of  face.  Knowing  that  Nixon  planned 
to  settle  regardless  of  Thieu’s  intentions,  Northern  leaders  felt  that  they  would  concede 
nothing  to  Saigon  fcy  signing  an  accord.  Hanoi's  major  concessions  remained  those 
surrendered  to  Kissinger  in  October,  and  the  Politburo  perceived  that  Thieu  had 
minimal  impact  on  the  January  terms. 

At  his  24  January  nears  conference,  Kissinger  voiced  approval  of  the 
agreement.  "It  is  dear,"  he  commented,  "there  is  no  legal  way  by  which  North  Vietnam 
can  use  military  force  against  South  Vietnam."  The  National  Security  Advisor  then 
added:  "Now.  whether  that  is  due  to  the  fact  there  are  two  zones  temporarily  divided  by 
a  provisional  demarcation  line  or  bocair**  North  Vietnam  is  a  foreign  country  with 
relation  to  South  Ybuiam-that  Is  an  issue  which  we  have  avoided  mating  explicit  in 
the  agreement,  and  in  which  ambiguity  has  its  merits."*9  In  all  likelihood  the 
Politburo  concurred. 

Besides  contributing  to  Hanoi's  acceptance  of  Nixon  s  terms.  Linebacker  11 
spurred  Thieu's  endorsement  of  the  January  agreement.  His  approval  did  not  come 
easily.  Asserting  that  he  could  not  accept  Northern  troops  in  the  South.  Thieu  rejected 
the  mid-December  ultimatum  carried  by  Haig.  Nixon  believed  that  a  break  with  the 
Southern  leader  was  justifiable,  yet  he  hesitated  to  take  such  a  step.  "I  was  stir 
reluctant  to  allow  our  annoyance  with  him  to  lead  m  to  do  anything  that  might  bring 


*9Kiseinger.  "Agreement  on  Ending  the  far  and  Restoring  Pence  in  Vietnam:  News 
Conference,  24  January  1973,"  p.  71. 
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about  Communist  domination  of  South  Vietnam.'*  the  President  later  explained.  On  *> 
January  he  again  wrote  Thieu,  emphasizing  that  Hanoi's  acceptance  of  the  IS  December 
proposal  would  produce  a  settlement.  Nixon  varned  that  many  Congressmen,  angered 
by  Linebacker  11,  would  rote  to  stop  Saigon's  funding  if  Thieu  spurned  an  accord.  The 
President  ended  by  reiterating  his  November  pledge:  "Should  you  decide,  as  I  trust  you 
▼ill,  to  go  with  us,  you  have  my  assurance  of  continued  assistance  in  the  post- 
settlement  period  and  that  ve  will  respond  yith  full  forty  should  the  settlement  be 
violated  by  North  Vietnam."  Thieu's  7  January  reply  was  noncommittal.*0 

With  the  agreement's  text  completed,  Nixon  sent  Haig  to  Saigon  on  H 
January  in  a  final  attempt  to  gain  Thieu's  approval.  The  general  delivered  a  letter  from 
the  President  that  stated: 

I  have  .  .  .  irrevocably  decided  to  proceed  to  initial  the  Agreement  on 
January  23, 1973  and  to  sign  it  on  January  27. 1973  in  Paris.  I  will  do  so, 
if  necessary,  alone.  In  that  case  I  shall  have  to  explain  publicly  that 
your  Government  obstructs  peace.  The  result  will  be  an  inevitable  and 
immediate  termination  of  U.  S.  economic  and  military  assistance  which 
cannot  be  forestalled  by  a  change  of  personnel  in  your  government.** 

Arguing  for  Thieu's  consent,  the  President  again  promised  to  react  strongly  if  the 

North  Vietnamese  violated  the  agreement.  On  17  January  Thieu  requested  an  additional 

negotiating  session  to  secure  changes.  Nixon  replied  that  further  changes  were 

impossible  and  demanded  a  final  response  from  Thteu  by  the  morning  of  20  January. 

On  that  day  the  South  Vietnamese  President  dispatched  Foreign  Minister  Tram  Van  Lam 

to  Paris  to  participate  in  the  negotiations.  Kissinger  deemed  this  measure  "a  face- 

saving  formula"  indicating  consent  for  the  agreement*2 

Thieu's  stalling  resulted  more  from  a  desire  to  salvage  prestige  than  from 

opposition  to  an  accord.  He  had  told  his  military  chiefs  in  November  to  prepare  for  a 

cease  fire  by  Christmas  Haig  departed  Saigon  in  that  month  convinced  Thieu  knew 

*®Nis»n,  Bit  2  245-46;  Kissinger  White  House  Years,  pp.  1459-62. 

*!  Kissinger.  Ifejjft  HfiM»  1 S3MX  p  1469. 

...  P- 1470. 
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that  total  intransigence  would  lead  to  a  loss  of  aid.  The  Southern  leader  realized  that 
Nixon  would  not  seek  an  agreement  significantly  improved  over  the  October  draft, 
although  he  also  understood  that  Nixon1*  commitment  to  "honor"  prevented  the 
President  from  forsaking  Saigon  until  the  last  possible  moment.  Similarly,  Thieu’s 
desire  to  demonstrate  independence  precluded  an  early  acceptance  of  Nixon's  terms. 

Linebacker  II  gave  credibility  to  both  the  promise  of  continued  American  support  and 
Nixon's  willingness  to  use  air  power  to  uphold  an  agreement.  The  campaign  further 
sparked  a  Congressional  furor  to  end  the  war.  Regardless  of  whether  Congress  would 
have  ended  Saigon's  funding  had  Linebacker  II  not  occurred,  the  uproar  caused  by  the 
campaign  made  the  termination  of  funds  a  virtual  certainty  if  Thieu  rejected  a 
negotiated  settlement.  The  Southern  leader  could  not  risk  losing  the  backing  that  he 
considered  essential  for  survival.  Thus,  Thieu  acquiesced  to  the  accord,  but  not  before 
Nixon's  deadline.63 

American  civil  and  military  leaders  viewed  Linebacker  »I  as  a  successful 
application  of  military  force.  The  bombing  had  done  its  job ,"  Nixon  later  remarked. 

Kissinger  asserted  that  the  Air  campaign  "speeded  the  end  of  the  war,"  adding  "even  in 
retrospect  I  can  think  of  no  other  measure  that  world  have."  Many  leaders  believed 
that  Linebacker  II  vindicated  not  only  strategic  bombing  as  a  political  tool  but  also  the 
tenets  of  Air  Force  bombing  doctrine.  Senator  Barry  Goldwater  announced  in  February 
1973:  ‘Let  us  hope  that  the  strategic  bombing  lesson  of  the  12  days  in  December  does 
not  escape  us  %swe  plan  for  the  future.  Airpower,  specifically  strategic  airpower,  can 
be  decisive  when  applied  against  strategic  targets-- industrial  and  military— in  the 
heartland  of  the  enemy  regardless  of  the  size  of  the  nation "  Admiral  Moorer 
concurred,  contending  that  "airpower,  given  its  day  in  court  after  almost  a  decade  of 
frustration,  confirmed  its  effectiveness  as  an  instrument  of  national  power— in  just 
nine  and  a  half  flying  days."  SAC  generals  Meyer  and  Johnson  shared  Moorer  s 

63Nixcn,  R£L  2: 222-23;  Kissinger,  White  House  Years,  pp.  1467-70. 
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opinion,  as  did  7th  Air  Force's  General  Vogt.  Many  Air  commanders  likened  Linebacker 
II  to  the  Jo  inf  Chiefs'  94-target  p  tan  and  concluded  that  such  an  effort  in  the  spring  of 
1965  would  have  won  the  war.** 

The  convection  that  air  power  played  the  decisive  role  in  gaining  an 
agreement  permeated  the  Air  Force.  Commanders  cited  crew  member  participation  in 
Linebacker  II  oa  officer  effectiveness  reports.  A  recommendation  from  the  474th 
Tactical  Fighter  Ving  for  a  Presidential  Unit  Citation  stressed  the  F-lll  wing  s 
contribution  to  the  campaign.  The  30  June  1973  request  stated:  They  [aircrews}  at¬ 
tacked  vital  targets  in  the  enemy  heartland,  and  were  subjected  to  some  of  the  most 
concentrated  anti-aircraft  defenses  faced  by  US  strike  forces.  Their  efforts  have  di¬ 
rectly  assisted  in  securing  peace  with  honor  in  Southeast  Asia."  Major  Bodenheimer, 
who  viewed  the  assault  from  8th  Air  Force  Headquarters,  maintained  that  Linebacker  II 
‘was  the  single,  most  important  action  in  the  Vietnam  campaign  which  convinced  the 
North  Vietnamese  that  they  should  negotiate."  Major  Clark  felt  that  the  operation  in 
which  he  flew  “was  something  that  had  been  long  overdue,  because  in  an  11-day  period 
we  brought  their  (North  Vietnam's]  civilization  ...  to  a  grinding,  screeching  halt." 
Clark  did  not.  however,  think  that  Linebacker  II  gained  "peace  with  fc^nor "There 
was  no  way  we  could  do  that,"  he  argued.  The  fact  that  we  reireeted  nullifies  the 

words."** 


**Ni»n,  8H,  2: 259;  Kissinger,  White  House  Years,  p.  1461;  Barry  Goldwater,  "Air  Power 
in  Southeast  Asia,"  Cnap qaaiflail Record— Senate.  1 19,  part  5  (26  February  1973).  p. 
3346;  "What  Admiral  Moorer  Really  Said  about  Airpower’s  Effectiveness  in  SEA,"  Aif 
Force.  November  1973,  p.  25;  Howard  Silber,  ‘SAC  Chief:  B-52s  Devastated  Viet  Air 
Defenses,"  fWh*  Wnrid  Herald.  23  February  1973;  Johnson  interview,  3  April  1973,  PP 
11-13;  Vogt  interview,  8-9  interview,  8-9  August  1978,  p.  69;  Sharp,  pp.  252, 255. 272; 
William  W .  Momyer,  Air  Power  in  Three  Wars  (Washington:  US  Government  Printing 
Office.  1978),  p.  339. 

**’Rocommendation  for  Award  of  the  Presidential  Unit  Citation  to  the  474th  Tactical 
Fighter  Wing,  30  June  1973,"  Department  of  Air  Force  Letters  concerning  USAF  Air 
Operations  in  SEA.  30  September  1972  k>  28  August  1974  AFHRC,  file  number  K168.06- 
227;  Bodenheimer  interview,  7  January  1983;  Clark  interview,  6  January  1963 
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Mixon  disagreed  vilh  Clerk's assessment  sad  pointed  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Jan  wiry  accord.  The  settlement  ended  the  United  Statet'  direct  involvement  in  the  vtr 
*  a  primary  goal  since  Johncon's  31  March  1968  bombing  curtailment-end  gained  the 
return  of  American  prisoners.  Despite  Sir  Robert  Thompson's  charge  that  after 
Linebacker  II  the  Ncrth  Vietnamese  ’vouid  have  taken  aay  tarots,***  Mixon's  political 
goafs  during  the  January  negotiations  were  the  tame  as  his  objectives  before  the 
campaign.  The  President  believed  that  linebacker  II  helped  achieve  those  aims.  By 
highlighting  the  Congressional  furor  created  by  the  bombing,  he  shrevdty  used  his 
negative  political  objective  to  secure  Thieu's  support  Moreover,  the  campaign 
improved  South  Vietnam’s  chances  for  survival  aa  an  independent,  non-Co suaunist 
state.  That  survival  rested  on  American  support,  and.  if  necessary,  the  reapplication  of 
air  poorer.  Commented  Kissinger: 

We  had  no  illusions  about  Hanoi's  long  term  goals.  Nor  did  ve  go 
through  the  agony  of  four  years  of  vrar  nod  searing  negotiations  simply 
to  achieve  a  "decent  interval’  for  our  vithdrsval.  We  vere  determined 
to  do  our  utmost  to  enable  Saigon  to  grew  in  security  and  prosperity  to 
that  it  could  prevail  in  any  political  struggle  We  sought  cot  an  interval 
before  collapse,  but  lasting  pence  ▼ith  honor.*7 

The  Linebacker  campaigns  assured  that  Hanoi  w^uld  not  soon  attempt  major  military 

operations  and  thus  permitted  Vietnamizatioa  to  atrengthan  the  Southern  army  v  ith  out 

interference  Niton  also  thought  that  Linebacker  boosted  American  prestige  by 

demonstrating  the  United  States'  resolve  to  defend  an  ally. 

Nixon's  viliinguosc  to  defeat  South  Vietnam  after  Unefeackur  was  never 
tested.  When  Giap't  army  crashed  screes  the  DMZ  in  March  1975.  Nixon  vas  no  longer 
President  and  uc  a  greet  precluded  t  military  reeponee.  The  peace  that  Linebacker 
helped  gain  proved  but  it  interval. 

^Robert  Thowpoon  in  th(  Lert?PI  gf  Yif  ilMMl  W  Scott  Thompson  and  Doneldeoc  D 

Frizzell  (Nev  /<  ri  Crane.  Ruasak,  and  Company.  1977).  p.  105. 

*7Kininger.  7 bite  Bouse  Years,  p.  1470. 
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CHAPTER  VII 

EPILOGUE 


The  first,  the  supreme,  the  most  far-reaching  act  of  judgment  that  the 
statesman  and  commander  have  to  make  is  [rightly  to  understand]  the 
kind  of  war  on  which  they  are  embarking,  neither  mistaking  it  for,  nor 
trying  to  turn  it  into,  something  that  is  alien  to  its  nature.  This  is  the 
first  of  all  strategic  questions  and  the  most  comprehensive. 

Corl  von  Clouse  witz 3 


Strategic  aerospace  offense  objectives  are  to  neutralize  or  destroy  an 
enemy's  war-sustaining  capabilities  or  will  to  fight.  Aerospace  forces 
may  conduct  strategic  aerospace  offense  actions,  at  all  levels  of  conflict, 
through  the  systematic  application  of  force  to  a  selected  series  of  vital 
targets. 

Air  Force  Monuol  1-1.  16  More h  19841 2 

The  air  campaigns  against  North  Vietnam  differed  in  their  effectiveness  as 
instruments  of  national  policy,  and  the  political  objectives  guiding  the  offensives 
contributed  to  the  disparity  of  results.  President  Lyndon  Johnson  turned  to  air  power 
to  help  achieve  his  positive  goal  of  an  independent,  stable,  non-Communist  South 
Vietnam.  At  the  same  time,  his  negative  objectives--to  prevent  a  Third  World  War  and 
to  keep  both  domestic  and  world  public  attention  focused  away  from  Vietnam-limited 
Rolling  Thunder.  Johnson  believed  that  carefully-controlled  bombing  would 
ultimately  compel  Hanoi  to  end  the  war  by  making  it  too  costly.  Yet  many  of  his 
advisors,  who  had  a  significant  impact  on  Rolling  Thunder  s  development,  viewed 
bombing  as  a  compromise  means  to  achieve  disparate  enJs.  On  the  eve  of  the  first 


1Carl  von  Clausewitz,  On  War,  trans.  and  ed.  Michael  Howard  and  Peter  J.  Perot 
(Princeton:  Princeton  University  Press,  1976),  pp.  88-89. 

2 Air  Force  Manual  1-1, 16  March  1984,  p.  3-2. 
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Rolling  Thunder  mission,  National  Security  Advise r  MvGeorge  Bundy  argued  that 
bombing  would  bolster  South  Vietnamese  morale;  Ambassador  Marvell  Taylor  asserted 
that  it  would  break  Hanoi's  Till  to  fight;  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  maintained  that  it 
would  secure  bargaining  leverage;  and  Secretary  of  Defense  Rcbert  S.  McNamara 
contended  that  it  would  convey  America  s  political  resolve  to  Hanoi.  Additional  reasons 
for  bombing  appeared  once  the  campaign  began. 

President  Richard  Nixon's  objectives  in  Vietnam  were  different  than  his 
predecessor's.  Nixon's  positive  political  goal  was  an  American  withdrawal  that  did  not 
abandon  the  South  to  an  imminent  Communist  takeover,  and  that  aim  was  easier  to 
attain  than  a  stable  South  capable  of  independently  preserving  its  existence.  Even 
after  he  decided  to  court  Southern  President  Nguyen  Van  Thieu,  Nixon's  positive  goals 
remained  more  limited  than  Johnson's.  Nixon's  chief  counselor  on  Vietnam,  National 
Security  Advisor  Henry  Kissinger,  agreed  that  bombing  was  necessary  to  secure  those 
objectives,  and  the  President  did  not  allow  other  advisors  to  influence  the  Linebacker 
campaigns.  Negative  goals  had  a  marginal  impact  on  Nixon's  application  of  air  power 
His  detente  with  the  Chinese  and  Soviets  removed  the  throat  of  an  expanded  conflict, 
and  the  success  of  the  Moscow  summit,  the  continued  departure  of  American  ground 
troops,  and  the  blatant  nature  of  the  Easter  Offensive  assured  him  of  publi  *  support  for 
Linebacker  I.  Although  he  took  pains  to  keep  that  backing,  he  possessed  a  large 
measure  of  freedom  n  intensify  the  bombing.  By  December  19/2  one  primary  negative 
aim-to  end  the  war  before  the  return  or  Congress-limited  his  application  of  air  power, 
and  he  made  use  of  that  goal  to  heighten  Linebacker  IJ's  effect  on  Thieu. 

In  the  final  analysis,  Nixon's  bombing  was  more  effective  than  Johnson’s 
because  it  was  more  threatening  to  North  Vietnam's  vital  concerns.  The  lack  of  nega¬ 
tive  objectives  allowed  Nixon  to  expand  the  bombing  until  it  threatened  to  wreck 
Hanoi's  capability  to  fight  by  rendering  its  army  impotent.  Yet  tc  assume  that  a  Roiling 
Thunder  unrestrain  d  by  political  controls  would  have  compelled  Hanoi  to  end  the 


> 
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conflict  is  to  misunderstand  both  the  nature  of  the  Vietnam  War  prior  to  the  1968  Tel 
Offensive  and  the  fundamental  tenets  of  American  strategic  bombing  doctrine. 

Before  the  Tet  Offensive,  the  Southern  var  vas  a  guerrilla  conflict.  Viet 
Cong  units  composed  five-sixths  of  the  Communist  army  and  intermingled  with  the 
local  populace.  Together  vith  North  Vietnamese  troops,  they  fought  an  average  of  one 
day  in  30.  The  infrequency  of  combat  produced  external  supply  needs  of  only  34  tons  of 
materiel  daily,  and  no  amount  of  bombing  could  stop  this  meager  amount  from 
reaching  the  South.  In  truth.  Rolling  Thunder  could  have  affected  Northern  war* 
making  capacity  only  by  attacking  two  targets:  people  and  food.  The  destruction  of 
either  Northern  population  centers  or  its  agricultural  system  would  have  had  a 
minimal  impact  on  the  war  in  the  South,  however.  Whereas  the  threatened  destruction 
of  these  targets  during  the  Korean  War  had  helper  produce  peace  in  1933.  Vietnam 
differed  significantly  from  the  earlier  conflict.  President  Dwight  Eisenhower's  threat 
of  nuclear  holocaust  was  effective  because  it  portended  defeat  for  the  Communists 
fighting  in  Korea;  the  prospect  of  North  Vietnam's  ruin  did  not  guarantee  a  South 
Vietnamese  victory.  Had  bombing  raised  the  threshold  of  pain  sufficiently  so  that 
Hanoi  stopped  backing  the  Viet  Cong  and  ordered  an  end  to  the  insurgency,  the  Viet 
Cong  could  still  have  refused  to  comply  with  Hanoi's  wishes;  the  cessation  of  Northern 
support  was  no  guarantee  that  Saigon  could  survive  against  the  Viet  Cong. 

While  the  absence  of  negative  political  aims  in  1963  would  have  generated 
an  air  campaign  without  political  controls,  the  air  chiefs'  doctrinal  and  moral  beliefs 
would  have  likely  prevented  unrestrained  bombing.  As  a  result  of  Air  Corps  Tactical 
School  training,  World  War  II  experience,  and  postwar  planning,  air  chiefs  believed 
that  by  attacking  an  enemy's  economic  vital  centers  they  could  destroy  its  war-making 
capability,  which  would  in  turn  produce  the  loss  of  social  cohesion  and  will  to  fight. 
The  emphasis  on  wrecking  industry  persisted  throughout  Roiling  Thunder. 
Underlying  this  doctrinal  conviction  were  moral  reservations  about  killing  civilians. 
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Although  air  leaders  in  World  War  II  and  Korea  had  begun  direct  attacks  on  morale, 
they  had  done  so  reluctantly,  and  only  after  attacks  on  capability  failed  to  yield  the 
desired  results.  In  all  cases,  their  attacks  on  will  had  come  against  targets  also  having  a 
military  value.  The  same  was  true  in  Vietnam.  Despite  the  postwar  claims  of  many  air 
chiefs  that  they  would  have  flattened  Hanoi  if  given  the  opportunity,  such  assertions 
lack  credibility.  Historian  Ronald  Schaffer's  observation  that  American  air 
commanders  in  World  War  II  "based  military  decisions  at  least  partly  on  moral 
concerns"  is  a  valid  conclusion  regarding  air  leaders  in  Vietnam  as  well.3  In  all 
likelihood,  the  moral  inhibitions  of  commanders  will  limit  future  American  air 
offensives. 

Nixon's  Linebacker  campaigns  were  effective  political  instruments  not  only 
because  they  lacked  stringent  political  controls  but  also  because  the  war's  nature 
changed  in  1972.  After  the  Viet  Cong's  mauling  in  the  1968  Tet  Offensive,  the  North 
Vietnamese  Army  was  the  only  military  force  capable  of  achieving  the  Politburo's  goal 
of  unification.  Northern  leaders  strengthened  that  force  for  a  massive  invasion  that 
they  believed  would  overwhelm  the  South.  In  contrast  to  the  stagnant  conventional 
war  in  Korea  from  1931  to  1933,  in  which  bombing  was  of  marginal  utility,  Hanoi's 
Easter  Offensive  was  an  all-out,  conventional  assault  that  made  its  army  vulnerable  to 
air  power.  For  the  first  time  in  Vietnam,  bombing  conformed  to  Clausewit2's  "principle 
of  polarity":  it  attacked  an  objective  that  was  essential  for  a  Communist  victory. 
Doctrine  and  morality.  Rolling  Thunder's  two  most  significant  military  controls,  now 
suited  the  conflict.  In  addition,  laser-guided  munitions  enhanced  bombing  efficiency, 
and  the  Easter  Offensive  came  just  before  the  peak  period  of  favorable  flying  weather. 
As  long  as  Hanoi  waged  an  unrestrained  conventional  war,  Linebacker  threatened 


^Ronald  Schaffer,  Wings  of  Mament;  America  Pombina  in  WorldJfar  11  (New  York: 
Oxford  University  Press,  1985),  p.  xi.  I  disagree,  however,  with  Schaffer  s  contention 
that  "moral  constraints  almost  invariably  bowed  to  what  people  described  as  military 
necessity. . .“  (p.  xii) 
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much  more  than  the  North  s  ability  to  vin;  it  also  jeopardized  *he  North's  ability  to 
defend  itse*f 

Despite  the  differences  in  the  var  in  196?  and  1972,  many  air  chiefs  have 
vieved  the  conflict  as  a  single  entity  in  vhich  both  its  nature  and  American  objectives 
remained  constant.  Then  asked  in  July  1986  if  the  United  States  could  have  von  in 
Vietnam,  retired  General  Curtis  LeMay  ansvered,  “In  any  tvo-veek  period  you  vant  to 
mention."  He  elaborated: 

You  can  remember  That  vent  on  at  the  end,  vhen  the  B-32s  finally  vent 
up  north  and  started  to  bomb  up  there.  They  bombed  for  about  seven 
days,  and  the  vhite  flag  practically  vent  up.  President  Nixon  stopped  it 
right  there  to  get  our  people  out.  Four  or  five  more  days  vould  have 
ended  the  vhole  thing,  but  I  think  he  vas  so  disgusted  and  fed  up  vith 
the  opposition  of  the  American  people  that  he  decided  to  just  get  the  nell 
out  of  here,  and  that  vas  it.4 

LeMay's  perception  of  Vietnam  mirrors  that  of  Admiral ".  S.  Grant  Sharp  and  Air  Force 
General  William  W .  Momyer  in  their  postvar  examinations  of  the  air  campaigns  against 
the  North.5  It  also  reflects  that  of  retired  Army  Colonel  Harry  G.  Summers.  Jr.  in  Qa. 
Strategy:  A  Critical  Analysts  of  the  Vietnam  War.”  Summers  asserts  that  the  conflict 
became  a  conventional  var  vhen  the  North  Vietnamese  began  sending  troops  south  in 
1964,  and  that  the  United  States  should  have  focused  totally  on  destroying  Hanoi's 
capacity  to  fight.  He  believes  thn  the  North  Vietnamese,  not  the  Viet  Cong,  vere  the 
primary  enemy,  yet  he  omits  the  number  of  Viet  Cong  troops  in  the  South  prior  to  1968. 
His  ansver  to  America's  failure  is  that  more  force  vas  necessary  sooner  to  vreck 
Hanoi's  var-making  capability.  While  Summers  focuses  on  ground  combat,  many  air 


4Interviev  of  Curtis  LeMay  by  Mary- Ann  Bendel,  printed  in  USA  Today.  23  July  1986,  p. 
9A. 

3U.  S.  Grant  Sharp,  Strategy  for  Defeat:  Vietnam  in  Retrospect  (San  Rafael,  CA.  Presidio 
Press,  1978);  William  W.  Momyer.  Air  Puvcr  in  inree  Wars  (Washington:  U.  S. 
Government  Printing  Office.  1978). 

*Harry  G.  Summers.  Jr.,  On  Strategy:  A  Critical  Analysis  of  the  Vietnam  W*r  (Novato, 
CA:  Presidio  Press,  1982). 
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commanders  accept  his  view  of  the  war.  His  bock  is  a  text  at  both  the  Air  Force  s  Air 
Command  and  Staff  College  and  the  Air  War  College. 

Reinforcing  the  conviction  that  the  war  was  homogeneous  is  an  almost 
universal  Air  Force  perception  that  political  controls  prevented  air  power  from 
displaying  its  effectiveness  until  December  1972.  An  August  1986  article  on  Vietnam  in 
Air  Force  magazine,  the  publication  of  the  Air  Force  Association,  contained  the 
following  introduction: 

In  mid- 1964.  Air  Force  and  Navy  airmen  began  fighting  for  approval 
of  a  large-scale  air  campaign  against  strategic  targets  in  North  Vietnam 
in  order  to  end  the  war  quickly.  But  timorous  military  amateurs  who 
were  setting  policy  in  Washington  both  fea.*ed  unlikely  Chinese 
intervention  and  believed  that  close  support  of  ground  forces  was  the 
way  to  victory.  It  was  not  until  eight  years,  thousands  of  lives,  and 
billions  of  dollars  later  that  a  major  fir  campaign  in  the  North- 
Linebacker  II— was  approved,  leading  to  a  'ease  fire  in  eleven  days.7 

This  commentary  not  only  implies  that  victory  would  have  resulted  from  executing  the 

Joint  Chiefs'  94-target  scheme,  but  that  the  President  should  have  given  military 

leaders  free  rein  to  apply  air  power  as  they  saw  fit.  Sharp  makes  precisely  this  point  in 

his  account  of  the  air  wa  .  "Our  air  power  did  not  fail  us  "  he  proclaims,“it  was  the 

decision  makers.  .  .  .  Just  as  1  believe  unequivocally  that  the  civilian  authority  is 

supreme  under  our  Constitution,  so  I  hold  it  reasonable  that,  once  committed,  the 

political  leadorshic*  should  seek,  and  in  the  main,  heed  the  advice  of  the  military 

professionals  in  the  conduct  of  military  operations."8 9  Like  the  majority  of  Vietnam  air 

chiefs.  Sharp  participated  in  World  War  II,  and  that  conflict  has  colored  Ms  thoughts— 

and  those  of  many  othors— on  Vietnam.  Many  air  leaders  continue  to  see  unconditional 

surrender  as  the  proper  objective  in  war.  "Once  you're  in  a  war,  or  you've  maue  the 

decision  to  use  military  force  to  solve  your  problems,  then  you  ought  to  use  it,"  LeMay 

reiterated  in  1986 9  The  current  edition  of  Air  Force  Manual  1-1,  Basic  Doctrine, 

7John  I„  Frisbee,  "Prac:-  e  of  Professionalism,"  Air  Force.  August  1986,  p,  113. 

8Sharp,  p  xvii. 

9 LeMay  interview,  USA  Today. 
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stresses  the  perceived  need  for  unbridled  sir  power  by  quoting  Itslisn  Air  Marshal 
Giulio  Douhet:  "The  employment  of  land,  sea,  and  air  forces  in  time  of  var  should  be 
directed  towards  one  single  aim:  VICTORY.  .  .  .  The  commanderlsj  jf  the  Army.  Navy, 
and  Air  Force  should  be  given  the  greatest  freedom  of  action  in  their  respective 
sphere. . .  “10 

Because  most  air  chiefs  think  that  political  limitations  prevented  air  pover 
from  gaining  a  victory  in  Vietnam,  they  have  not  revamped  the  fundamentals  of 
strategic  bombing  doctrine.  Their  unspoken  belief  is  that  since  Linebacker  11 
demonstrated  bombing  effectiveness,  political  leaders  must  realize  that  bombing  can 
vin  limited  wars  if  unhampered  by  political  controls.  Yet  most  fail  to  understand  that 
the  "Eleven  Day  War"  vas  a  unique  campaign  for  very  limited  ends,  and  its  success 
stemmed  from  the  destruction  wrought  by  the  previous  Linebacker,  Nixon's  masterful 
diplomacy,  and  North  Vietnamese  fears  that  continued  bomoing  vould  paralyze  the 
army  vith  which  they  persisted  in  waging  a  conventional  war  to  gain  territory. 
Instead  of  noting  the  polarity  created  by  both  Linebackers,  air  leaders  point  to  Rolling 
Thunder  as  an  example  of  how  disregarding  such  principles  of  war  as  mass  and 
surprise  can  lead  to  failure.  Manual  1-1  states:  "Aerospace  doctrine  flows  from  these 
principles  and  provides  mutually  accepted  and  officially  sanctioned  guidelines  to  the 
application  of  these  principles  in  warfare."11  Chief  among  these  "guidelines"  is  the 
notion  that  destroying  a  "selected  series  of  vital  targets"  viii  result  in  the  loss  of  an 
enemy's  war-making  capacity  or  will  to  fight.  Vital  targets  include,  according  to 
Manual  1-1,  "concentrations  of  uncommitted  elements  of  enemy  armed  forces,  strategic 
weapon  systems,  command  centers,  communications  facilities,  manufacturing  systems, 
sources  of  raw  material,  critical  material  stockpiles,  power  systems,  transportation 
systems,  and  key  agricultural  areas " 12  Six  of  these  ten  targets  are  components  of  a 

10Air  Force  Manual  1-1, 16  March  1984,  p.  2-1. 
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nation  $  industrial  apparatus,  while  three  are  components  or  its  military  establishment. 
Although  agriculture  is  listed,  past  cnmpaigns  demonstrate  that  air  chiefs  would 
probably  avoid  attacks  producing  widespread  starvation.  The  conviction  that  the 
manufacture  and  distribution  of  goods  are  the  keys  to  war-fighting  capability  and  will 
remains  firmly  planted  as  a  cornerstone  of  Air  Force  thinking. 

Air  power  was  inelfective  throughout  the  Johnson  era  of  the  Vietnam  War 
because  both  civilian  and  military  leaders  possessed  preconceived  ideas  that  affected  its 
application.  Much  like  European  political  and  military  leaders  in  1914,  American 
officials  in  Vietnam  encountered  a  war  that  differed  from  experience  and  expect*.  Ions. 
Having  reached  political  maturity  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  Cold  War  and  witnessed 
Chinese  intervention  in  Korea,  Johnson  and  his  advisors  could  not  avoid  a  cautious 
approach  to  escalation  in  Vietnam.  In  addition,  they  had  seen  a  Soviet  retreat  in  Cuba 
that  stemmed  frem  the  threat  of  air  power,  and  they  believed  that  a  similar  threat  in 
Vietnam  would  ultimately  deter  Northern  aggression.  Air  leaders  thought  that  air 


power,  applied  against  an  enemy's  war-making  capability,  could  make  a-  if  not  the- 


key  contribution  to  victory.  Asa  result  of  these  perceptions.  Johnson  and  his  advisor* 


never  defined  a  clear  military  objective  for  air  pow  >r.  and  the  objective  that  air  chiefs 
themselves  defined  did  not  mesh  with  the  President  s  political  goals  or  the  >'.juure  of  the 
war.  That  prewar  thinking  had  such  a  signif :ant  impact  on  Rolling  Thunder  is  in 


retrospect  regrettable,  but  understandable,  given  the  intensity  of  the  beliefs. 

Difficult  to  fathom  is  the  air  chiefs'  lingering  conviction  that  their  doctrine 
was  right  throughout  Vietnam-and  that  it  is  right  for  the  future  "Airpower  can  be 
strategically  decisive  if  its  application  is  intense,  continuous,  and  focused  on  the 
enemy's  vital  systems,"  Momyer  concludes  in  his  analysis  of  American  air  operations 
since  1941. 13  Unlike  generals  after  World  War  I,  post-Vietnam  air  commanders  have 
advocated  no  sweeping  doctrinal  changes.  They  parade  Linebacker  II  as  proof  that 

I3Momyer,  p.  339. 
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bombing  will  work  in  limited  var,  and  they  dismiss  the  notion  that  too  much  force 
could  trigger  nuclear  devastation.  Yet  no  matter  how  remote  the  threat  of  nuclear  war, 
American  political  leaders  must  respect  that  threat  if  fighting  an  enemy  with 
superpower  backing.  Vietnam's  political  controls  were  no  anomalies;  Hiroshima  has 
made  them  a  standard  feature  of  war  in  the  modern  era.  For  the  Air  Force,  the  guerrilla 

i 

|  struggle  during  most  of  the  Vietnam  War  was  an  unacknowledged  anomaly  that  may 

well  reappear.  If  it  does,  military  controls  would  likely  again  limit  air  power's  efficacy 
as  a  political  tool.  Bombing  doctrine  remains  geared  to  a  fast-paced  conventional  war. 
and  the  conviction  that  such  doctrine  is  appropriate  for  any  kind  of  conflict  permeates 

i 

>  the  service.  Until  air  commanders  and  civilian  officials  alike  realize  that  air  power  is 

■  unlikely  to  provide  either  "cheapness"  or  "victory"  in  a  guerrilla  war-end  that  success 

1  in  such  a  conflict  may  well  equate  to  stalemate- the  prospect  of  an  aerial  Verdun  will 

h  endure 
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